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pAGERLY  to  catch  at  Mr.  Acaster’s  book  as  the  text  of  a 
^  dissenting  diatribe,  would  accord  neither  with  our  notions 
of  argumentative  fairness,  nor  with  our  personal  dispositions ; 
and  certainly  not,  with  our  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  present 
momentous  conjuncture  of  religious  parties.  liCt  it  he  left  to 
the  factious,  to  the  malignant,  to  those  who  have  party  inte¬ 
rests  to  serve,  to  those  who  look  not  to  the  future,  or  who  are 
regardless  of  its  issues, — in  a  word,  to  inferior  spirits,  to  seize 
every  occasion  for  stirring  the  bile  of  ecclesiastical  discord. 
We  profess  to  liave  better  and  higher  purposes  in  view.  We 
have  fears  for  our  country,  in  which  the  partisjin  cannot  sympa¬ 
thise,  and  indulge  hopes,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would 
for  ever  dash  his  selfish  expectations. 

There  may  be  room  to  wish  that  the  important  and  very  deli¬ 
cate  subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume  before  us,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  Churchman  who,  with  not  less  of  honest 
courage  and  simple-minded  energy  than  the  Author  displays, 
should  have  possessed  a  degree  or  two  more  of  that  intellectual 
power,  and  of  that  felicity  of  expression,  which,  in  our  day,  seem 
indispensable  qualifications  in  those  who  undertake  to  move  the 
public  mind.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  true,  that  men  not  of  the 
highest  ability,  have  sometimes  successfully  given  breath  to  the 
clarion  of  reform ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  minds  of  the  first 
order  often  stand  by  silent,  in  selfish  aiution,  while  those  whose 
powers  they  contemn,  and  whose  courage  they  admire,  arc  set- 
^ng  an  intrepid  foot  on  ground  that  heaves  with  muttering 
perds.  We  shall  treat  Mr.  Acaster  with  all  the  respect  to  which 
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his  book  seems  to  entitle  him,  (of  his  personal  merits  we  know  I 
nothing,)  and  use  the  statements  he  advances,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  authentically  before  our  readers,  matters  of  high  j 
moment,  relating  to  the  slate  and  the  pros|)ects  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  claim  the  liberty 
to  s))eak,  not  as  Dissenters,  but  as  Christians ;  and  less  as  reli¬ 
gionists,  than  as  Englishmen. 

To  state  it  in  a  few  words,  the  Author’s  object  is,  to  complain 
of  capital  and  fatal  deviations,  on  the  part  of  those  high  in  ofKce, 
from  the  obvious  intentions  and  explicit  enactments  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Church,  authenticated  by  Parliament ;  and  while 
he  solemnly  asserts  the  guilt  of  whosoever  shares  in  such  abuses, 
he  foretels  the  ruin  that  must  ere  long  terminate  the  course  of  i 
declension  upon  which  the  English  Church  is,  as  he  tliinks, 
visibly  proceeding. 

'  The  deviations,*  says  Mr.  Acaster,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  *  from  the  original  designs  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  jwint  out,  and  the  abuses  which  are  suffered  ’ 
to  prevail  in  the  regulation  of  her  affairs,  are  so  glaring,  ns  to  be  uni-  J 

versally  acknowledged  ;  and  tend,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  destroy  p 

her  uwfulness,  and  to  render  her  un})opular  with  the  great  Innly  of  the 
Community. 

‘  Should  you  be  induced  to  consider  these  matters  in  the  way  their 
imi>ortance  demands,  and  to  exert  that  ])ow'er  with  w  hich  you  are  in- 
vcsttnl,  to  remedy  the  crying  evils  of  which  the  nation  at  large  has  such  * 
great  reason  to  complain  ;  the  church  may  yet  recover  the  ground  she  ^ 
has  lost,  and  again  draw  back  to  her  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

*  But  should  this  opportunity  be  neglected,  and  nothing  effectually 
l)C  done  to  render  her  efficient  for  the  purjKwe  intended ;  the  day  cannot  i 
be  far  distant,  when  the  affections  of  the  people  Wing  entirely  estranged  | 
from  her,  she  must  fall ;  nor  can  all  the  pow’cr  of  the  state  preserve 
her  from  destruction.*  pp.  iii,  iv.  i 


III  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Acaster  undertakes  to  shew  *  the  ^ 
‘  Necessity  of  a  Church  l^stablisliment  to  maintain  and  per-  1 
‘  fietuate  the  Christian  Religion  through  successive  generations,  jj 
‘  and  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  nation.’  In  the  second,  ^ 
lie  endeavours  to  prove,  that  ‘  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  i 

*  established,  is,  if  properly  anil  efficiently  administered,  pecu- 

*  liarly  adapted  to  mnintain  and  perpetuate  the  Christian  reli- 

*  gion,  and  to  meet,  in  every  way,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 

*  nation.’  These  two  chapters  we  pass  over  in  silence ;  pardy  < 
because,  if  disposed  to  enter  upon  the’ discussion  of  these  diffi¬ 
cult  points,  we  should  think  it  fair  to  look  out  for  some  abler 
statement  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  than  the  one  we 
here  find ;  but  chiefly  because  we  intend,  in  the  present  instance, 
scrupulously  to  avoid  all  disputable  topics, — all  matters  of  mere 
opinion.  In  trutli,  the  Author’s  first  and  second  chapters  ought 
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to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  caveat  against  the  anticipated  calumny, 
(hat  he  is  a  Dissenter  at  iicart,  or  a  man  not  tlioroughly  attached 
to  the  Church  in  which  he  ministers. 

His  object  in  the  third  chapter  is  to  shew,  tliat  *  Deviations 

<  from  the  adjustments  and  regulations  of  the  Founders  of  the 

<  Church,  are  the  cause  of  her  present  inefliciency,  and  of  dis- 

*  sent  throughout  tlie  land/ 

The  fact  of  tliis  inefficiency,  and  of  the  actual  spread  of  Dis¬ 
sent,  will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  many  Churchnien— perhaps 
by  most— to  be  ocer-Mated  by  Mr.  Acaster ;  and  some,  while 
they  admit  to  the  full  the  ‘  alarming*  increase  of  *  sectarianism*, 
and  *  methodism*,  and  so  forth,  will  utterly  deny  that  this  ex¬ 
tensive  defection  is  attributable  to  the  negligence  or  unfaithful¬ 
ness  of  the  clergy  generally,  or  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  We 
need  not  stay  to  adjust  these  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  argumentation,  to  insist  upon  the 
notorious  fact,  that,  though  population  has  rapidly  increased,  our 
parish  churches  are  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  crowded ;  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  from  whatever  cause,  arc  not 
habitual  attendants  upon  public  worship  as  by  law  established. 
It  is  therefore  of  little  consequence  to  our  Author’s  argument, 
or  to  our  own,  whether  or  not  his  calculations  are  precisely 
correct,  or  his  inferences  invariably  just. 

‘  Full  half  of  the  population/  he  atKrms,  '  it  is  calculated,  have  al¬ 
ready  left  the  church,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  dissent.  Of  the  princi¬ 
ples,  conduct,  and  character  of  more  than  half  the  remainder,  it  ii  not 
required  to  give  an  opinion  :  but  this  I  will  say,  that  should  they  de¬ 
part  in  the  same  proportion  which  the  rest  have  done  within  the  lost 
thirty  years, — and  there  is  no  reason  at  present  to  think  that  they  will 
not  depart  in  a  still  more  rapid  way, — it  requires  no  superior  foresight 
to  predict,  without  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  that  thirty  years  from 
hence,  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country  w’ill  be  totally  for- 
«ken,  if  not  completely  overthrown  ;  and  I  will  leave  those' who. are 
wiw  in  politics  to  say,  what  will  then  have  become  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  land.*  pp.  24,  25. 

These  facts  being,  as  the  Author  deems,  unquestionable,  he 
is  certainly  right  in  affirming  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment,  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  and  to  devise,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  remedy.  The  infinite  importance  of  the  Question,  he 
thinks,  and  justly  thinks,  should  he  held  to  excuse  the  boldness 
he  uses.  And  he  complains,  not  less  justly,  of  the  pusillanimity 
or  selfish  caution  of  some  individuals,  who,  though  their  pri¬ 
vate  sentiments  on  these  matters  arc  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
to  be  in  unison  with  his  own,  yet,  *  to  screen  themselves  from 
‘  the  odium  of  disclosing  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  shrewdly 

*  disguise  their  sentiments,  by  pointing  only  at  the  effects ;  judg- 

*  ing  it  easy  for  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  if  so  disposed,  by 
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‘  tracing  these  cflects,  to  fiiul  out  the  cause.  Hut  this/  he  says, 

‘  is  only  trifling ;  anil  to  trifle  on  such  a  subject,  and  when  the 
‘  danger  is  so  iiniuinent,  and  stares  us  in  tlic  lace,  is  a  sad  indi- 
‘  Ciition,  if  not  of  want  of  principle,  yet,  of  making  light  of  that 
‘  which,  if  left  without  a  remedy,  will  soon  make  the  heart  of 
‘  the  stoutest  sad.’  Kntertaining  these  views,  the  Author  thinks 
it  behooves  him  to  speak  out,  regardless  of  the  conseipiences 
which  may  aflect  his  personal  interests,  and  which  may  destroy  , 

‘  every  prospect  he  might  have  any  reason  to  form  Every 
honest  man  w  ill  applaud  his  determination ;  nor  do  w’e  perceive 
that  this  approval  can  be  withheld  on  the  ground  of  any  ap¬ 
parent  acrimony  of  spirit,  or  sinister  intention,  which  might  be 
imagined  to  have  prompted  the  Author’s  accusations  against 
the  rulers  of  the  church.  Of  the  facts  of  his  private  history  we 
know  nothing ;  but  assuredly,  he  does  not  w  rite  like  a  man  irri¬ 
tated  by  neglect  and  disappointment. 

Mr.  A.  begins  by  complaining  of  the  obstructions  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  those  who  would  fain  employ  faithfully  the  high 
|>owers  entrusted  to  them,  arising  from  ‘  laws  enacted  in  bad 
‘  times  ’,  and,  as  he  fears  also,  ‘  for  bad  ends’.  j 

*  But  wliatever  hindrances  of  this  description  may  have  l)oen  thrown 
in  the  way  of  that  authority  which  was  originally  conferred  on  the  bi¬ 
shops,  for  the  due  administration  of  their  im]>ortant  and  responsible 
otfico, — there  is  one  part,  the  pow’er  of  ordination,  still  left  tree  and 
unfettered  hy  any  restrictions  whatever.  This  lK*ing  the  case,  it  be-  i 
hooves  them  with  all  seriousness,  diligence,  and  care,  as  they  regard  the  ] 
favour  of  (iod,  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  safety  of  the  church,  to 
make  that  improvement  in  it  which  its  vast  importance  demands,  and 
to  take  heed  that  they  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  Carelessly  I 
to  ordain,  or,  under  the  innuence  of  fear,  favour,  friendship,  rank,  or 
a  misdirected  kindness,  to  admit  ignorant,  worldly,  inefheient,  and  un¬ 
worthy  ]>crsons,  (who,  instead  of  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  I 
take  ujK)n  them  the  holy  othce  of  a  minister,  have  no  higher  end  in  view  j 
than  to  seek  a  piece  of  oread,)  wall  be  found,  not  only  a  sad  perversion  i 
of  their  sacred  oflice  and  authority,  but  a  partaking  of  otner  men’s 
sins.  Nay,  more  ;  it  is  to  become  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  they 
may  do,  and  for  the  ruin  of  all  those  w’ho,  through  their  negligence  or 
false  teaching,  may  die  in  their  sins.  That  there  has  been  in  every  age 
a  gnnit  and  fearful  laxity  in  this  respect,  is  lieyond  dispute.  Haa  not  j 
this  l)een  the  case,  the  church  would  never  have  groaned  under  such  s 
sw'arm  of  insutheient  and  worthless  creatures,  as  Hooker  Quaintly  oh-  | 
serves  ;  and  who,  besides  endangering  the  souls  of  millions,  have 
bnaight  the  priestly  othce  into  much  contempt,  and  tended  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  frem  the  ecclesiastical  cl-  i 
tablishments  of  the  land.’  pp.  .31,  32.  j 

Here  is  our  Author’s  strong  ground  ;  and  he*  insists,  that  the  1 
laws  of  the  land,  not  less  tlian  the  requirements  of  Cliristianilji 
and  the  dictates  of  sound  sense  and  good  policy,  make 
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perative  upon  the  bishop  personally,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
(hose  whom  the  Cliurch  names  as  his  assessors,  to  examine 
every  caiuliclate  for  holy  orders,  both  as  to  his  faith  and  life, 
and  his  qualification  for  the  special  business  of  teaching;  and 
sternly  to  refuse  ordination  to  all  such  as  cannot  make  good 
their  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister, — one, 
sound  in  the  faith,  pure  in  life,  apt  to  teacli,  and  moved  to  tako 
upon  him  the  sacred  office  by  no  motives  of  a  worldly  kind. 


‘  They  (the  bishops)  have  a  duty  to  j)erform,  and  on  the  neglecting 
faithful  perfornmiice  of  it  denenils  the  risinir  or  falliinr  of  the  ehureh. 


or  faithful  ])erfornmiice  of  it  depends  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  church. 
lii>t  them,  then,  ns  men  of  God,  consider  this,  and  constantly  romeni- 
Ut  their  fearful  resjionsihility.  The  right  of  receiving  or  rejecting  is 
cfltircly  in  their  hands.  No  writ  or  prohibition  from  civil  courts  can 
cither  icstrain  them  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  duty,  or  fetter  them  in 
the  objects  of  their  choice.  Let  them,  then,  in  the  fear  of  God,  exer¬ 
cise,  unfettered  cither  by  prejudice,  favour,  fear,  or  friendship,  an 
honest  and  impartial  judgement ;  and  receive  none,  high  or  low,  nch  or 
jxwr,  who  do  not  bring  w’ith  them  all  the  qualifications  which  the 
church  demands ;  else  there  can  be  no  hope  of  regiiining  the  ground 
which  we  liave  lost ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  church  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fall.*  p.  40. 


But  do  the  bishops  generally  acquit  themselves  faithfully, 
and  as  ‘  meu  of  God  of  their  .serious  responsibility  as  holders 
of  the  keys  of  the  Church  ?  Mr.  A.  thinks,  not. 


'  IIow  far  this  is  attended  to  in  general  practice,  erery  one  knows, 
who  has  been  examined  for  the  sacred  office,  either  of  deacon,  or  of 


priest.  The  examinations  are  generally  by  the  chatdain  alone  ;  not  by 
the  ordinary,  as  the  canon  and  the  law  dm^cts.  There  is  therefore  a 


the  ordinary,  as  the  canon  and  the  law  dm^cts.  There  is  therefore  a 
total,  or  nearly  total  deviation  from  the  intention  l)oth  of  the  church 
and  the  state ;  and  that  man  in  my  opinion  must  possess  a  more  than 
cirnnuon  hardihood,  who  can  undertake  alone  to  examine  and  decide  on 
so  grave  a  question,  as  whether  the  persons  called  l)efore  him  for  alMMit 
an  hour,  have  all  the  qualifications  for  the  sacred  office  which  the  church 


an  noiir,  nave  all  tne  nuaiincations  tonne  sacrea  omce  wnicn  me  enuren 
dfsigned  and  the  word  of  God  demands.  But  that  it  was  not  the  do- 
rign  (»f  the  church  to  intnist  so  weighty  a  matter  to  the  decision  of  any 
individual,  however  high  his  rank,  or  great  his  attainments,  is  fx»yoml 
dispute.  The  3nth  canon,  and  which  is  entitled  **  The  Examinatiim 
of  such  as  are  to  be  made  ^Ministers*’,  j)ositively  says,  ‘'That  the 
bishoj),  before  he  admit  any  person  to  holy  orders,  shall  diligently  exa¬ 
mine  him  in  the  presence  of  those  ministers  that  shall  assist  him  at 
the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  if  the  sjiid  bishop  have  any  lawful  im¬ 
pediment,  he  shall  cause  the  said  ministers  carel^y  to  examine  every 
such  person  to  be  ordained.  Provided,  that  they  who  shall  assist  the 
bishop  in  examining  and  laying  on  of  hands,  shall  be  of  his  cathedral 
church,  if  tliey  may  conveniently  be  had,  or  other  sufficient  preachers 
of  the  same  diocese,  to  the  number  of  three  at  the  least :  and  if  any 
hnh(»p  (,r  suffragan  shall  admit  any  to  sacred  orders,  who  is  hot  so  qua- 
and  examined,  as  licforc  we  have  ordained,  the  archbishop  of  his 
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province,  having  notice  thereof,  and  being  atwistcd  therein  by  one 
ninhop,  shall  suspend  the  said  bishop  or  sunragjm  so  offending,  from 
milking  either  ileaoms  or  priests  for  the  space  of  two  years.’*  To  ask 
how  many  of  the  bishops,  from  their  non-compliance  with  the  injunc¬ 
tions  here  ctuitained,  arc  liable  on  information  to  the  penalty  de¬ 
nounced,  might  be  considered  a  stninge,  though  a  grave  and  imjKtrtant 
c)uesti(ai.  ikanc  there  may  lie  who  strictly  ctmiply  with  the  direction 
of  the  canon  ;  but  liaving  never  heanl  of  such,  and  I  have  matle  some 
enquiry.  I  shall  leave  it  to  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  to  investigate 
a  matter  in  which  the  interi'sts  of  the  church  are  so  dimply  concerned. 

1  iim  aware  that  it  is  attempteil  to  Ik*  understwKl,  that  the  examination 
enjoined  in  the  ainon,  applies  only  to  the  questions  put  to  the  can¬ 
didates,  in  the  presence  of  the  assisting  ministers,  in  the  ordination 
sendee.  But  the  canon  itself  entirely  confutes  this  sup|>osition,  posi¬ 
tively  stating,  “  that  the  bisln»p  shall  admit  none  to  sacred  onlers,  who 
are  iu)t  qualified  and  examined  as  wc  have  liefore  directed.”  And 
what  was  Wfore  diri*cted  ?  why,  that  every  man  must  lie  able  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  render  in  latin  unto  the  ortlinary,  an  account  of  his  faith, 
acconling  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  confirm  the  same  out  of 
the  H»»ly  Scriptures.  This,  I  take  it,  not  only  confutes  the  pmious 
sup|H)siti<ui,  but  also  distinctly  defines  the  line  of  examination  which 
must  be  followed,  in  repird  to  the  candidate’s  belief  in,  and  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  d»K*trines  contained  in  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  I'hureh  of  Knglund.  But  which  of  the  bishojis,  or  which  of  the 
examining  chaplains,  conducts  his  examination  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  here  contained.^  I  do  most  solemnly  di*clare  that  I  was  never 
asked  one  single  ouestion  about  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  I  have  qnes- 
tioni'd  others  at  different  times  and  from  different  dioceses,  and  they 
have  distinctly  stat<Hl  the  same,  excepting,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
some  ensnaring  question  alamt  the  IJth  Article.  I  will  not  say  with 
s<»me,  that  the  examinations  are  in  idl  crises  trifling.  In  nuuiy,  they  are 
cUkse  and  difficult.  But  1  will  venture  to  say,  that  they  are  not  ge- 
ncrallv  in  the  way  and  order  which  the  church  designed.  ’Hiis,  I  take 
it,  is  such  a  sjid  and  fatal  circumstance  to  the  candidates  themstdves, 
and  so  di'cply  affi*cting  the  interest  «>f  true  religion  and  the  church, 
that  it  canm»t  Ik*  justified,  nor  ought  it  to  In.*  jiersisted  in  by  the 
bishops,  or  tolerati*d  by  the  state.  •  Enough,  and  more  than  enough  of 
mischief  has  resulted  from  this  sad  deviation  from  the  dt*clared  design 
and  onlcr  of  the  church.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  thing,  must 
Ik*  ascrilK'd  that  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  her 
ministers,  on  si»me  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  religion,  dan- 
gi'nms  tt»  the  souls  of  men,  and  inimiad  to  her  |K'ace  and  stability. 
Ntir  cun  this  Ik*  remetliwl  or  ])revented,  but  by  a  speedy  return,  tnd  s 
steady  and  faithful  adherence  to  her  declared  and  original  intentions.’ 

pp.  41—  44. 

On  these  important  and  delicate  matters  of  fact,  it  is  better 
that  we  should  employ  our  Author’s  language,  than  advance 
the  same  statements  in  our  own;  and  we  presume  that  what¬ 
ever  particular  exceptions  may  be  made  to  his  strong  and  ap¬ 
palling  allegations,  it  will  not  l>c  attempted  to  maintain  that  they 
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are  substantially  calumnious,  or  enormously  exagecrated.  Mr. 
A.  goes  on  to  argue  upon  the  solemn  language  of  tlie  Ordination 
Service.  This  is  a  subject  often  insisted  upon,  and  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  may  hastily  pass  over.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  profession  put  by  the  Church  into  the  mouth  of 
the  candidate  for  either  deacon's  or  priest’s  orders,  is  such  as 
loads  the  profane,  the  inconsiderate,  and  the  interested  with  a 
jjuilt  fearful  to  think  of.  If  it  were  not  that  the  commonness  of 
this  lamentable  abuse  of  the  awful  terms  of  Christianity  renders 
individuals  insensible  to  its  enormity,  no  man  conscious  of  being 
undevout  in  his  habits  and  temper,-— no  man  who  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  l)e  chiefly  intent  upon  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edifi« 
cation  of  the  people,  could  pass  through  the  mockery  of  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  again  shew’  himself  in  the  company  of  honest  men. 

'  And  shall  noi  God  *,  exclaims  our  Author,  *  reckon  with  those  who, 
pretending  n  motive  they  never  had,  and  making  vow’s  and  promises 
they  never  intended  to  fulfil,  have  thrust  thems^ves  into  the  fold  of 
Christ ;  not  to  feed  his  sheep,  but  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils  of 
the  church?  Yes,  fearful  indeed  must  be  their  account  at  the  last 
gre;it  day,  who,  living  by  the  altar  they  hardly  ever  serve,  and  the  gos¬ 
pel  they  never  preach,  leave  their  flocks  in  the  hand  of  strangers, 
whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  thousands  perish  for  ever  in  their  sins.’ 

Mr.  A.  then  proceeds  to  complain  of  a  deviation,  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  and 
the  Homilies.  The  consequence  of  this  inconsistency  between 
the  pulpit  and  the  formuUc  of  the  Church,  lias  been,  of  course, 
the  de])ai  lure  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  peo))le  from  the  principles 
of  the  lleformation. 

‘  In  this  state  w’crc  matters  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  Whitfields,  and  some  few  other  names  in  the  church, 
worthy  to  be  recorded  to  the  end  of  time.  Those  holy,  able,  and  truly- 
devot^  men,  seeing  the  evil  in  question,  sounded  the  alarm,  and  called 
both  ministers  and  people  to  consider  from  whence  they  had  fallen.  In 
the  spirit  of  Jeremiah,  they  proclaimed,  **  Thus  suith  the  Lord,  stand 
ye  in  tlie  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  {mths,  where  is  the 
way,  and  wik  therein,  and  ye  sliall  find  rest  for  your  souls.”  But 
how'  was  this  met  by  the  bishops  and  clerg)’  of  the  day?  Were  they 
willing  to  ht>arken,  to  inquire,  to  see,  and  to  return  to  the  good  old 
way,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  great  and  holy  work  of 
ckninsiiig  the  sanctuary,  and  in  repairing  its  breaches  ?  The  very  op¬ 
posite  was  the  case.  They  said,  in  effect,  wnth  the  Jews,  ‘‘We  will 
not  hearken  ;  w  e  w  ill  not  enquire ;  we  will  not  return  to  the  old  paths, 
neither  will  we' walk  therein.”  They  closed  their  pulpits  against 
them  ;  spumed  them  ;  raised  the  most  impious  outcry  against  them  ; 
nad  manifested  a  spirit  which,  had  it  not  been  restrained  by  just  and 
equitable  laws,  wade  in  former  and  better  times,  would  have  gladly 
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iiiainoil  Uieui  t4»  iii€  HUiko,  ami  iloatrovixl  ihoir  i^l  fur  God  iu  Ui« 
iiiart^ra  tire.  The  cunsciiucnco  waa,  that  tbe^'  drove  them  aiid  thair 
adherunta  au  u)  ;  and  wc  ace  in  their  deaoeudaiitH,  and  iu  othcra  whu 
from  tlie  same  quarter  have  joined  their  ranks,  a  rival  party,  which, 
in  |aiint  of  the  nundwr  of  ilevottnl  wt>rshi|qH'n»,  may,  jHThapa,  more  than 
equal  the  reli^ous  establishment  of  the  land. 

*  Had  the  rulers  «»f  the  church  Ikhmi  as  wise  and  politic  as  the  Pope, 
thev  would  instantly  have  taken  ad^•nntape  of  the  talents,  piety,  and 
r€»al  of  thi*jie  p^nit  and  W’orthy  men  ;  enliHte<l  them  in  tne  host  of 
causes  wliicdi  the  human  mind  can  e<»nceivo,  and  turned  the  whole  fn 
the  ndviuiciMmuit  of  true  religion  ;  f(tr  raising  the  church  from  her  di^- 
caved  and  fallen  suite,  and  making  her  n'Hoet  again  soinethiug  of  her 
pruiinc  glory.  It  uas  in  their  |aiwer  to  have  done  tliis.  These  men 
whom  they  hatinl,  |K‘rsocutiHl,  and  opjHisi'd,  were,  from  ]>rinci|)lc,  cuu- 
vicliuu,  unJ  education,  sincerely  attached  to  the  established  church. 
It  was  with  the  grmiti'st  reluctance  that  they  adopted  any  measuri's  in- 
ininsisteut  with  her  uiiitui  and  order,  till  they  were  forced,  by  being 
absolute! V  shut  out  from  exercising  their  ministry  in  the  cliurch  that 
they  loved,  and  which  thev  had  sincerely  devoted  themselves  serve. 
Hut  their  op|>«»8crs  wen*  hlind  !  they  were  ivorse  than  blind !  nay,  I 
will  further  ;  I  will  challenge  the  contrani*  to  Ik*  j)n>vt*tl,  whether  hi 
any  one  instaiK*e,  for  mon*  than  a  hundred  years,  the  rulers  of  the 
churcli,-or  even  the  staU*,  hai'e  ever  adopted  any  measure  for  her  gnod, 
w  hich  WHS  not  forced  upon  them  by  the  mpid  and  formidable  advancek 
of  ht*r  dissenting  rii'als,  and  then,  ]K*rhups,  too  lute.’  pp.  59,  60. 

In  support  of  his  allegation,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergy  have  thus  swerved  from  the  line  of  doctrine  to  which, 
in  suhscrihing,  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  adhere,  our 
Author  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  multitudes  who  excuse  their 
Disst'ut  altogether,  or  ehietly,  on  this  ground;  that  they  cannot 
hear  in  the  )iarish  church  the  doctrines  clearly  professed  in  tlie 
articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies.  Were  we  called  uixin  or  admitted 
to  arbitraU*  in  the  great  (jucstion  at  issue  l>etw  ecu  the  evangelical 
and  orthodox  parlies,  wc  should  really  deem  it  a  satisfactory 
inetluHl  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  thus  to  appeal  to  the  cominon 
sense  of  the  jieoplt* ; — w  e  mean  of  that  class  who  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  tu  what  they  hear  from  the  puljiit.  It  matters  nothing  that 
there  are  thousands  who  quietly  laud  ‘the  parson’s  sermon,* 
let  him  say  what  he  may  ;  and  w  ho  would  very'  obediently  allow 
him  to  preach  Mohameiiism,  unrehuked,  if  he  w^ere  so  inclined. 
The  question  is,  w  hether,  w  hen  the  minds  of  the  people  are,  hy 
any  means,  (juickened  from  liie  deatii  of  indifference,  and  turned 
aclively  and  with  solicitous  attention  towards  the  Scriptures  and 
ilie  creeils  of  the  Church,  they  do  not,  in  tlte  large  majority  of 
instanet^s,  begin  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  w  liat  is  termed  hy  the 
i  iigh-Churcb  party  orthodox  preaching,  and  run  after  w  hat  is 
termed  evangelical,  w  herever  they  can  find  it,  w  hether  in  diurch 
or  ciiapcL  At  tlic  same  lime,  many,  or  most  of  those  niaicuu- 
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tents,  cxpViritly  nnd  londly  profess  their  consent  with  the  articles 
.111(1  homilies  of  tlie  Chnrcli,  and  nctiially  prove  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  its  forms,  hy  adhering  to  them  if  tney  may  be  found 
conjoined  with  evangelical  preaching.  This  sort  of  unbrihed, 
popular  testimony,  abundant  as  it  is,  ought,  we  say,  to  be  re- 
(X'ived  as  strong,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  cldin  of  the  evange¬ 
lical  {>arty  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  sons  of  the  Church. 

Uut  we  arc  travelling  a  little  out  of  our  intended  })ath.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Acaster  has,  on  this  subject,  done  so  in  a  luaa- 
ucr  which  is  likely  to  prejudice  his  argument,  lie  has  a  strong 
case  before  him ;  and  would  have  done  well  to  adhere  to  w'hat 
is  imqnestionnhie,  and  nncpicstioncd.  For  example ;  tlie  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  clergy,  which  is  his  next  topic,  is  one  u]K)n  which 
much  may  be  said  to  great  clfect,  without  hazarding  a  sentence 
that  will  be  controverted  among  honest  men.  Mr.  A.  asks : — 
1.  lias  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  the  sole  and  undivided  labour 
of  its  minister ;  and  is  this  labour  in  strict  conformity  to  the  re- 
^Tulitions  of  the  church,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  quantum  of 
the  duties  to  he  performed  ?  ^.1  las  every  parish  in  the  king¬ 

dom  its  constantly  resident  incumbent?  o.  lias  every  iucum- 
beiit  in  the  kingdom  no  more  than  one  benehce  with  the  cure  of 
souls?  'i'o  these  questions,  it  is  obvious,  an  answer  in  the  no 
gative  must  be  returned.  The  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Church,  therefore,  have  been  thwarted,  and  the  religious  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation  set  at  naught.  In  calculating  tlie  extent  of 
the  alleged  dereliction  of  duty  on  tlic  part  of  the  clergy,  Mr. 
A.  rests  on  the  authority  of  statements  advanced  by  the  Bishop 
of  W  inchester,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Llandad';  and  arguing  upon  these  facts  as  afibrding 
an  average  for  the  country  at  large,  he  assumes,  that  *  the  iii- 
'  habitants  of  something  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  parishes 
‘  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  have  no  more  than  one  weekly  u|>- 
‘  ))ortunity  afforded  of  assembling  together  in  the  church  for 
*  religious  instruction  and  worship.* 

A\  e  cannot  profess  an  acquaintance  with  facts  extensive 
enough  to  justify  our  calling  this  statement  in  question ;  and, 
Net,  if  asked  roughly  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  parishes  in 
which  service  is  )>erfui'med  only  once  in  the  day,  we  sliould  cer- 
^utily  have  rated  it  much  lower  than  Mr.  Acaster  has  done : — 
We  siiuuld  even  have  hesitated  in  sup|>osin^  that  so  many  as  two- 
diirds  are  thus  lamentably  negiecteil.  There  is  probably  a 
^'reat  difierence,  in  tliis  respect,  in  diil'erent  districts.  In  some, 
die  infiueiice  of  public  opinion  operates  strongly  to  enforce  a 
decent  dLscliarge  of  duty  :  in  others,  it  has  no  power  wliatever; 
n:id  tile  people,  willing  enough  so  to  be  abandoned,  are  aban- 
doiivd  to  the  more  or  less  of  conscience  and  iionesiy  that  may 
riisi  among  their  parochial  ministers.  But  lor  the  purposes  of 
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a  general  arpiimctit,  it  matters  little,  whether  five-sixths,  or 
nme-tenths  ot*  the  |>eople  are  clefrancled  of  the  spiritual  benefits 
for  which  they  pay  of  their  flock  and  of  their  field.  He  the 
number  of  instances  what  it  may,  the  fact,  to  a  fearful  extent,  is 
unquestioned. 

•  And  what  awful  reflections  *,  remarks  our  Author,  ‘  is  it  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  !  The  ]KN>plo,  seeing  and  knowing  this  sad  neglect  of 
their  highest  and  most  imp<irtant  interests,  must  think  lightly  of  their 
legjil  instructors.  In  what  view  also,  must  they  regard  the  scanty  in¬ 
structions  they  afford  ?  And  then,  if  wo  add  to  this,  the  defleieno' 
both  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  in  which  these'  instructions  art* 
given,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  many  have  left  the  establishment  and 
joineil  the  ranks  of  dissent, — but  rather  that  the  great  bulk  have  not 
adopted  the  s;ime  course  t»f  c(uiduct,  and  left,  as  in  many  instances, 
the  parish  minister  to  preach  to  empty  ]H'ws  and  mouldy  u*alls.  One 
reiistiii  whv  this  is  not  the  cast*,  is  this  ;  there  is  still  in  the  minds  of  a 
ctmsiderHl>le  ]>ttrtion  of  the  ]H*tq>lc,  an  attachment  to  the  religious  esta¬ 
blishment  <»f  tlie  land  ; — they  wish  to  bring  up  their  children  after  the 
religitnis  t>rder  of  the  realm  :  they  then'forc  cling  to  it,  though  lalioiir- 
ing  under  all  the  distulvantjiges  described,  in  hope  that  a  change  for 
the  iK'tter  will  eventually  f>ccur.  liW  the  rulers  of  the  church,  then, 
do  their  duty  as  men  of  (iml  ;  and  if  they  wish  to  retain  their  rank, 
prt'scTve  the  clnirch,  and  regain  the  coiifldencc  of  the  people,  let  them 
take  udvantagi'  of  that  which  remains,  and  .sch'  that  they  have  those 
religitms  nu'aus  affordtHl,  which  their  wants  require,  and  the  law  de¬ 
mands.  Time  mis,  when  a  very  slight  ]>ortion  (»f,  and  attention  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  wiLs  considered  suflicient  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  This 
time,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pi'ojde,  is  happily  gone  by : 
and  one  great  rejison  whv  the  church  is  s<>  rapidly  on  the  decline,  is, 
that  .she  has  made  no  effort  to  me<*t  thoir  wants,  at  all  pro]a»rtionate  t<» 
the  demands  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  she  has  stood  stationan*, 
while  every  other  pjirty  is  adi’ancing  at  full  stretch.  The  people  do 
not  huT  to  have  it  s<».  Deprived,  therefore,  of  that  supply  which  she 
ought  to  afford,  they  have  sought  it  in  other  channels  where  it  more 
copi«msly  flows.  There  they  mi'et  with  a  constant  readine.ss  to  supply 
their  demands,  and  i»flen  to  exceed ‘them.  This  persuades  them  that 
tiiert*  their  U'st  interests  are  felt  at  heart ;  and  \vhere  this  is  not  per- 
ceivinl,  nothing  can  convince'  them  that  there  is  any  real  regard  for  tho 
salvation  of  their  souls.’  pp.  113 — HTi. 

And  if,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  carrying  the  means  of 
instniction  to  those  w  ho  may  be  unable  to  attend  the  parish 
church,  a  zealous  clergyman  ‘  endeavours  to  collect  together  in 

•  a  private  house,  during  the  week,  persons  of  this  description 

*  (the  aged  and  infirm)  living  in  the  distant  hamlets  of  their 
‘  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  some  means  of 

*  religious  instruction  and  worship  — the  irregularity  has  usually 
been  noticed,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  desist. 

‘  Hv  this  interpretation  of  the  law’  *,  cjontinues  onr  Author,  *  the 
established  clergy  of  the  land  are  w»  com])letclv  fettered,  that,  however 
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urir<*»t  the  enw',  they  cannot  move ;  while  the  Dissenters  have  full 
liluTty  to  adopt  any  means  they  please,  and  to  hold  meetings  of  this, 
w  any  other  description,  in  every  house  in  theif  parishes,  with  oon- 
M'lit  of  the  owners.* 

AVhatever  construction  the  canon  may  bear  in  this  particu¬ 
lar, — and  surely  a  favourable  construction  should,  if  possible,  be 
put  upon  it, — ‘  1  really  think  *,  says  Mr.  A.,  ‘  the  bisnops  would 
‘  be  more  in  character,  if  they  were  employed  in  rebuking  and 

*  chastising  some  of  their  idle,  drunken,  and  worthless  clergy, 

*  than  in  restraining  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  well-disposed  and 

*  active,  to  promote  the  real  benefit  of  their  people’s  souls.* 

Some  pointed  observations  on  this  subject  follow,  which  we 
do  not  quote ;  not  merely  because  our  ciUitions  will  altogether 
occupy  a  greater  space  than  we  could  wish,  but  because  we  are 
careful  not  to  bring  forward  passages  of  a  kind  which  might 
give  ground  to  the  supposition,  that  w'e  arc  gladly  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against  the 
Kstablished  Church,  or  its  rulers.  We  rather  pass  on  to  our 
Author’s  statements  of  simple  facts.  It  rests,  he  says,  entirely 
with  the  bishop,  whether  or  not  he  will  enforce  the  perfonnance 
of  morning  and  evening  service  on  the  Sunday.  And  can  it  be 
deemed  otherwise  than  necessary,  that  the  church  should  twice 
be  open  on  the  Lord’s  Day  ? 

‘  A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  are,  from 
necessity,  obliged  t(»  be  absent  from  the  service,  by  engagements  at 
home  impossible  to  be  avoided.  These  therefore  must  Ik?  utterly  de¬ 
prived  of  any  opportunity  of  religious  w'orsliip  in  the  Church,  w'herc 
there  is  only  one  service.  So  that  tens  of  thousands,  through  the  land, 
have,  for  many  years  together,  no  opjmrtuiii^  W'hatever  for  attending 
the  religious  instruction  and  w'orship  of  the  Estublislied  Church.  But 
how'  is  this  aggravated  w’here  there  is  only  service  once  a  fortnight,  or 
thri*e  w'ceks ;  and  in  some  cases  only  once  a  month  ?  * 

Our  Author  does  not  blame  the  people  for  becoming  Dissent¬ 
ers  when  thus  shamelessly  neglected  by  those  who  are  paid, 
and  who  have  solemnly  engaged,  to  care  for  their  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare.  We  heartily  wish  that  their  ‘  filling  the  meeting-house  *, 
were  the  worst  evil  that  follows  from  the  negligence  of  the  clergy. 
Alas !  the  profligacy,  and  infidelity,  and  misery  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  among  the  lower  classes,  may  fairly  be  traced  to  the 
same  unhappy  source.  And  surely,  debauchery  and  profaneuess 
are  worse  things  than  methodism ! 

The  bishop,  it  is  said,  may  enforce  a  second  service^  but  can¬ 
not  require  a  second  sermon.  Be  it  so  :  let  him  use  his  autho¬ 
rity  as  far  as  it  will  reach  ; — and  we  think  it  may  be  not  unfairly 
surmised,  that  the  people  will  be  gainers,  rather  than  losers,  by 
tlic  want  of  a  sermon,  from  the  man  who  never  preaches,  but 
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by  compulsion.  Rut  it  sroins,  the  catechising  of  the  young  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon  may  he  demanded  hy  tlie  bishop;  and 
our  Anthor  strongly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  reviving  this 
edifying  and  much  neglected  ]>ractice. 

In  reganl  !t>  the  second  question,  Has  every  ]Kmsh  in  the 
kingdom  its  ificumheut  constantly  living  and  residing  amongst 
the  people?  i>ur  Author  refers  again  to  the  statements  of  the 
Rishop  of  Winchester,  and  calculates, — wlielher  accurately  or 
not  we  cauiiot  dotermine, — that, 

‘  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  wlude  kingdom 
have  no  resident  incuinlN'iit ;  constniuentlv  near  four-tifths  of  the 
ptH»j»lc  arc  left,  as  it  n^specls  their  paid  and  legal  ]>astor,  as  shei'p  with¬ 
out  a  sliepherd.  They  nave  no  inciiinlMUit  to  watch  over  theui,  to  feed 
them,  or  to  care  for  their  best  and  highest  interests ;  none  to  whom 
they  can  ri*sort  for  advice,  counsel,  or  succour,  in  all  their  triids,  sor¬ 
row's,  temptations,  and  difficulties  ;  none  t(»  instruct,  to  8<Mith,  and  com¬ 
fort  them,  on  the  IxhI  4»f  affliction  and  death  ;  and  none  to  assist  them 
in  their  prejiaratiim  for  a  laaindless  and  never-ending  eternity.  Their 
legal,  paid,  rightful,  and  most  solemnly  avowed  instructors  are  Hed. 
Some  they  never  rih'  or  hear,  for  fivt' — ten — fiftiHMi — twenty — and  even 
thirty  years  t<^'ther.  Some,  again,  art'  Inirn,  brought  n]>,  marry,  have 
families,  live,  and  die,  and  enter  into  eternity,  without  ever  once 
either  stving  or  hearing  their  legal  teacher.  1  s|H'ak  of  numerous  facts 
in  all  the  alwve  instanct's  w  ithin  my  own  knowledge,  and  of  several  iu- 
curafM'iits  whost'  churchi's  and  jmrishes  1  can  see  from  the  place  in 
which  I  sit  and  write ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  incumlKUits,  there  are 
luillituis  through  the  land  who  have  literally  no  man  tliat  ciretli  for 
their  souls,  ^\"llat  a  considoTation  !  What  a  fearful  consideration ! 

*  And  is  all  tliis  known,  mid  yet  tolerated  ?  Vi's,  it  is  know’ii ;  it 
is  toleratiHl  ;  it  is  often  facilitated  hv  those  whose  duty  is  to  stand  in 
the  gap  :  and  w'hat  is  still  more  ft'arAil  and  alarming,  it  is  liarred  from 
rvmedy  hy  the  dispensations  and  licences  of  our  spiritual  nilers. 

*  If  any  thing  can  nnloost'  the  binding  sinews  of  u  state ;  if  any 
thing  c:in  weaken  and  dt*stroy  that  religious  ]irinciple  which  is  the 
only  sim*  Umd  of  its  jieace  and  st'curity  ;  if  any  thing  can  render  an 
cstabiishi'd  religimi  inetficient  for  the  purposes  intendiHl  by  it  ;  if  any 
thing  can  arouse*  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  (tihI  against  it,  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  ]H‘ople  from  it,  render  it  loathsome  in  their  t'ati- 
mution,  make  them  desire  its  downfall,  and  raist*  their  shi>ut, — dow’n 
with  it !  down  with  it !  even  to  the  ground  !  thert*  is  then  in  this 
sad  and  fearful  dereliction  of  principle  and  of  duty  a  cause  afforded, 
and  which,  without  a  spt*e<1v  renuHly,  is  sufficient  of  itst'lf  to  effect 
eventually  tlie  ruin  of  Inith.  Perhajis  half  the  jiopulatioii  of  the 
iMuntry  have  already  left  the  establish  men  t,  and  raugt'd  themselves 
undt'r  the  standard  ii  disseut.  And  if  we  add  to  this,  the  very  alight 
attention  paid  to  religitm  bv  a  great  majority  of  the  rest,  we  shall  soon 
jicxxwve  the  critical  situation  in  w’hicli  we  stand,  and  h(»w  very’  easy  « 
oonoumiKX'  of  events  may  turn  the  scale  against  us,  and  iiiViJvc  botli 
the  churcli  and  the  state  in  one  and  the  same  uveryv helming  ruin.' 

]*]).  I(f3 — 
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Oiir  Autlior’s  third  question  is,  lias  every  incumbeut  in  tlio 
king<lom  no  more  tlian  one  benefice  with  the  cure  of  jsouls  ^ 
lie  forcibly  insists  upon  the  awful  violation  of  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel,  implied  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  undertake  spiritual  responsibilities  which  tliey  cannot 
personally  discharge  ;  and  he  traces  the  evil  which  so  grievously 
deforms  the  Church  in  our  times,  to  the  age  of  universal  cor¬ 
ruption. 

*  The  higlicst  bidder  (for  ecclesiastical  dignities)  was  always  the  suc¬ 
cessful  purchaser ;  and  so  long  as  he  could  satisfy  the  covetous  de¬ 
mands  of  the  pope  and  his  mercenary  dependants,  he  was  sure  of  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  him  to  hold  as  many  livings  os  he  could  procure,  cither 
hv  this  or  any  other  means  within  his  pow’er.  "  Bois  de  Clare  says 
Burn,  **  rector  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  the  first,  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Glcmcester  to  the  church 
of  Wyston  in  Northamptonshire,  and  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  one  church  in  Ireland,  and  four¬ 
teen  other  churches  in  England  ;  in  all  seventeen,  and  in  nine  different 
diocest's.”  Shocking  as  this  may  ap|>car,  it  is  only  a  sample  of  that 
state  of  things  which  existed  for  centuries  every  where  through  the 
world,  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  {)o|k*. 

‘  Well  would  it  have  lieen  for  this  country,  if  it  had  never  been 
united  with  Home  ;  and  still  better  fur  our  holy  religion,  had  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  popery  been  extirpated  at  the  reformation  of  religion  iu  this 
land.  Unhappily,  however,  this  w'as  uot  the  case.'  pp.  113,  114. 

The  dispensing  power  once  exercised  by  the  Pope,  is,  with 
some  limitations,  still  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
tlie  metropolitan  of  all  Protestant  England,  ‘  in  the  plenitude  of 
‘  undisputed  sway,  with  all  its  privileges  and  prerogatives.*  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  he  may  not  exert  his  high  authority  to  give 
eflcct  to  anything  malum  in  se,  or  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  the  laws  of  Almighty  God.  Yet,  it  is  on  the  very  act 
Mhich  confers  upon  the  ])iimate  this  power,  and  upon  another 
which  Mr.  A.  terms  not  less  ‘odious,’  tliiit  have  l>een  founded 
all  the  claims  since  made  for  pluralities  and  non-residence.  And 
the  Author  asks, — and  we  would  second  his  question, — Is  not 
the  granting  dispensations  for  holding  pluralities,  in  almost  every 
instance  a  thing  malum  in  fte,  and  virtually,  not  to  say  explicitly, 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  law  of  Almighty  God  ? 

‘  I  hliune  not  the  chief  prelate  of  the  land,'  says  J^Ir.  A.,  ‘fur  being 
inve8te<l  with  power  conferred  upon  him  by  bud  men,  in  bad  times 
and  for  Imd  purjKiscs,  but  I  certainly  blame  him  for  exercising  this 
p<iwi‘r  for  such  purposes  in  these  prutestant  times,  when  it  is  left  to 
his  own  discretion  whether  he  will  exercise  it  or  not.  All  the  inoun- 
veuifiice  he  can  sustain  by  his  refusal,  is  the  transfer  for  the  time,  of 
ll»»*  ]Hi\ver  invt  sted  in  him  to  two  or  tlirec  other  bisliu|).s ;  who,  if  they 
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think  it  ripht  on  invcstifjutinj:  tho  nmttor^  they  may  jrrant.  Rut  tvhat 
king,  or  what  a4ivija»r  of  the  king,  in  times  like  the  prewnt,  woiihl 
think  of  pressing  the  matter  to  this  extremity  ?  or  what  bishops  would 
undertake  an  oHiei*  at  onc<*  so  o<lious  to  true  ehristian  and  protestant 
principle  and  fiM»ling,  and  s<»  entirely  nmtrary  to  common  simsi*  and 
the  word  of  Gml?  It  is  extn»mely  painful  to  Im‘  obliged  to  ns<'  languagt' 
of  this  description,  when*  the  highest  authoritii's  are  concerned :  hut 
when  acts  of  |>arliament,  made  in  Ixid  times,  and  for  Imd  ends,  an* 
pervcrteil  and  stn»tched  to  serve  bad  pnrpx^es,  and  only  by  the  clerg\  , 
fi»r  the  pnrpihM*  of  enriching  thems<*lves  at  the  (‘xpentw*  of  the  souls  of 
the  jH‘oph*,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  verN  stone's  and  timln'r  in  eveT> 
church,  Hf>  obtaiiuMl,  to  cry  out  apiinst  them.  Rut  supposing  the  laws 
made  in  |M)pish  times  to  have  any  force*  in  these*  prettevetaiit  days,  Ls  it 
iieit  de*grueling  fe»r  ch'rgvinen  aleme,  while  all  e>the*r  class4*s  hedd  them  in 
ubhe»rre*nce*,  te>  take*  advantage*  eif  them,  and  whe*re  their  sole  e>bject  is 
to  enrich  tlie*ms4dve's  by  the*  we'alth  e»f  the  church  ?  Is  it  imt  also  de- 
gnidiiig  in  the  e'xtrenne*,  te>  seM*  the*  first  prelate*  e»f  the  land,  sedling  his 
dis]M*nsatieins  and  ineiulge*nce\s  te>  the  cle»rgv,  for  pnrpeesi's  W'hich  have 
always  lH*en  cemsidere'd  as  an  eHlieens  and  sinful  ]erivilegL*  clainunl  hy 
the  ]M»jH*  V  pp.  1  IT),  1  l(i. 

‘  Rut  after  all,’  remarks  Ruruet,  (in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
A.)  ‘  it  is  tee  be  confessed,  that  a  law  does  indeed  change  tla^ 

‘  legal  and  political  nature  e)f  things;  it  gives  a  title  to  fri'chold 
‘  prt»i»erty  ;  hut  no  human  law  can  change  moral  or  divine  laws, 
‘  and  cancel  their  authority.  If  a  false  religion  is  settled  hv  bw, 
‘  it  becomes  iiideed  the  legal  religion;  but  is  not  a  whit  the  truer 
‘  for  that ;  and  therefore,  if  the  laws  of  the  Gospel  oblige  clerks 
‘  to  ]>er.sonal  labour,  as  was  formerly  made  out,  an  act  of  par- 
*  liament  may  indeed  qualify  n  man,  iw  lau\  to  enjoy  the  Ixmolice, 
‘  whether  he  labour  in  it  or  not;  hut  it  can  never  dissolve! his 
‘  ohiigaitions  to  rt^sidence  and  personal  labour.’  In  what  ligiu 
then  ought  to  he  viewed  the  granting  of  dispensations,  which, 
in  fact,  assume  to  set  a  man  free  from  llie  most  solemn  of  all 
obligations,  freely  entered  into,  and  ratified  by  an  oaili  taken 
at  the  altar  of  God  ? 

*  How  the  archbishop  and  bislmps,*  sn\'s  our  Author,  ‘  can  stand  up  in 
their  jilaees  in  the  hous<*  of  lonis.  and  reject  the  popish  question,  hecautr 
of  the  diN|iensiiig  of  the  p<ip<*,  while  they  themselves  are  cxerciMiig 

the  same  )Mnvej,  and  in  the  most  fearful  WTiy,  is  to  me  a  matter  •>  at* 
ttTlv  inexpliculde,  that  1  really  cannot  luiderstand  it :  nor  is  it  possible. 
tiU  it  can  hi*  clearly  proved  that  that  wdiich  is  generally  consideml 
most  highly  heinous,  dangerous,  and  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  the 
po|M*,  l>ec<mu*s  honest,  inoffensivt*.  and  innocent  in  the  sight  of  Go<i,  w’hen 
exercised  by  the  pnUestant  bisho]>s  of  them*  realms.  Rut  this.  1  take  it. 
can  never  In*  proveil :  nay,  the  act  itself,  in  my  mind,  prohibits  tin* 
very  practice  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  does  not  say  that  such  di^ 
jienMitiniis  or  lici*nses  shall  In*  granted.  It  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cn^tiofi  of  the  archhisho]!  and  bishops,  whether  they  will  grant  or  not : 
but  for  a  thing  malum  iw  jr,  or  fi»r  any  cause  or  matter  contrary  or  re- 
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pupnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  Almisrhty  C^od,  the 
Hft  says,  that  “  he  shall  in  no  manner  or  wise  prunt  any  aispeiMation  or 
liwMise  whatever.”  And  is  not  the  holdin^r  of  mon'  benefices  than  one 
M-ith  the  cure  of  souls,  when  the  souls  of  one  of  these  benefice's  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  \yc  neglected,  a  thing  malum  in  se^  Is  it  not 
contrary  and  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  Al¬ 
mighty  (bnl,  to  dispt'nse  with  the  solemn  promises,  vou’s,  and  engage¬ 
ments  which  a  clerg^’man  has  made  at  the  sacred  altar  of  the  I^rd  ? 
And  does  not  every  rfisponsation  and  license  for  holding  mort'  lienefict's 
than  one,  absolutely  amount  to  this  ?  Hurely  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  all  thm*  questions.  I  put  it  then  to  the  common  sense  of 
any  man,  whether  the  act  itself  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  dispenwi- 
tions  and  licenses  for  plurality  of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls.' 

p]).  118,  119. 

At  .any  time  when  there  is  a  want  of  persons  cpialified  for  the 
service  of  the  (^hiirch,  the  canonists  deem  it  lawful  to  allow  of 
pluralities,  '^fhe  same  indulgence  may  he  claimed,  when  bene¬ 
fices  are  so  poor  as  not  to  afford,  singly,  a  decent  maintenance 
to  a  minister.  Neither  of  these  pleas,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  defence  of  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  dispensations 
are  granted.  For,  whether  or  not  there  be,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  a  sufheient  number  of  properly  qualified  men  to  fill  all 
the  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  certain,  that  pluralities  are  not 
allowed,  because  men  as  well  qualified  for  the  sacred  office  as 
those  are  who  nsualhf  hold  more  Uvinffs  than  owe,  cannot  be 
found.  And  again,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  it  is  not  so  often 
the  poor  livings  that  are  clustered  together  within  the  grasping 
hand  of  ecclesiastical  cupidity,  as  the  rich.  The  pluralists,  for 
the  most  part,  are  men  highly  connected,  who  hold  livings  of 
from  i?8()0  to  iPiiiOOO  per  annum,  and  to  these  ample  revenues 
add  several  other  items  of  Church  emolument,  derived  from 
halls,  colleges,  or  cathedrals.  The  pluralists,  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  are  men  whose  entire  income  ranges  above  per  an¬ 

num.  Are  these  the  persons  who  should  meekly  and  modestly 
say,  *  W  e  severally  hold  three  livings  or  four,  l>ecause  three  men 
or  four,  so  apt  to  teach  as  ourselves,  could  nowhere  be  found 
to  supply  the  service  of  the  Church  f-— or,  *  We  hold  them 
because  a  benefice  yielding  J:^700  per  annum,  or  .4^1000,  will 
not  enable  us  to  hve  decently  and  honestly  among  our  people, 
as  a  Christian  pastor  should  '  ? 

‘  It  may  surprise  some,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  when  I  say,  that 
*one  half  of  the  livings  in  the  kingdom,  and  those  of  the  richest 
‘kind,  are  held  in  this  double  and  treble  form.*  We  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  be  understood  as  laring  stress  upon  the  precise  ac¬ 
curacy  of  such  allegations.  The  argument  upon  which  wesliall 
presently  enter,  will  be  not  the  less  valid,  though  soaie  consider¬ 
able  over-stalemeuts  may  have  been  advanced.  We  have  to  do, 
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in  i\m  nrtirir,  only  with  facts  notorious,  and  with  principles  in. 
controvortihlc. 

The  Bishop  of  Wincliester  afKrms  that,  as  the  law*  now  stands, 
the  power  of  granting  licences  for  non-residence  is  rcducetl 
w  ithin  very  narrow  hounds,  and  that  little  or  nothing  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  Mr,  Acastcr  thinks,  cither  that 
his  Lordship  is  mistaken  in  this  respect,  or  that  the  bishops  ^jc- 
nerally  ami  grossly  abuse  the  discretion  with  which  the  Legi». 
lature  has  invested  them.  And  he  believes,  ‘  verily,  that  the 
‘non-resident  clergy  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  tliey  ever  were; 
‘  — and  that,  insteail  of  remeilying  the  evil,  whatever  were  the 
‘  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  the  act  in  question  has  rendered 
‘  it  so  safe  and  permanent,  that  it  cannot  he  reached  or  rc- 
‘  dressed,  so  long  as  the  diocesan,  in  his  discretion,  thinks  fit  to 
‘  allow  and  protect  it.’ 

*  In  regard  to  pluralities  ;  is  it  not  notorious  to  every  man  who  has 
given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  bishops,  in  f)est(nving  their 
pn'fennent,  make  as  many  plnralists,  and  of  the  richest  kind,  as  any 
other  patrons  whatever  ?  A  prolate,  in  his  visitation  the  last  year, 
and  one  from  whtnn  the  In'st  things  w'ere  exixHTted,  I  have  l)een  in¬ 
formed,  Ixjth  preached  against,  and  in  his  charge  condemned,  the  i»rac- 
tict'  l>oth  of  non-n‘sidence  and  pluralities.  But  how  did  this  prelntf  s 
j>mctice  correspond  with  his  prcjiching  and  his  charge  ?  Before  the 
sound  of  his  voici*  had  well  e«'ased  in  the  ears  of  his  auditors,  he  made 
one  of  his  hcjirers  a  pluralist  ;  and  almost  against  his  \vill.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  astonished,  as  well  they  might.  The  person  on  whom  he 
conferred  the  living,  though  a  most  resjiectable  man,  had  already  one 
o£  six  or  seven  hnndreil  pounds  a-year.  The  inconsistency  of  the 
bishop  was  so  glaring,  as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  his  hearers ;  since 
he  must  have  netennineil,  \vhile  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  charge,  to 
adopt  the  next  moment  the  very  practice  he  condemned.  Had  his 
Ij<»rdship  conferred  this  pii'ce  of  preferment  on  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
those  curates  who  he  insisted  should  give  up  one  of  their  curades,  and 
thus  abridge  them  of  the  miserable  pittance  with  w’hicb  their  rectors 
or  vicars  rewarded  them  for  doing  those  duties,  which  they  themselves 
had  vowe<l  l>eforr  (tckI  and  the  church  they  w’ould  personally  perform ; 
— his  conduct  would  have  appeared  in  that  light  w'hich  the  people  of 
England  would  Ik*  alwTiys  happy  to  witness  in  all  our  bishops.  He 
might  thus  have  helped  a  w'orthy  man  ;  encouraged  the  rest  of  the 
cunites  zealously  to  attend  to  their  duties,  in  hopes  that  at  some  time 
they  might  he  similarly  rewarded  ;  and  gainetl  the  esteem  of  the 
i>eoplo,  which,  by  this  injudicious  act,  he  turned  into  contempt  against 
hiinstdf  and  the  order  to  which  he  Wlonged.  While  then  the  bishops 
themselves  are  as  deep  in  the  mire,  as  the  lay-patrons  whooc  practice 
they  condemn,  with  wnat  pro])riety  can  they  refuse  institution  to  those 
whom  they  present  ?  If  they  really  seek  the  good  of  the  church,  and 
mean  what  they  pretend,  let  them  set  the  example ;  and  never  give 
any  of  their  preferment  to  be  held  in  this  double  and  treble  form.  I^ 
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thorn  adont  this  practice,  anil  religiously  adhere  to  it  in  the  ftar  of 
(hnl ;  anil  then  we  shall  have  reasi»n  to  exjK'ct  that  this  cr)’ing  and  ac- 
cursi'd  evil,  under  which  the  church  groans,  will  eveutualiy  bo  re- 
Jrossod.’  pp.  133,  134. 

Our  Author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bishops  have  nothing  to 
do  hut  firmly  to  resist  an  abuse  so  manifestly  injurious  to  the 
Church  Kstablishinent,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity  ;  that  there  is  no  power  which  could  impede  them 
in  the  course  of  reform:  and  he  calculates,  we  think  very  safely 
and  correctly,  upon  the  support  they  would  receive  from  ptdilic 
opinion,  while  so  laudably  struggling — a  struggle  it  must  be  — 
against  the  inveterate  and  flital  mischief. 

*  I  do  really  from  my  conscience  believe,  that  no  persons  on  earth 
would  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  our  bishops,  if  there  did  plainly 
aj)|K*ar  in  them,  and  in  their  general  proceedings,  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  a  fatherly  affection  towards  those  that  are  under  their  charge  and 
committed  to  their  care.  This  would  give  them  an  unbounded  iiiflu- 
fhce  over  them ;  and  there  ivould  be  hardly  any  thing  which  they 
would  not  rc'adily  adopt  for  the  general  good,  when  it  came  thus  re¬ 
commended,  and  kindly  and  affectionately  proposed.'  p.  13G. 

The  incalculable  importance  of  the  subject,  anil  we  may  add 
its  urgency,  must  excuse  the  length  to  which  this  article  must 
be  extended  by  our  copious  quotations  from  the  volume  IkToic 
us.  We  must  yet  extract  two  or  three  more  paragraphs. 

*  besides  these  (persons  of  a  sceptical  turn),  there  arc  others,  who,  on 
witnessing  such  improper  and  inexcusable  conduct,  make  it  the 
ground  of  their  secession  from  the  Kstablished  church.  Whether 
they  are  justified  in  this,  is  a  different  question :  but  such  a  hamllc 
being  given  for  the  keen  remark  and  sarcasm  of  those  who  are  oi.^HMed 
to  that  form  of  religion  which  the  State  provides,  they  naturalfy  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  will  be  better  instructed  and  cared  for  in  a  religious 
sense,  by  those  who  make  it  their  constant  business  and  unwearied  and 
personal  care  to  attend  upon  the  very  thing,  than  by  those  who,  by  their 
constant  absence  from  their  charge,  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
give,  as  well  as  difficult  for  others  to  believe  that  they  have  any,  the 
least  regard  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  To  defend  such  persons  and 
practices,  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  conscientious  man.  To  rebut 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  or  against  the  rulers  of  the  church 
for  permitting  or  tolerating  them,  much  more  for  abetting  them,  is 
utterly  impossible.  On  oil  sides,  therefore,  the  church  is  exposed  to 
contempt,  reproach,  and  danger.  She  has  lust  the  rcsjHJct,  esteem,  and 
confidence  oi  millions,  who,  had  things  been  otherwise,  would  never 
have  left  her  pale.  TTie  consequence  is,  she  is  so  rapidly  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  that  without  a  speedy,  and  1  had  almost  said  an  unlookcd  for 
change  for  the  better,  she  will  certainly  fall ;  and  1  will  leave  those 
^ho  are  Mise  in  politics  to  say,  what  will  then  become  of  tlie  civil  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State.*  pp.  137>  138. 

VOI..  II. —  N.s,  3  D 


4K1'  A  cast  or  V  Ch^trrh  m  front  HerstlJ. 

In  his  fourth  cimptov,  tho  Author,  in  the  lan^jua^c  of  honest 
onmostnos^  aiul  C'hristian  hohlnos>,  urf^«•^  upon  high  in 

stiitinu,  A  timely  roturn  to  tho  intentions  of  the  founilcrs  of  tiu* 
Church  ;  anil  juhhicos  consiiiorations  of  that  sort  which  ask  no 
oloquouct  to  give  thorn  woigiu  witli  men  w  ho  have,  in  any  coi»> 
inon  degree,  the  fear  of  ii04l  l>of4»rr  their  eyes. 

lie  goes  on  to  domaiul  an  even-handed  justioo  in  ofl'ertiQ^ 
reform;  iusU‘ad  of  that  partiality  which,  while  it  is  rx^aloos  to 
cxirrect  the  misdoings  of  pmu*  curates,  lifts  not  a  finger  of  re¬ 
proof  against  the  great  ones  -non  resi<lents  and  pluralist^. 

*  This  uiievenhanded  justice,  instead  of  cftcoting  any  good,  pro- 

*  voki's  the  weak,  encourages  the  strong,  and  excites  in  the  eml 

*  the  roTUeni]U  of  all.’ — ‘  Is  it  just  ?'  he  asks.  *  Is  it  reasonable? 
‘Or  will  it  Ik'  long  tolerated,  that  the  spiritual  and  eternal  iie 

*  terests  of  the  many,  should  he  sacrificed  to  the  temporal  ami 

*  worldly  interests  of  the  few  ?  Simdy  this  was  never  intended 

*  hv  the  legislnt<irs  of  the  land  : — they  must  have  hetm  imposed 
‘  upon.*  The  perversion  of  the  episcopal  visitation  is  again 
loudly  complained  of  by  our  Author. 

*  Rill  how  tiicsi'  visilatitins  arr  gi'noTiilh  maniujed,  luid  W’hat  evil,  la¬ 
ther  thiin  giNul.  is  ]mHluced  hv  them.  is.  1  fwir.  hut  too  obvious  to  ueeii 
nuirh  explanation.  Seldom  do  the  hislmps  undertake  thesi'  visitations 
in  ]H'rson  ;  and  almost  ns  seldom,  in  some  dioei'ses,  is  tins  the  ciar  witi. 
the  archdfMimn.  (iommrmlv  does  the  former,  on  the  same  day  who; 
he  chH\s  visit,  order  up  the  children  for  rontirmiition.  All  therefore  is 
hiiKtle  and  confusion.  i>nr  sen’iee  is  hurried  so  fast  on  the  heels  of 
the  otht'T.  that  the  se.'ison  and  .srtme  is  any  thing  hut  that  W'htdi  tih 
rhureh  dt'sigiu'd.  Ih  thi‘  time  that  all  is  over  in  the  church,  all  srr 
wearied  uiiti  ven  often  i»fi'ended.  Th<‘  little  attention  thnt  can  h*-  thtnn 
to  the  clergy,  or  o]>]iorTnniTv  afforded  for  communication  with  tbeh 
(liiKvsan.  one  of  the  grt'ai  pur]>«*ses  of  visitati(*ns.  drives  them  ti»  tiier 
inn  fi»T  rt'fTt‘shnient  :  and  the\  return  their  iinnu's,  laineiitiug  all  tin 
wTiy  hov  grievnush  .such  im]>ort:int  things  are  managed  and  pervertfti. 
Seldom  is  there  anv  thing  hnnight  forward  thnt  is  truly  interesting  fw 
the  ocensioff  either  in  this  nr  the  nrchdeacon’s  visitntion.  When  ae*- 
ther  attendR.  which  is  ver^  often  the  cast ,  the  clerge,  carept  the  grrtt 
ones,  are  lirought  jtonit'  ten  nr  twentv  miles,  just  to  answrer  to  their 
names.  ]>eTdini>s  l>efi>n‘  a  sticinian.  or  other  very  improper  official.  Thr 
churchwardens  are  not  imfrequentlv  instihed  and  hrow-lieritfT  ffr 
things  thiw  could  nntt  leirallv  attend  to.  Tliev  nre  obliged  to  tihr 
oathR.  whieli.  if  thev  iftciallT  fulfiL  wd!l  suhjert  them  to  the  tymaltA'^ 
the  ci\*il  lav  :  and  if  they  do  not  fulfil,  to  Httle  lesR.  1  fear,  than  d«i- 
Inmate perjury.  Such  genemllv  is  the  state  of  vishntions.  No  oiiiidr 
then  that  they  are  esteemt*d  httthsonic.  or  to  l»e  any  thing  except  trhr 
they  ongi^t  tt»  l*e.  As  things  exist,  almost  vnrrr  churchwarden  iflW* 
rmnrn it  an  urr  Iwirdrnnr  or  wifful  perjiiTT.  So  little  nttcntfoi.  is 
to  ttiisrrpnr  sin  and  ti*  the  eoiwriviitiotis  wmijdes  hones?  men.  thf* 
1  hnvr  known  some  theratened  ^vith  exci»mmiinicatinn,  wdicn  they  hsitr 
fUm*d  ti»  Tefu5*  Ruci'  horrible  profanitv.  Surelv,  for  hoxicstyV  •hr, 
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not  to  moTition  the  honour  of  (y<k1,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  theoe 
thinirs  ought  instantly  to  be  renu*died.  If  the  civil  law  has  auper- 
jifded  the  ecelesiasticjil,  either  let  the  with  he  dis]>ensiHl  with,  or  iei 
every  f^tu'stion  relating  thereto,  be  struck  out  from  the  othclal  forms  of 
Twitntion/ 

« 1  Rin  aware,’  he  continues,  '  that  ingenious  and  casuisdail  men 
nay  soften,  extenuate,  and  try  to  explain  away  much  of  the  offensive 
pert  of  this  matter.  But  why  suffer  men’s  understandings,  couBdences, 
and  common  sense  to  lx?  burdened  and  insulted  unth  that  which  it  re¬ 
quires  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  subtle  to  make  any  advanci^  in 
explaining  away  ?  Let  the  thing  be  reformed  at  once,  and  made  clciir 
and  plain  before  common  understandings,  and  to  phiiii,  hom^st  men. 
Let  the  way  lx*  made  clear  before  them,  and  they  will  mdk  in  it.  As 
it  is,  they  will  not  move  n  step  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  papers  are  thus  returned, — **  We  have  nothing  to  pre- 
lent.”’  pp.  157 — IftO. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Aenster  makes  a  complaint  of  the  partiality 
shewn  in  the  hestowment  of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  whicli, 
though  we  believe  it — we  might  say,  know  it  to  be  perfectly  just, 
we  do  not  quote  ;  partly  because  not  important  to  our  8|>ecific 
desiem,  and  partly  becanse  it  has  a  tone  somewhat  querulous, 
which  may  he  taken  advantage  of  by  objectors. 

*  For  myself*,  he  says,  *  I  can  expect  nothing ;  but  1  am  not  so  old 
that  1  may  not  live  to  see  changes  that  wall  moke  the  heart  of  the 
itoutost  faint.  1  may  be  considered  os  an  alarmist,  and  1  may  be  de¬ 
ed  ved  ;  but  the  state  of  our  affairs  is  such  that,  in  my  mind,  we  are 
tppmaching  very  near  unto  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  that  either  the 
cnurch  or  the  nation  ever  saw.’ 

We  must  once  more  adduce  our  Author,  and  then  take  leave 
of  him,  heartily  wishing  that  his  honest  boltliiess  may  not  lose 
its  reward — all  the  reward  he  seeks — that  of  successfully  mov¬ 
ing  indispensable  reforms. 

'  The  people,  generally  speaking,  who  (xiy  any  serious  atlention  to 
religion  and  their  souls,  trouble  not  themselves  with  curious  uud  quib¬ 
bling  questions,  either  about  coufonuity  or  diss^'iit.  \\  hat  they  wish 
to  act*  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  is  a  spirit  and  conduct  agreeable  t4> 
thfir  high  and  holy  profession.  They  wish  to  see  and  hear  men,  w  hose 
betrts  are  truly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  who  consider  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  may  fulhl  the  ministry  which  they  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gosi>el  of  the  grace  of  Gtxl. 
What  they  wisli  to  hear  is,  the  Gospel  in  ail  its  truth,  fulness,  and 
dmpiicity.  Where  they  cannot  hear  this,  they  make  little  or  no  ac- 
Qouut  either  of  place  or  person.  The  true  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
dial  alone  which  draw's  all  thoughtful,  serious,  penitent,  and  devout 
^ersitus  unto  it.  Lveu  others  sec  in  it  somethuig  that  excites  their 
tttentiuu,  and  wins  their  regard.  And  tliough  they  cannot  give  a  just 
ciaisuu  of  the  cause,  they  naturally  conclude  that  there  must  lx;  suui**- 
thiiig  very  imjH»rtaut  attacheil  to  it,  when  it  had  its  foundation  in  the 
dcaih  and  sacrifice  of  the  only-begotten  son  of  God.*  pp.  1<»7,  1011. 
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In  his  fourth  chapter,  tlie  Author,  in  the  language  of  honest 
earnestness  and  Christian  hold  ness,  urges  upon  those  high  in 
station,  n  timely  return  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Church  ;  and  adduces  considerations  of  that  sort  which  ask  no 
eloquence  to  give  them  weight  with  men  who  have,  in  any  com¬ 
mon  degree,  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 

lie  goes  on  to  demand  an  even-handed  justice  in  effecting 
reform ;  instead  of  that  partiality  which,  while  it  is  zealous  to 
correct  the  misdoings  of  poor  curates,  lifts  not  a  finger  of  re¬ 
proof  against  the  great  ones — non  residents  and  phiralists. 

‘  This  unevenhanded  justice,  instead  of  effecting  any  good,  pro- 
‘  vokes  the  weak,  encourages  the  strong,  and  excites  in  the  end 
‘  the  eonten)pt  of  all.’ — ‘  Is  it  just  V  he  asks.  ‘  Is  it  reasonable? 

‘  Or  will  it  be  long  tolerated,  that  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in- 
‘  tercsts  of  the  many,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  temporal  and 
‘  worldly  interests  of  the  few  ?  Surely  this  was  never  intended 
‘  by  the  legislators  of  the  land  : — they  must  have  been  imposed 
‘  upon.*  The  perversion  of  the  episcopal  visitation  is  again 
loudly  complained  of  by  our  Author. 

‘  Hut  how  these  visitations  are  generally  managed,  and  what  evil,  ra¬ 
ther  than  g«M)d,  is  j)nHliiccd  by  them,  is,  I  fear,  but  too  obvious  to  need 
mueh  explanation.  Seldom  do  the  bishops  undertake  these  visitations 
ill  person  ;  and  almost  as  seldom,  in  some  dioceses,  is  this  the  case  with 
the  archdtnieon.  (.\»mmonly  does  the  former,  on  the  same  day  when 
he  chH\s  visit,  order  up  the  children  for  confirmation.  All  therefore  is 
bustle  and  confusion.  One  service  is  hurried  so  fast  on  the  heels  of 
the  other,  that  the  season  and  scene  is  any  thing  but  that  which  the 
church  designed.  Ily  the  time  that  all  is  over  in  the  church,  all  arc 
wearied  and  very  often  offended.  The  little  attention  that  can  be  shcavii 
to  the  clergy,  or  ojiportunity  afforded  for  communication  with  their 
diiK'esan,  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  visitations,  drives  them  to  their 
inn  f  »r  refreshment ;  and  they  return  to  their  homes,  lamenting  all  the 
way  how  grievouslv  such  important  things  arc  managed  and  perverted. 
Seldom  is  there  any  thing  bnmght  forward  that  is  truly  interesting  for 
the  occasiofT,  either  in  this  or  the  archdeacon’s  visitation.  When  nei¬ 
ther  attends,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  the  clergy,  except  the  great 
om*s,  are  brought  some  ten  or  twenty  miles,  just  to  answer  to  their 
nami*s,  perhaps  before  a  socinian,  or  otlier  v'cry  improper  official,  ’fhe 
churelnmrdens  are  not  unfn*quently  insulted  and  brow-l)caten  for 
things  they  could  not  legally  attend  to.  '^Tliey  arc  obliged  to  take 
oaths,  which,  if  they  literally  fulfil,  will  subject  them  to  the  penalty  of 
the  civil  law  ;  and  if  they  do  not  fulfil,  to  little  less,  I  fear,  than  deli- 
lierate  perjury.  Such  genendlv  is  the  state  of  visitations.  No  wonder 
then  that  they  are  esteemed  hmthsome,  or  to  be  any  thing  except  what 
they  ought  to  In*.  As  things  exist,  almost  every  churchwarden  mnst 
commit  an  act  hindering  on  wilful  porjury.  So  little  attention  is  paid 
to  this  crying  sin,  ami  to  the  eoiiseientious  scrujiles  of  honest  men,  that 
I  have  known  some  threateneil  w'ith  cxconimunicjition,  W'hen  they  have 
dari'd  to  refuse  such  horrible  jirofunity.  Surely,  for  honesty’s  sake, 
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not  to  mention  the  honour  of  Gml,-  rind  the  interests  of  relimon,  those 
tiling  ought  instantly  to  be  remedied.  If  the  civil  low  has  super- 
jiotied  the  ecclesiastical,  cither  let  the  oath  be  disjKmsed  with»  or  let 
every  question  relating  thereto,  be  struck  out  from  the  official  forms  of 
visitation.' 

*  1  am  aware,*  he  continues,  *  that  ingenious  and  casuistical  men 
may  soften,  extenuate,  and  try  to  explain  away  much  of  the  offensive 
part  of  this  matter.  But  why  suffer  men’s  understandings,  consciences, 
and  common  sense  to  bo  burdened  and  insulted  with  that  which  it  ro- 
qiiiros  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  subtle  to  make  any  advance  in 
ex])laining  away  ?  Let  the  thing  be  reformed  at  once,  and  made  clear 
and  plain  before  common  understandings,  and  to  plain,  honest  men. 
Let  the  way  be  made  clear  before  them,  and  they  will  uadk  in  it.  As 
it  is,  they  will  not  move  a  step ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  papers  are  thus  returned, — *'  We  have  nothing  to  pre¬ 
sent.”*  pp.  157— 160. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Acaster  makes  a  complaint  of  the  partiality 
shewn  in  the  bestowment  of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  which, 
though  we  believe  it — we  might  say,  know  it  to  be  perfectly  just, 
we  do  not  quote  ;  partly  because  not  important  to  our  specific 
design,  and  partly  because  it  has  a  tone  somewhat  querulous, 
which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  objectors. 

'  For  myself*,  he  says,  *  I  can  expect  nothing ;  but  I  am  not  so  old 
that  I  may  not  live  to  see  changes  that  will  make  the  heart  of  the 
gtoutest  faint.  I  may  be  considered  os  an  alarmist,  and  1  may  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  but  the  state  of  our  affairs  is  such  that,  in  my  mind,  we  arc 
approaching  very  near  unto  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  that  cither  the 
cluirch  or  the  nation  ever  saw.* 

We  must  once  more  adduce  our  Author,  and  then  take  leave 
of  him,  heartily  wishing  that  his  honest  boldness  may  not  lose 
its  reward — all  the  reward  he  seeks — that  of  successfully  mov¬ 
ing  indispensable  reforms. 

*  The  people,  generally  speaking,  who  pay  any  serious  attention  to 
religion  and  their  souls,  trouble  not  themselves  w'ith  curious  and  quib-‘ 
bling  questions,  cither  about  conformity  or  dissent.  What  they  wish 
to  see  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  is  a  spirit  and  conduct  agreeable  to 
their  high  and  holy  profession.  They  wish  to  sec  and  hear  men,  whose 
hearts  arc  truly  devoted  to  their  work,  and  who  consider  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  them,  so  that  they  may  fulfil  the  ministry  which  they  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Gfod. 
What  they  wish  to  hear  is,  the  Gospel  in  all  its  truth,  fulness,  and 
simplicity.  Where  they  cannot  hear  this,  they  make  little  or  no  ac¬ 
count  cither  of  place  or  person.  The  true  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
that  alone  which  draws  all  thoughtful,  senous,  penitent,  and  devout 
persons  unto  it.  Even  others  see  in  it  something  that  excites  their 
attention,  and  wins  their  regard.  And  though  they  cannot  give  a  just 
reason  of  the  cause,  they  naturally  conclude  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  im|K)rtant  attached  to  it,  when  it  had  its  foundation  in  the 
death  and  sacrifice  of  the  only-begotten  son  of  God.*  pp.  167,  166. 

Sd2 
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I'ho  f^rouniU  of  roioonslranco,  as  urf^ed  by  our  Author,  re¬ 
solve  i1umu>«  I  v<'s  into  these  particulars  :—l .  The  ordinatiou  of 
lucii  whom  the  hishop.  if  he  examined  them  as  the  Church  re¬ 
quires  Itiiu  to  <h),  must  know  to  h<'  destitute  of  those  disposi¬ 
tions  and  emlowments  which  the  ordination  service  and  the 
canons,  taken  in  tlmir  lowest  sense,  suppose  in  the  candidate  for 
tile  sacred  uftiec.  2.  The  non-performance  of  divine  service  and 
pastc^ral  duty,  as  hv  law*  enact e<i,  in  a  lar^e  pnqmrtion  of  parisli 
churches  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  this  neglect  attrihut- 
nhle  mainly  to,  S.  I'hc  non-residence  of  a  great  jp«trt  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  practice  of  holding  pluralities,  i.  The  neglect 
and  abuse  of  that  episcoj^d  visitation  upon  which  the  Church 
insists.  And  /i.  The  want  generally,  on  the  part  of  the  bisho]^ 
4>f  a  |Kiternal,  disinterested,  and  zealous  concern  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  ihr  proplt\  I'or  rr«asons  already  explained,  we  have 
chosen  to  acUluce  our  Author’s  statements,  rather  than  advance 
the  same  things  in  our  own  manner ;  and  we  must  now  repeat  the 
profession,  that  we  lay  no  stress  upon  particular  allegations.  H 
in  any  points,  the  quotations  we  have  placed  on  our  pages  caii 
be  convicte<i  of  error  or  exaggeration,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
listen  to  correction,  and  glad  to  be  told,  if  told  authentically, 
that  things  are  much  better  than  they  have  been  represented. 
In  the  mean  tinie,  we  request  every  reader  whose  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Kstablished  Church  is  at  all 
extensive,  to  forget  the  allegations  he  has  just  perused,  and  to 
suhsliiute  for  tln'in  his  ou*n  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  whiclt 
the  parish  churches  of  the  district  or  county  wherein  he  may 
reside,  are  served.  And  if  any  of  our  readers  arc  so  happy  a> 
to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ecclesiastical  purity,  oflerii^ 
to  observation  none  or  few  of  the  abuses  complained  of,  let  tiicni 
deem  our  Author’s  hook,  and  our  own  article,  a  *  inucli  ado 
‘  about  nothing.'  lint,  bom  all  wlio  witness  with  sincere  grief 
the  neglected  state  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  who,  w  ith  serious  alarm,  look  at  a  popu¬ 
lation  that  is  becoming  every  day  more  dense  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  not  more  religious, — from  such  persons  we  beg  a  few 
nionients’  attention. 

l.el  it  then  he  clearly  understood,  what  is  the  matter  in  haod. 
^Ve  are  not  now  to  debate  questions  concerning  which  honest, 
pious,  and  intelligent  men  may  disagree.  We  arc  not,  with  toil 
ul  reason  and  stress  of  logic,  to  defend  a  position  upon  difficult 
and  much  controverted  ground,  whereon  the  strongest  and  iht 
best  intormed  minds  liave  wrestled  fruitlessly,  and  have  at  last 
held  to  opposite  conclusions.  We  do  not  come  charged  with 
objections  against  the  forms,  services,  or  constitutions  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Stale  ;  nor  are  we  about  to  protest  against  even  a 
single  phrase  of  its  liturgy  or  creeds,  or  to  moot  one  poini  of 
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itn  polity.  All  thcpo  thinip?, — all  these  questionable  or  questioned 
matters,  we  leave  far  behind  us,  and  are  willing  to  grant,  that  the 
Knglish  Chureh,  as  by  law  established,  is  liable  to  no  such  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  must  prevent  simple-hearted  and  Christian  men  from 
rejoicing  in  its  restoration  to  just  that  point  of  purity  and  eftioi- 
ency  which  its  venerated  founders  desired  and  supposed.  Our 
argument,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  nothing  else  than  the  voice 
(if  all  the  Honest  against  all  the  Corrupt ;  and  we  are  rttady 
instantly  to  surrender  a  point  concerning  which  any  disititerestc<l 
snd  intelligent  man  may  say, — There  1  cannot  go  with  yon. 
The  question  we  have  to  put,  is  simply  this By  what  means, 
probably  efTicient,  the  mass  of  the  |>eople  may  regain  |>ossessioii 
of  those  religious  advantages  for  which  they  pay,  and  to  which 
the  law  of  the  land  entitles  them,  as  fully  as  it  does  a  purchaser 
to  the  houses  and  lands,  the  price  of  which  he  has  laid  down? 

There  may  be  some  persons, — it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  in¬ 
deed  some, — who,  were  they  candidly  to  express  their  minds, 
would  ent  short  a  discussion  of  this  sort,  by  saying ‘  We  really 
wish  to  witness  no  such  purification  of  the  Established  Church 
as  vou  talk  of :  on  the  contrary,  we  should  regret  to  see  it  so 
far  reformed  as  might  strengthen  its  influence  and  prolong  its 
existence.  The  Church,  as  by  law  establisbetl,  we  hold  to  be 
utterly  a  corrupt  thing, — secular,  unscriptural,  deformetl,  grace¬ 
less  ;  and  the  more  flagrant  are  the  abuses  by  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  |)eople,  the 
better;  for  the  sooner  is  it  likely  to  come  to  its  end.*  As  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  sentiments  of  this  stamp,  so  neither  shall 
wc  enter  into  controversy  with  those  who  hold  them.  Let  them 
enjoy  all  the  comfort  they  can  gather  from  so  enlarged  and  be¬ 
nign  a  mode  of  thinking.  Yet.  we  w  ill  not  pass  on  without  hint¬ 
ing  to  any  such  ultra  dissenters,  if  such  there  l>e,  that  they 
jhould  he  careful  how  they  strengthen  the  disagreeable  suspi¬ 
cion  of  interested  views,  which  naturally  attaches  to  men  who 
are  gaininir  indirectly  by  the  disorders  and  abuses  against  which 
they  inveigh,  but  which  they  desire  not  to  he  remedied.  A  man 
should  take  great  heed  what  he  says,  whose  popularity  and  pro¬ 
sperity  result,  in  part,  from  the  negligence  or  misdemeanours  of 
the  neighbouring  ‘  parsons.*  For  our  own  parts,  we  should 
loathe  to  hear  (if  it  were  any  where  to  be  heard)  in  dissenting 
privacies,  the  misdeeds  of  bishops  and  clergy  related  with  glee, 
ind  chuckled  over  with  sanctimonious  pharisaism.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  a  pure  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  men  prompts  this  sort  of  malign  tattle ;  and  if  it 
springs  not  from  the  love  of  God  and  charity  tow'ards  our 
neighbour,  wlience  springs  it  ?  Persons  of  the  temper  to  which 
we  allude,  can  conqdain  of  no  injustice,  if  bound  up  in  the  same 
bundle  with  a  class  to  which  they  deem  then»selves  to  he  dlaine* 
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tricAUy  oppaf^ocl, — we  mean  with  tlu'  very  earrion-rtics  of  Churdi 
corrmUion ;  those  who,  fattening  on  ecelesiastiral  ravin,  flinch  at 
the  slightest  tonoli  of  reform,  and  raise  a  din  of'  calumny  against 
whoms4H»ver  dares  meiUile  with  their  secret  iloings,  or  lift  the  ape- 
eknis  cover  from  otV  their  snug  and  smoking  emoluments,  lioUi 
S4>rts  of  men,  on  their  own  shewing,  are  well  wishers  to  evil 
practices;  both,  alike,  w*)uld  stay  the  course  of  practicable  re- 
ftirm ;  an<l  each  has  in  readiness  a  gloaing  of  pious  solicitude, 
whenrwith  to  excuse  the  ilUap|U'Hmnce  of  the  part  l>e  takes. 
'I'he  one  urge,  that  the  evils  complaincii  of,  if  indee<l  they  art* 
evils,  must  not  be  touched,  lest  the  venerahle  fahric  of  oar 
‘  Apostolic  Church  *  shoidd  come  tumlding  down.  The  other 
ju*i‘  averring,  that  the  alniscs  of  the  system  should  lie  let  alone, 
lest  its  crisis  should  hi'  defcrre<l  or  superseded,  lloth  thcae 
sorts  of  men  should,  for  their  own  reputation’s  sake,  hold  their 
peace,  'rhey  will  never  gain  credit  lor  honest  motives. 

We  return  then,  and  gladly,  to  those  of  every  |^u*ty,  wlio  in 
sim)dicity  of  heart  rejoice  ns  often  as  they  witness,  in  any  quar¬ 
ter,  a  progression  frtun  the  worse  to  the  belter  ;  and  who,  if 
they  cannot  have  all  things  modelled  to  their  minds  are  nevei  the- 
k'ss  glad  w  henever  they  see  the  w  ie.ktHl  forsake  his  way.”  To 
such  ]>crsi»ns, — the  honest  of  every  name.  Churchman  and 
senter, — we  l>cg  to  suggest,  in  a  desulUiry  luauncr,  some  few  con¬ 
siderations. 

We  grant,  that  the  pious  contem]>l,iting  with  grief  existing 
abuses,  may  say :  ‘Yes,  we  well  know  tiuU  the  coarir  of' the 
prc84'nt  world  is  evil.  \’irtue  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  in  the  na- 
nority ;  the  .spiritually  mindeii,  the  faithful,  are  few;  aiui  they 
are  scornetl  and  thwiu*ted  in  tlieir  einleavours  to  do  good.  The 
triumphant  iimny,  secular  in  their  intentions  he  seeking 
their  own.  not  the  things  of  Christ :  and  thus  shall  it  be  until 
that  brighter  day  when  truth  shall  prevail.’  All  this  b  true  in 
its  way  ;  hut  it  is  not  that  side  of  the  subject  with  w  hich  wo  are 
now  concerned,  liec^iusc  this  is  an  evil  world,  it  does  not  follow 
that  crying  ahu.ses  may  not  l>c  remedied.  Men  are  not  lost  to 
all  sensi'  of  sliame  and  tluty ;  and,  bad  as  the  worUl  is,  the  mighty 
engine  of  public  o^anion,  when  fully  brought  to  liear  upon  inde- 
fensibk'  practices,  is  efiicient  for  the  proiluclion  of  great  reforms. 
IWcause  liie  sheep  of  Cltrist  are  lew,  it  does  not  loilow*  that  men 
may  not  he  made  to  blush  and  to  amend  their  doings 
enormously  ]>cculaie  in  otiice ; — it  does  not  follow,  that  pubhc 
servants,  of  high  and  low  degree,  may  not  be  compelled  do 
their  duty,  at  least  as  tar  as  the  letter  of  llieir  instructions 
reaches.  Nay  more,  it  does  not  ioUow,  that  the  well  dispoaed 
may  not  bt*  brought  to  stand  upon  a  much  higlier  le%*el  of  per- 
Idrmance  than  onci‘  tiiey  thought  of,  or  that  tlie  door  may  noi 
be  shut  eliecuvely  against  tiie  liagraiitly  incompetent  and  the 
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mpacious.  Such  reforms  as  these  may  assuredly  take  placo» 
not^vithstamliii^  that  we  live  in  an  evil  world,  and  that  the  true 
I'hurch  exists  therein  as  a  small  minority. 

Heforms  of  this  sort  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  actually 
taken  place  in  more  departments  than  one  of  the  public  service ; 
and  may  we  not  live  to  see  a  like  salutary  chan^  etfected  in  the 
Church  ?  In  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency,  in  the  management  of  our  public  interests,  towards 
the  correction  of  peculation,  sineciireship,  and  Hagrimt  inalver- 
sation.  'riiere  is  a  leaning  towards  reason  and  fairness.  There 
is  a  healthful  energy,  a  convalescent  force,  even  now  at  work  in 
the  social  body,  the  blooming  etiects  of  w  hich  may  be  discerned 
on  the  cheek  of  every  corporate  system  in  the  land,  from  bis 
Majesty’s  ( Cabinet  to  the  village  beiieht-club.  We  cannot  indeed 
deny  it  to  be  ^>ossible,  that  a  lapse  into  the  old  style  of  official 
corruption  may  take  place.  Yet,  certainly,  the  present  course 
and  current  of  things  sets  strongly  against  those  perversions,  of 
all  sorts,  by  which  individuals  at  once  mar  the  }>ubiie  weal,  uiul 
enrich  themselves.  In  particular  instances,  misappropriations 
may  still  be  bidden,  or  extenuated,  or  even  openly  inaintained, 
by  the  main  force  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  long  prescription. 
Nevertheless,  the  monster  of  fraud  in  ollice  has  received  a 
deadly  wound;  nor  seems  likely  to  he  healed  of  its  hurt. 

iUit  it  must  be  granted,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  our 
Church  Establishment,  viewed  as  a  branch  of  the  public  service, 
has  partaken  less  than  most  of  its  sister  departments,  of  the  recti¬ 
fying  induence  of  public  opinion.  It  has  lain  more  under  the  hedge 
ot  impurity,  and  has  held  to  many  acknowledged  disorders 
which,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  have  been  put  to 
shame.  This  has  hap)>ened  from  causes  not  hard  to  he  assigned. 
\V  c  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  tw  o  which  seem 
to  us  to  stand  foremost.  But  it  must,  in  candour  and  justice, 
be  acknowledged,  that  though  the  Chinch  is  behind-hand  in  the 
course  of  general  reform,  still  it  has,  in  fact,  made  some  consi¬ 
derable  advances  of  late.  We  are  not  speaking  so  much  of  the 
spread  of  true  piety  and  of  evangelical  principles  among  the 
clergy,  as  of  a  general  return  to  decency  and  professional  de¬ 
corum  of  manners  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  body ;  ami  also  of 
an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  high  official  cliaracter.  This 
improvement  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  remember  what 
the  Cliureh  was  forty  years  ago,  or  only  thirty. 

The  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  tlie  Church 
Lstahiikhment,  and  especially  upon  its  high  places,  is  less  than  it 
should  he :  h'irst^  in  consequence  of  the  hidden ^  indefinite,  and 
ifiirituai  nature  of  the  mhchufs  and  danuiffc  which  accrue  to  the 
pnUic  welfare,  Jropn  the  ineompetency,  the  unfaithfulness,  and 
the  muli>€rsaiion  of  public  servants  in  this  peeuliur  department. 
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U',  during  an  interval  of  peace,  a  proHigatc  minister — Villiers, 
a  c — has  filled  every  post  of  coniniaiKl  in  the  army  aad 

navy  with  court  sycophants,  the  first  brunt  of  war,  the  first  few 
months  of  terrible  conflict  w  ith  a  powerful  and  accomplished  foe, 
brings  to  light  infallibly  the  foul  play  of  traitorous  corruption. 
The  clamours  of  a  wronged  and  indignant  nation  hunt  every 
incoin|K!tent  minion  from  his  place ;  the  author  of  all  the  inis- 
cliicf  is  hailed  from  his  seat  of  favour  ;  and  tlie  honour  of  tiie 
country  is  entrusted  to  men  whose  i>ersonal  merit  is  their  re- 
commciulation. 

But  alas !  mischiefs  incomparably  greater  than  such  as  can 
result  from  battles  lost,  (even  if  we  look  not  beyond  temporal 
interests,)  may  follow — follow  with  the  noiseless  step  of  nightly 
pestilence— from  corrupt  a])pointincnts  in  the  Church,  and  none 
1)0  alive  to  the  faUd  treason ; — or  so  few  l>e  alive  to  it,  that  their 
remonstrant  voice  sounds  only  like  the  querulous  wailing  of  a 
disappointed  faction.  Silently  and  unobserved,  the  venom  of 
hcartJcU  iididelity,  or  of  murky  contemj)t  for  all  things  sacred, 
may  have  sutl'used  itself  ih rough  the  community.  The  ricli 
and  the  educated  tmiy  have  ac({uired  a  settled  conviction  that 
religion  is  a  farce  and  a  cloak ;  tlic  poor  may  have  learned  to 
harbour  in  the  deptli  of  their  hearts  a  sentiment,  the  most  f)er- 
nicious  that  can  rest  in  the  human  bosom — a  sentiment  of  min¬ 
gled  hatred  and  contempt  towards  the  ministers  of  religion,  as 
drone.s  as  oppressors,  and  as  hypocrites ;  and  all  classes  may 
have  become  awfully  familiar  with  the  violation  of  the  most 
Si)lenn)  engagements,  and  may  hiivc  learned,  from  tlie  servants 
of  God,  to  aflVont  Heaven  w  ith  perjury.  In  a  word,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  millions,  may  have  lapsed  into  a  condition  in 
which  they  wait  only  for  the  lirst  sounds  of  the  bugle  of  sedi¬ 
tion,  to  hurst  forth  w  ith  horrible  outrage  in  every  crow  ded  high¬ 
way  of  the  land.  All  this  may  have  come  to  pass,  and  it  may 
have  flowed  directly  from  the  corrupt  conduct  of  bishops  and 
patrons,  in  iilling  the  ministry  of  the  Church  with  men  who  Imve 
courted  ordination  fiian  secular  motives,  and  whose  irreligious 
manners,  negligence,  and  covetous  practices,  have  caused  the 
people  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  parson.  And  yet,  while  all 
this  immeasurable  damage  has  been  accruing,  no  outcry,  no 
sounds  of  alarm,  until  too  late,  may  have  been  heard.  All  has 
moved  on  pleasantly,  as  of  old.  Clergy,  young  and  decrepid, 
may  have  been  sleek  and  blithe.  Bishops,  dukes,  and  earls, 
may  hn\  e  exchanged,  as  aforetime,  the  gratulatory  smiles  of  pro¬ 
sperous  partnership  in  dividing  and  deling  out  the  wool  of  the 
flock.  Bloated  pluralisis  may  have  stretched  their  anas  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  and  may  have  slept  upon  their  heaps  of  sacri¬ 
legious  rapiiit%  waking  oidy  to  bark  at  ‘  sictarists.’  Meanwhile, 
the  vast  structure  of  the  uatiouai  institutions,  civil  and  sacred) 
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(tor  the  fates  of  the  two  are  l>onnd  together,)  may  have  glibly 
moved  down,  whole  and  entire,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  steep 
whence,  in  a  moment,  they  shall  plunge,  witli  hideous  noise, 
to  rise  no  more !  *1 

We  say,  that  the  mischiefs  which  How  from  corrupt  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Church,  terrible  and  infallible  as  they  are,  “work  so 
murh  Ix'neath  the  surface  of  the  social  system, — 'their  winter 
time  of  bladeless  germination  is  usually  so  protracted,— ^hc 
danger  steps  on  so  softly, — the  poison  ferments  so  low  in  the 
hearts  of  men — in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  who 
are  nevertheless  the  manf/  and  the  y/roa^,— that  the  corrective 
voice  of  public  opinion  is  not  awakened  ;  or  not  with  that  uni¬ 
versality  and  vigour,  with  that  force  and  promptness,  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  urgency  of  the  danger  de¬ 
mand. 

This,  then,  is  a  prime  reason  why  the  Church  is  behind¬ 
hand,  compared  witli  other  branches  of  tlie  public  business,  in 
the  course  of  reform.  Men,  the  generality  of  men,  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  hurt  which  themselves  and  their  neighbours  are 
receiving  from  the  misconduct  or  negligence  of  their  spiritual 
guardians.  There  have,  however,  appeared,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  indications — quite  of  late — of  an  auspicious  turning  of 
the  public  mind  towards  the  perils  that  impend  in  this  quarter ; 
— and  a  breath,  perhaps,  may  kindle  the  ftame  of  national  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  spiritual  delinquents.  May  we  not  go  on  to 
say,  that  there  are  also  indications,  though  much  dissembled, 
of  an  awakening  of  attention  to  this  neglected  danger  on  the 
part  of  some  secular  personages  high  in  power  ?  May  it  not 
bo  guessed,  that  two  or  three  such  men  have,  at  length,  come 
to  the  conviction,  that,  whether  the  Christianity  which  them¬ 
selves  contemn  be  true  or  not.  Church  abuses,  of  a  flagrant  sort, 
must  no  longer  be  winked  at ;  and  that,  spite  of  the  wincing  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved,  the 
people  brought  back  to  contentment,  and  to  a  temper  of  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  religious  elements  of  the  constitution,  and  if 
those  elements  are  to  be  rescued  from  dissolution ; — if  this  is  to 
be  done,  the  Church,  as  well  in  its  highest  as  in  its  humblest 
oflices,  must  be  served  by  men  who  will  do  their  duty,  who  fear 
to  be  perjured,  and  who,  whatever  doctrinal  peculiarities  they 
may  profess,  (with  which  statesmen,  as  such,  have  no  concern,) 
will  honestly  refund  their  salaries  to  the  coffers  of  the  national 
wealth,  by  ‘  work  and  labour  done  ’. 

The  second  of  the  two  principal  causes  which  hitherto  have 
deprived  our  Church  Establishment  of  the  benefits  derivable 
from  the  action  of  public  opinion,  we  presume  to  be,  the  divi¬ 
sions,  jealousies,  and  hostilities  that  exist  among  that  sounder 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  actually  alive  to  the  dangers 
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ami  eclh  of  cccl^^tiiaitfical  corruptitm^  anti  ulioao  remonstranoef;, 
were  they  hut  harnu>uiout<  and  consentient,  niii;ht  prohabiy 
avail  to  its  removal.  The  subject  is  diilicuU  ami  delicate* ;  never¬ 
theless  \vc  must  procceel ;  and  we  ilo  so  with  the  more  conti* 
dcnce,  beciiusc,  if  we  have  a  word  of  blame,  it  must  fall  chiefly 
u|K>n  our  own  party, — if,  inileed,  we  have  a  parly  that  will 
own  us. 

The  force  of  public  opinion  is  to  Ik?  estiinateil,  not  simplv  by 
tlie  show  of  hands,  hut  rather  by  the  quality  of  tlie  suffrage 
that  is  jjiven ; — by  the  depth  of  the  feeling  that  prompts  it,  by 
the  intelligence  that  guides  it,  by  the  moderation  that  controls 
it,  and  by  the  virtue  which  shall  sustain  it  against  opposition, 
and  under  defeat.  Nt>w,  even  if  the  mass  of  the  c<miraunity 
were  less  alive  than  it  is,  to  the  evils  that  aillict  or  threateti  the 
country  from  clerical  delinquencies,  yet,  if  the  party  termed  the 
religious,— if  all  who  with  intelligence  and  seal  care  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  couhl  but  unite  in  a  calm,  a  firm,  a  guileless  protestation 
against  ackmm'lcd^eti  and  indefensible  abuses  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  (Uiurch; — if  these  coulil  so  feel  the  importance 
of  the  greater  interests  of  religion,  as  to  n  sign  their  solicitude 
for  the  less  ; — if  they  could  severally  give  proof  that  they  were 
not  making  a  cloak  of  this  protestation,  while  cherishing  an 
after-purpiise  of  faction  ; — if  all  this  could  hapfien; — if,  in  a  w  ord, 
the  religious,  as  a  bixly,  could  walk  togetlier  iqmn  the  high 
ground  of  Christi;ui  fKitriolism;  then,  we  hesiute  not  to  say,  that 
a  glorious  reform  must  be  tl^c  result ;  a  refoi  m  not  less  important 
in  its  consequences,  than  that  w  hich  was  achieved  ihree  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  are  not,  indeed,  so  sim))le,  not  so  entirely  uninformed  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  u>  have  forgotten  the  misustHl  and 
almost  bi)undless  })ower  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  intrigues  of 
court  sycopliancy,  or  the  caprice  of  royal  preference.  All  these 
things  we  think  of,  and  set  them  down  duly  in  our  calculations. 
Nc\Trtheicss,  we  rej>eat  tiie  profession  of  our  conviction,  that 
a  wise,  undivided,  and  ix^rsevering  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
ChrUiiati  people  of  England,  against  those  fH^rtershm^  of  cccle- 
siasiical  power  which  none  dare  to  defend,  would  issuiJ,  and 
issue  ere  very  long,  in  a  restoration  of  our  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  to  the  intention  of  its  founders.  And  we  dare  to  aflinn, 
moreover,  tliat  ^uch  u  restoration,  even  though  iK)t  a  phrase  tfi 
the  Eook  of  Couunon  Erayer  were  aii>ended,  would  be  ibUowed 
by  a  reform  of  the  national  maimers,  incalculably  great. 

liul  when  w  e  come  to  estimate  tlie  probability  of  any  such 
harmonious  protest  from  tlie  religious  party,  we  confess  that  we 
almost  despond.  Alas !  Uiose  who  should*  know  better, — thoiK' 
who  should  care  for  tlie  great  interests  of  morals, — tiiose  wiio 
profess  to  care  lor  tlie  salvation  of  men's  souls,— those  who  art 
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scTHVmpf  preachers  to  Imlia  aniKvhinn, — are  far  too  much  divided 
to  oft'ect  any  p’ood  work  which  demands  a  ‘  pull  altogether  *. 
Alas!  our  preferences,  our  nervous  apprehensions  of  each 
other,  our  brass-bound  usages !  W'e  do  not,  indeed,  satf  that 
we  esteem  these  things  of  more  moment  than  the  salvation  of  a 
nation ;  nevertheless,  we  could  not  reliiupiish  them,  no,  not  for 
tlic  ransom  of  a  world  !  Let  then  the  {teople  perish : — are  we 
‘  our  hrothers*  kce|>ers  ?  * 

'Fo  come  to  particulars. — The  sound  portion  of  tire  national 
clergy,  (we  love  not  to  call  them  the  evangelical  party,)  attached 
as  they  are,  honestly  and  firmly,  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Church,  and  keenly  alive,  as  Christian  men  must  be,  to  the 
awful  and  mischievous  profanations  that  attend  the  actual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  affairs,  are  yet,  as  a  party,  placed  in  so  pecu¬ 
liar  and  difficult  a  position,  that  their  disapproval  of  abuses  is 
rendered  nugatory,  or  is  utterly  silenced.  W  hile  discharging 
their  consciences  towards  their  flocks  by  preaching  nu  tkoilish 
itttl  doctrine,  they  find  their  utmost  discretion  necessary  to 
screen  themselves  from  the  imputation  of  secret  disaflection  to¬ 
wards  the  Church  itself;  and  with  this  feeling,  they  think  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  observe  a  sad  silence  in  relation  to  corrupt 
practices,  lest  their  remonstrance  should  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  conclusive  of  that  dissetiUtrihm  which  was  only  sus¬ 
pected  before.  Nor  is  this  the  only  impediment  that  stands  in 
the  path  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  to  prevent  tlieir  powerful  re¬ 
monstrance  from  being  heard.  I'bese  good,  but  shackled  men 
stand  ever  in  front  of  the  hundred  thousand  keen  eyes  of  Dis¬ 
sent.  Loving  the  Establishment,  and  wisliing  its  pros|)erity, 
tliey,  of  course,  dread  the  growth  of  separation,  and  feel  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  in  every  expression  of 
disapprobation  on  their  part,  of  the  persons  or  measures  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  to  corroborate  or  to  palliate  secession. 
Every  protest  they  might  make  against  abuses,  would  instantly 
(to  use  a  technical  phrase)  pass  iuto  a  second  edition^  pointed 
and  aggravated,  from  the  dissenting  press would  ring  round 
the  land  from  every  echoing  wall  of  schism,  and  would  thus 
come  upon  themselves  with  redoubled  harm.  They  are  silent 
therefore :  or  the  righteous  indignation  which  conscience 
prompts,  is  whispered  only  in  the  secret  cliaml>er,  wiience  it 
issues  not,  or  in  the  closet ;  and  tiiough  it  reaches  the  skies  to 
sadden  the  joys  of  heaven,  is  lost  on  earth,  where,  if  boldly  ut¬ 
tered,  it  might  have  achieved  reform. — But  we  have  done  on 
this  topic,  painful  as  it  is ;  and  proceed  with  greater  freedom  to 
speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  as  afiecting,  or 
Cftptible  of  adecLing,  the  state  and  adiniiiistratiou  of  the  Estab- 
lislied  Church. 
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Do  \vc  then  Maine  the  Dissenters,  because  hisliops  are  negli- 
gcnt,  and  the  clergy,  too  many  of  them,  secular?  Yes,  candidly, 
we  lay  a  large  part  of  this  blame  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  their 
powerful  influence  upon  public  opinion,  has  not  been  what  it 
should  be,  and  has  not  been  directed  to  the  best  ends.  We  want, 
from  the  Dissenters,  not  a  fawning  upon  the  Church,  not  a 
truckling  to  rank  and  power,  not  an  abandonment  of  principles 
deemed  important;  but  we  want  an  enlightened,  magnanimous, 
Christian  patriotism ;  we  want  from  them,  at  this  moment  of 
the  evolution  of  a  new  course  of  things,  a  style  of  thinking  more 
enlarged  than  that  of  their  worthy  ancestors,  the  Puritans,  and 
a  line  of  conduct  demanding  more  greatness  of  soul  than  would 
he  required  to  die  at  the  stake. 

It  is  assumed,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  country,  not  in  a  very  noisy,  but  in  an  articulate 
manner,  a  conviction  that  tlie  revenues  of  the  Church  have  loiifr 
enough  been  left  a  prey  to  the  aristocracy,  and  must  hencefor¬ 
ward  he  devoted,  honestly,  to  the  important  purposes  for  which 
they  are  set  apart  from  the  common  stock  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources.  And  it  is  assumed,  moreover,  that  besides  this  grow¬ 
ing  general  sentiment,  a  similar  conviction,  in  the  form  of  a 
great  political  truth,  has  at  length  reached  the  minds  of  certain 
influential  personages,  who,  if  not  first  overthrown  by  the 
bloated  enemies  of  all  rigliteousness,  will  pursue  a  course  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country.  It  is  assumed  also,  tliat  the  precise 
character  of  such  measures  of  reform,  and  their  success,  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  temper  and  conduct — the  moderation 
and  wisdom,  or  tlie  violence  and  folly — of  that  vast  and  energetic 
body  which  exists  in  secession  from  the  Established  Church. 
If  some  country  rectors,  and  vicars,  and  curates,  look  abroad 
upon  dissent  in  hoodwinked  terror,  not  knowing  what  they  see, 
save  that  a  monster  is  in  the  streets,  horrid  in  aspect,  and  by  all 
means  to  be  crushed  ;  and  if  some  dignitaries,  w  hose  education 
and  rank  should  secure  them  against  vulgar  alarms,  are  infa¬ 
tuated  by  their  prejudices  and  their  fears;  and  if  certain  well- 
meaning  s(|uires,  and  country  knights,  and  lords, — zealous 
toasters  of  ‘  Church  and  King,’ — partake  of  the  blinding  jea¬ 
lousies  of  the  frock  ; — it  is  pretty  certain,  that  the  two  or  three 
leading  spirits,  to  whom  we  allude,  are  not  thus  absurd.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  a  w  ily  premier  may  think  it  needful  to  shew  to 
a  bishop,  a  visage  duly  lengthened  by  seeming  sympathy,  when 
the  ‘  dangers  of  the  Church  *  are  talked  of;  but  we  may  feci 
assured,  that  the  most  consummate  tactician  of  our  times  cal¬ 
culates  the  couTvSe  of  his  policy  upon  other  documents  than  such 
as  may  have  been  slipped^  into  his  hand  by  a  right  reverend 
adviser,  //c  looks  abroad  with  none  but  his  own  keen  eyes; 
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and  will  act,  act  vigorously,  astoundingly,  upon  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  temper  and  relative  forces  of  the  many  parties  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided. 

An  enlightened  minister  of  state  must  perfectly  well  know', 
that,  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved, — if  the  Cliurch,  as  by  law 
established,  is  to  be  upheld, — if  its  revenues  are  to  be  res¬ 
cued  from  tbc  impatience  of  profane  turbulence,  goaded  by 
necessity, — if  this  salvation  is  to  be  achieved,  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  its  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  must  hence¬ 
forward  be  men  who  will  industriously  and  sternly  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Call  them  orthodox,  call  them 
evangelical,  such  a  statesman  cares  not  a  straw  ;  nor  should  care; 
but  they  must  be  men,  not  merely  talented  and  accomplished 
for  their  ofiice,  but  distinguished  by  those  specific  dispositions 
and  habits  of  life  which,  upon  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view* 
of  the  subject,  incontestably  belong  to  the  character  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister.  Bishops,  henceforward,  must  be  men  whom  the 
people  will  reverence.  The  day  is  gone  by,  w  hen  courtiers  and 
bottlemen  might  serve  the  bench.  Whether  piety  he  a  name 
or  a  substance,  it  is  unquestionably  a  something  which  a  bishop 
must  possess, — or  the  Church  will  fall ;  and  he  must  use  this 
piety,  not  as  a  surplice,  to  be  put  on  and  oft‘;  it  must  be  the 
very  garb  of  his  life.  Every  one  knows,  (whether  or  not  he  be 
himself  a  Christian,)  what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  a  man 
sincerely  devout,  unblameable  in  manners,  sedulous  in  duty,  and 
so  forth.  Such,  and  such  only,  must  now’  he  sought  for,  to  fdl 
high  stations  in  the  Church.  None  but  such. can  bring  back 
the  Establishment  into  the  affections  of  the  people,  whence, 
alas !  it  has  fallen  far.  An  enlightened  statesman  (w  e  say)  must 
feel  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  as  great 
and  as  fatal  a  fault  in  policy,  to  make  a  profligate  brother  or 
cousin  of  a  duke  a  bishop,  as  it  would  be,  in  time  of  war,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  chicken-hearted  coxcomb  to  the  command  of  a  seventy- 
four,  or  to  send  out  such  a  one  at  the  head  of  an  adventurous 
descent  upon  the  enemy’s  territory. 

But  now’,  whence  springs  (in  great  part)  this  urgent  necessity 
for  giving  health  and  efliciency  to  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country  ?  Springs  it  not  largely  from  the  existence,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  numerous  bodies,  respectable,  opulent, 
well-informed,  and  alert,  who  stand  ready  to  receive  whatever 
the  Church,  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  her  clergy, 
may  lose;— *who,  by  the  general  propriety  of  deportment  of 
their  ministers,  hold  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  a  com¬ 
parison  disparaging  to  beneficed  indolence  or  levity ;  and 
whose  continual  augmentations,  unless  checked  or  counter¬ 
poised,  must,  at  length,  overset  the  constitution?  ^  . 

All  this  is  pretty  obvious,  and  has  been  often  advanced ;  but 
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thr  inforonrc  t^rawn  from  the  fact,  bv  some,  is  of  tlfis  sort, — 
nnmriv,  'I'hat  lh('  more  the  !'>is';ontcrs  arc  strcmious  m  main- 
tainin;^  arnl  pnhli^liiii^  tlmir  ]>ccnliar  orinciplcs,  the  more  they 
ns*<nm('  of  a  ihrcatoiiitii:  or  formitlahu'  a^jpoct,  the  more  they 
r>fi'cr  to  the  eve  of  statcvmon  a  iooj^-tlra^vn  arnl  cicep  phalanx  of 
nppnshinri  in  the  rcli^iot)  !>y  law  rstahlishcil,  the  more  their 
manv*shapcii  banners  hlaze  upon  the  front  of  heaven  in  fierce  co¬ 
lours  of  tlcfianco,  so  mucli  the  more  strongly  will  their  infiiienco 
avail  to  frighten  the  (tovernment  into  a  reform  of  the  Church. 

We  view  the  matter  altogether  in  a  difierent  light,  and  hohllv 
prontnmee  the  inference  we  have  ^ust  stated,  to  he  lliat  which 
will  recommend  itself  only  tf)  vulgar  minds.  In  the  eye  of  an 
itUelligent  statesman,  (as  we  think,  of  one  skilled  in  the  chess- 
]>layer’s  art  of  oppi^sing  partv  to  party,  for  the  gaining  of  his 
ends,  and  of  setting  sturdy  pawns  to  block  the  advances  of 
haughty  mitres,  and  the  reverse, — in  the  eye,  we  say,  of  sucli 
a  one,  I  >issenting  vehemence,  obtrusive  pertinacity  of  principle, 
democr.uic  contumaev  of  spirit  and  behaviour,  and  especially, 
that  very  ]>er<istence  upon  items  of  opiifion  which  splits  dissent 
itself  into  dissents, — are  the  very  cirenmstanees  upon  which  he 
will  ralcul.Ue  ns  fonning  so  many  dniuclions  from  the  whole 
amount  of  importance  whicli,  otherwise,  might  have  been  attri- 
Imted  to  the  opinion  of  the  secedors.  It  is  this  very  acridity  of 
dissenteri^m.  that  may  incline  him  to  make  the  experiment  of  hold-  \ 
ing  all  things  snugly  ns  they  are.  It  is  this  opposing  infiiicnce, 
that  he  will  rraftilv  emplov  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tlie 
support  of  that  large  and  infiiiential  portion  of  the  community, 
who,  tliough  much  mi>liking  Church  abuses,  would  submit 
any  thing,  rather  than  give  way  to  what  they  deem  revolutionary 
religionism.  liCt  the  l>issenters  assure  themselves,  that  much 
of  what  ftltra  Dissenters  think  and  speak  of  with  great  com¬ 
placency,  is  not  merely  the  object  of  contempt  to  men  of  high 
station  ami  commanding  intelligence,  hut  afi'ords  to  them  a  com¬ 
forting  conviction  that  the  separatists  arc  not  likely  very  soon  to 
overbalance  the  (duirch. 

Ibit  now  let  ii<  for  a  moment  imagine — wlio  may  not  some¬ 
times  fondly  tlream? — tliat  the  tliousands  who  stand  aloof  from 
the  I'.stahlished  ('hurch,  wen*— just  wliat  we  would  h.avc  them 
to  he;  just  what  the  religion  they  profess  would  make  them; 
just  what  a  large  and  genuine  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  spread  of  Christianity,  would  impel  them  to  become.  I-ct 
us  suppose  tliat  tliey  openly  renounce,  and  actually  put  away 
from  amofi^  thrinsr/rcs,  the  principles,  temper,  and  practices  of 
sectarianism  :  tiiat  tliey  compose  every'  trivial  discord,  and  heal 
every  indefensihio  division ;  that  they  give  ostensible  proof  of 
their  h.iN  ing  at  length  learned  the  first  elements  of  Church  po¬ 
lity,  and  :u  v  cdjHiUr  union.  Let  us,  in  a  w  ord,  suppoSt  , 
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tliat  lliry  so  speak,  anil  write,  anil  act,  as  shall  convince  candiil 
observers,  that  they  separate  themselves  purely  because  they 
can,  by  no  other  means,  obtain  the  substance  of  Chiisliunity. 

A^ain,  let  us  imagine  that  the  Dissenters,  the  men  who  are 
at  great  cost  sending  the  (lospel  to  India,  and  China,  and  the 
Pacific,  exhibit  a  self-denying  solicitude  to  obtain  for  tlie  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  countrymen,  if  not  the  purest  possible  form  of  re- 
ligion,  yet,  at  least,  those  benefits  which  the  law  of  the  land,  if 
made  efFeclive,  would  procure  for  the  nation.  We  say,  if  the 
Dissenters  generally,  as  Knglishmen,  as  payers  of  tithes,  as 
holders  of  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  as  ('hristiana,  not  uec- 
taristsj  were  thus  minded,  and  would  thus  act; — if  tlieir  steady 
moderation  and  expansive  zeal  w  ere  such  as  to  convince  states¬ 
men  that  they  need  not  be  suspected,  and  must  not  be  trifled 
with  ; — we  do  not  hesitate  to  atlirm  our  belief,  that  they  might 
accomplish  the  magnificent  work  of  bringing  back  the  CImrch 
from  which  they  dissent,  to  the  purity  of  its  written  consiilu- 
lions. 

And  why  should  they  not  conceive  and  pursue  so  noble  a 
design  ?  There  is  before  them  a  tiefimte  enterprise,  and  one 
which,  tiiough  of  arduous  accomplishment,  must  ensure  iucnl- 
culahle  benefits.  I'o  moot  the  question  of  remodelling^  the 
Church,  would  be  only  to  stir  interminable  strife  among  lionest 
and  pious  men.  But  if  it  l)e  pro])Osed  to  make  the  Ciiurch 
what  its  founders  intended  it  should  he,  and  what  the  law'  of 
the  land  demands  it  should  become,  then,  nil  the  w  ell-intenlioneil, 
all  good  men,  will  he  ranged  on  one  side,  and  all  the  corrupt  on 
the  other :  anil  the  issue  of  the  struggle  w  ould  hardly  fail  to 
effect  a  reformation  as  beneficial  us  it  would  be  tranquil  und 
safe.  It  is  true  that  we  have  our  objections,  slronf-  objections, 
against  certain  forms  of  the  Church  ;  and  each  of  us  has  his  list 
of  ])hrascs  he  much  mislikes  in  her  services,  and  of  constitutions 
he  thinks  redundant.  But  we  must  all  allow,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  C'hurch,  as  by  law  established,  with  all  her  imper¬ 
fections,  is  such  that  the  most  eminent  piety  may  exist  and 
Nourish  under  lier  w  ing.  We  say,  um  matter  of  fact,  the  ‘  dew 
of  the  heavenly  grace  ’  is  not  w  ithheld  from  the  Church  as 
by  law’  established  ;  nay,  is  in  fair  proportion  difiused  within  its 
precincts.  The  Cliurch,  it  cannot  be  denied,  professes  the  life- 
giving  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  favours  every  great  principle 
rescued  from  Home  by  the  Keformers,  and  puts  into  the  lips 
of  the  people,  a  language  of  devotion  unrivalled  in  majesty, 
beauty,  propriety,  comprehension.  Jf  the  Church  has  its  faults, 
faults  which  some  may  deem  fatal  to  its  perpetuity,  why  may  not 
the  Dissenters  say  of  her,  as  David  of  Saul, — “  The  Lord  shall 
smite  her ;  or  her  day  shall  come  to  die  ;  or  she  shall  descend 
into  battle  and  perish ;  but  our  baud  sliall  not  be  upon  her/' 
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We  venture,  tlicn,  to  say  tu  llic  Dissenter,  and  would  fain 
say  it  loud  in  the  car  of  every  Dissenter  in  the  land,— Forget 
your  old  and  fruitless  controversy  with  the  Cluirch  ;  forget  it  till 
bi'tler  times  give  you  a  better  hope  of  being  kindly  listened  to. 
Meanwhile,  use  your  ^reai  Influcticc,  without  guile,  without  ulte* 
rior  designs,  for  eHecting  a  restoration  of  the  Established 
C'hurch,  such  as  it  is,  to  purity  and  efliciency.  If  you  can  do 
no  more,  desire  this  restoration  ;  pray  for  it ;  speak  of  it  to  your 
ehildren  at  home,  and  ahroatl  to  your  neighbours,  as  a  thing 
neeessary  and  infinitely  important ;  and  whenever  occasion  may 
serve,  whenever  public  movements  may  invite  you  to  step  for¬ 
ward,  then,  with  a  heart  fraught  with  unfeigned  zeal  and  en¬ 
lightened  patriotism,  labour  to  bring  it  about. 


Art.  11.— 7'  rnvrJx  in  Chalda'a  ;  including  a  .Tourney  from  ITussorah  to 
Ikigdad,  llillah,  and  Babylon,  ]H‘rforinod  on  foot,  in  IJIS/-  With 
Observations  on  the  Sites  and  Bemuins  of  Balnd,  Sidoncia,  and 
C'tesiphon.  Bv  C'aptain  HoIktI  ISlignan,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Co.  * 
Serviee,  M. K. As.  Society,  iS:c.  8vo.  ])p.  3114.  Plates.  Price  14f. 
Ixindon, 

fool  grateful  to  any  traveller  who  w  ill  undertake  the  very 
disagreeable  journey  from  Biissorah  to  llillah,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploring  the  desolate  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  present 
volume  is  a  slight  hut  acceptable  contribution  to  our  very  im- 
])crfeot  information  respecting  one  of  the  most  inten'sting  local- 
ilies  in  tlie  world  ;  hut  it  confirms  us  in  the  opinion,  that  we 
shall  never  obtain  any  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  topographical  account  of  it,  till  a  strong  surveying 
party  shall  have  been  sent  out,  a  commission  of  sarans,  or  a 
detachment  of  British  naval  officers,  w  ith  ample  funds  and  means 
of  all  kinds,  who  shall  encamp  on  the  plain,  having  first  made 
their  peace  with  the  Arabs  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  not 
desist  from  their  operations  till  they  have  explored  the  whole 
field  of  ruins.  At  present,  as  Captain  Mignan  himself  admits, 

‘  speculation  alone  is  left  to  ns;  and  until  the  ruins  about  this 
‘  celebrated  spot  arc  more  correctly  observed  and  clearly  dcli- 
‘  nealed,  little  more  can  be  said  with  truth  as  the  basis  of  the 
‘  assertion.’ 

'i'herc  .arc  two  distinct  objects  which  such  an  exploring  party 
w  ould  have  to  attend  to ;  a  survey  of  the  w  hole  region,  and  an 
examination  of  particular  localities  by  excavation.  Babylon  was 
a  walled  province,  according  to  the  lowest  computation  above 
thirty  miles  in  circuit,  or  about  a  third  more  than  the  wall  of 
the  Chinese  capital.  The  credibility  of  this  account  is  fidjv 
substantiated  by  the  mounds  which  are  found  throughout  a  still 
larger  extent  of  territory.  I'lie  Tull  Akerhouf^  nine  niilcs 
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w.N.w.  of  Bngdail,  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  comprc- 
hcnded  within  the  ancient  city.  Yet,  llilluli,  which  seems  to  he 
near  the  centre  of  the  principal  field  of  ruins,  is  distant  from 
Hagtlad  U)  miles  s.w\  The  remarkable  ruin  called  {Sheikh 
JShoubar,  about  tiO  miles  from  Bagdad,  on  the  road  to  Hillah, 
must  also  be  a  Babylonian  edifice,  as  well,  probably,  as  the 
mounds  at  Iskanderia.  From  this  last  station,  it  is  fourteen  miles 
to  Muliawwil ;  w  Inch  place  Capt.  Mignaii  supposes  to  be  ‘  se- 
‘  parated  from  the  commencement  of  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon, 

‘  only  by  the  high  embankments  of  three  canals,*  one  of  which 
he  thinks  may  have  betm  ‘  the  ditch  of  the  venerable  city.* 
From  Muhawwil,  the  road  lies  through  a  series  of  irregular 
mounds  and  masses  of  ruin  to  the  Kuphrates.  FI  Hamir,  or 
the  red  building,  which  is  clearly  a  Babylonian  structure,  is 
eight  miles  e.n.e.  of  liillah;  while  other  remarkable  ruins  are 
found  both  to  the  s.  and  the  w'.  of  liillah. 

‘  Near  the  village  of  Thamasia,  (w’hich  name  would  indicate  its 
foundation  by  Shah  Thanias  of  the  Seti  house,)  four  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  liillah,  and  situated  within  a  grove  of  date-trci*s,  there  are 
several  elevated  mounds,  composed  of  the  kiln-hurnt  fabric  w'ith  the 
arritw’-headed  writing  upon  them,  extending  nearly  to  the  I'astern  ridge 
nf  low  liilliKks  wliich  surniunds  the  liirs  Nemroudy  and  strewed  over 
with  pottery,  broken  bricks,  and  coloured  tiles,  but  having  no  remains 
of  ancient  edifices.  In  following  these  heaps  of  ruin,  I  could  not  at 
pverv  step  help  feeling  convinced,  that  ancient  Babylon  occupied  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  western,  as  well  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.*  p.  218. 

This,  of  course,  must  have  been  the  case,  if  Herodotus  is  to 
be  believed,  who  says,  that  the  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  river,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
may  have  .shifted  its  channel  very  considerably  since  Babylon 
was  in  its  glory ;  and  as  we  know’  that  its  waters  w  ere  more  than 
once  diverted  from  their  course,  one  of  the  first  points  to  be 
investigated  is,  whether  there  are  traces  of  any  other  bed  that 
it  has  deserted,  or  of  any  lake  or  reservoir  into  which  it  may 
have  been  made  to  flow’.  In  one  part,  Capt.  Mignan  says,  there 
are  very’  evident  traces  of  its  having  altered  its  course.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  different  seasons,  require  also  to  be 
correctly  ascertained ;  and  the  country  to  the  westward  ought  to 
he  carefully  explored  in  all  directions.  Nothing  short  of  a 
complete  survey  of  the  immense  area,  over  which  the  ancient 
vestiges  are  scattered,  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

Captain  Mignan  differs  from  Mr.  Rich  and  Sir  Robert  Ker 
I'orter,  in  rejecting  the  received  notion  that  the  Birs  Nemrood 
is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  His  reasons  arc  not  of  much  greater 
'weight  than  those  which  he  treats  as  so  futile  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  opirtion ;  but  there  are  other  objections  to  the  notion, 
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M'hicli  have  horn  a<lvrrtc<l  to  in  former  Numbers  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal  ♦.  The  vord  /hV.v,  our  Author  remarks,  cannot  l>e  satis- 
fa(‘torily  explaine^l  in  Arabic  as  a  derivative  of  that  Innguaj^; 
ami  all  attempts  to  <le4luoc  it  from  the  Ilchrcwor  Chaldee,  have 
fnih*d,  as  they  are  founded  on  a  change  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  woiil,  *  the  great  and  overwhelming  sin  *  of  most  elymolo^ 
gists.  Birs  aiul  Vlhirs  occur  in  Arabian  writers,  as  the  name  of 
a  town  or  ilistrict  between  llillah  and  Kufah;  ami  it  is  ‘  coo- 

*  joined  \\ith  Balud  in  the  Idialdaic  Sidra  Hahha  of  the  Sa~ 
‘  ha'.'ins,  under  the  name  of  Barsif,  whence  the  Borosippa  of 

*  Strabo  and  other  ancient  authors  directly  proceeds.’  In  the 
notes,  some  extracts  are  given  from  Masudi’s  History  of  the 
IVrsian  Kings,  one  of  v.liich  is  as  follows. 

'  The  capital  of  the  kiug<lom  of  Aferaidun  w,as  Uahil,  which  is  oin* 
of  the  climates  of  the  earth,  so  designate<l  from  the  name  proper  to 
one  of  its  towns.  This  town  is  situatt'il  on  l>oth  hanks  of  one  of  tlie 
cmals  deriveil  from  the  Karat  in  the  provinct' of  Iraq,  distant  an  h<Hir’s 
journev  from  the  citv  nanmi  ,1isr-i  Bahil  and  the  canal  of  Alhirs  ;  fr»»ni 
which  last-nnme<l  town,  the  pnnince  of  the  Birsa'an  liHuns,  tlie  cloth> 
of  Birs.  derive  their  ap]adlation.  Near  the  town  of  Bahil  is  an  excava¬ 
tion  iisiialiv  known  as  the  well  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  which  is  inucli 
fre<pientetl.  Inuh  hv  .lews  and  Christians,  on  certain  anniversatv  festi¬ 
vals  peculiar  to  each  si'ct.’  p. 

WIio  this  King  Afor.iidun  was,  wc  arc  not  told,  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  lie  is  the  Kevidoon  of  Persian  story,  the  Emperor  of 
Iran,  ’rurau,  ami  Boom,  whose  reign  ecpiallod  in  duration  the 
extent  of  his  territories,  occupying  the  reasonable  term  of  five 
ecuturios.  T  he  extract  is  imporlaut  as  serving  to  shew,  that 
Bahel  was  the  ap|H‘llation  given  at  that  lime  to  an  extensive  tei- 
ritory,  as  well  as  to  its  capital.  It  seems  that  the  town  of  Bahil, 
to  which  Masudi  refers,  was  not  upon  the  Euphrates,  but  oc- 
eunied  both  hanks  of  a  canal  drawn  from  the  river:  while  the 
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*  eit\  ’  of  flisr-i  Bahil,  or  Bahel-hridge,  was  three  miles  distant, 
;md  near  the  canal  of  Alhirs.  We  stronglv  susuect  the  former 
to  Imve  been  at  hT  Hamir  (or  Alhambra),  tlie  name  given  le 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  recalling  th.-^t  of  the  Moorish  palace  of  Gr»- 
nada.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  this  ruin.  Captain  Alignan 
w  as  struck  w  ith  its  great  similarity  to  the  Birs  N  emrood ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  upper  portion,  a  mass  of  red  brick-work  resembling 
the  hi'eastwork  of  a  fort.  To  feel  in  height,  and  STO  feel  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  TTie  foundation  is  of  sun-dried  brick,  wliich  ex¬ 
tends  half-way  up  tlie  pile,  the  remainder  being  fumace- 
humed. 
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*  Throughout  the  ruin,  sDiall  square  a|K*rturt*s,  situilur  to  those  at 
Hirs  NemrocHl,  are  observable  ;  but  neither  lime  nor  bitiuucii  can  be 
seen  adhering  to  the  bricks,  though  large  picix's  of  the  latter  substance 
are  very  aduindant  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  The  Babylonian  writing 
on  thes«‘  bricks,  which  measure  fourteen  inches  long,  twelve  and  a  half 
hr<»;id,  and  two  thick,  contained  ten  lines  in  an  upright  column,  and 
^Tuany  stamped  across  to  the  angles  of  the  brick  ;  whereas  at  the  AIu- 
jellihnh,  Birs,  and  Kasr,  1  only  met  with  thn*e,  four,  six,  seven,  and 
nine  lines.  These*  inscriptions  np|H*ur  to  have  bet*n  stamped  on  the 
brick  while  in  a  soft  state,  bv  a  block  of  wimhI,  and  in  a  very  great  de- 
griH*  resemble  the  nniUheadi*d  writing  of  Per8e}>oli8>  though  their  form 
and  arrangement  differ.’ 

Rich  remarks,  that  *  no  idea  of  the  purpose  these  in- 
*  script  ions  were  inteiulcil  to  answer,  can  be  formed  from  the 
‘  situation  the  bricks  are  found  in,  wliich  is  sucli  as  to  jireclude 
‘  the  }>ossihility  of  their  being  read  till  after  the  destruction  of 
‘  the  buildings  they  compose.’  But  this  circuinstanco  suggests 
the  c[iicry,  Do  they  occupy  their  original  position?  or  were 
not  tlicse  inscribed  bricks  taken  from  some  more  ancient  edifice, 
where  they  may  have  formed  a  facing  or  coating  of  tlie  walls  ? 
Is  it  conceivable,  that  they  should  liave  been  thus  elaborately 
printed,  for  ihe  mere  purpose  of  being  placed,  face  downward, 
oil  a  layer  of  cement,  their  edges  only  being  visible  ?  We  think 
that  tills  point  deserves  at  least  some  consideration,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  era  of  these  buildings.  Captain  Migiian  proceeds. 

*  At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northw'urd  and  eastward  of  El 
llamir,  a  very  large  assemblage  of  luoniuls,  the  reinaiiis  of  some  «‘x- 
tensivo  buildings,  are  divided  by  a  canal  running  south.  The  ground 
surrounding  this  spot  is  covered  with  nitre,  and  cut  by  cuuntless  canal 
beds  of  great  antiquity  ;  while  very  visible  vestiges  of  ancient  edifices 
exist.  But  the  jdace  being  so  far  removed  from  the  site  of  the  vene- 
rahle  city,  and  seeing  no  end  to  my  researches,  if  attempting  to  prose¬ 
cute  them  further  to  the  eastward,  which  1  well  knew  would  have 
ended  in  disap]>ointment,  from  the  unsettled  and  unsafe  state  of  the 
country, — I  was  induced,  however  reluctantly,  to  retrace  iny  steps  to 
Hillah.  Tlie  direction  froin  El  llamir  to  the  town  was  h.  w.  fur 
an  hour,  the  whole  of  which  time  was  occuiiied  in  crossing  the  dry 
Ikds  of  considerable  canals ;  some  of  great  depth,  and  varying  from 

to  150  feet  in  width.  Their  course  was  p.e.  Other  minor  chan¬ 
nels  riiii  N.  and  8.,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.* 

The  reasons  here  given  for  not  prosecuting  researches  further 
in  this  quarter,  are  not  a  little  provoking.  First,  there  wouhl 
have  been  no  end  to  them, — a  very  insullicicnt  apology  for  not 
making  a  beginning;  secondly,  this  place  is  ‘so  far  removed 
‘  from  the  site  of  the  venerable  city  ’, — which  remains  to  be 
proved,  and  must  by  no  means  be  taken  fur  granted.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Ker  i'urter  in  like  manner  absurdly  concludes,  that  the  dis- 
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taiice  of  ‘  VA  llyiner*  from  the  Euphrates,  puts  it  out  of  the 
question  that  it  could  ever  have  stood  within  the  walls.  Mr. 
JiucLinghain,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  this  spot  ‘  marks 
‘  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  city  *,  and  that  it  formed 
itself  a  portion  of  its  celebrated  walls.  In  support  of  this  hy¬ 
pothesis,  he  asserts,  that  to  the  eastward  of  this  elevated  pile, 
ail  is  ‘  one  hare  desert  of  yellow*  sand,  occasionally  blown  into 

*  waves  by  the  wind*,  and  that  he  saw  beyond,  ‘  no  vestiges  of 

*  ruins  in  any  shape  *.  This  statement  is  in  ilat  opposition  to 
that  of  the  present  Writer,  that,  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
of  VA  llamir,  the  mounds  extend  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Which  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  Mr.  Bucking- 
hanfs  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  connected  with  a  to¬ 
pographical  hypothesis.  What  we  want,  is  to  ascertain  the  ac¬ 
tual  appearances  of  the  plain, — to  obtain  the  simple  results  of 
careful  observation,  apart  from  all  speculation  aiid  theory.  And 
for  this  purpose,  a  traveller  who  had  never  looked  into  cither 
Herodotus  or  Major  llennell,  would,  perhaps,  he  the  fittest  per¬ 
son  to  he  employed.  That  it  was  the  main  channel  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  that  passed  through  Babylon,  is  by  no  means  certain : 
it  might  he  a  mere  arm,  or  an  artificial  channel  which  it  has  since 
deserteil.  And  in  fact,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  because  the 
branch  of  the  river  which  passed  through  the  city,  had  become 
shallow  and  unnavigahle,  that  the  site  of  Old  Babylon  was  de¬ 
serted  for  Seleucia*.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  evident,  that  the 
Jiabil  of  Masudi  was  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  The  Jisr 
i  liabil  he  speaks  of,  may  have  been  the  Bridge  described  by 
llauwolff',  between  the  Kasr  and  Anana.  That  Traveller,  who 
visited  Bah v Ion  in  1571,  tells  us,  that  he  slioiild  have  doubted 
much  whether  that  ]>otent  and  powerful  city  had  ever  stood 
there,  hut  for  ‘  several  ancient  and  delicate  antiquities*  that 
wore  still  standing  tlierc-ahoiit  in  great  desolation.  ‘  First,  by 
‘  the  oUl  bridge  which  was  laid  over  the  Kuphrates,  whereof 
‘  there  are  some  ])ieces  and  arches  still  remaining,  built  of 
‘  burned  brick,  and  so  strong  that  it  is  admirable.*  Just  before 
the  village  of  I'.lugo,  which,  he  tells  us,  ‘  lieth  on  the  place 
‘  where  formerly  ohl  Babylon  did  stand,’  (as  if  a  village  could 
occupy  the  site  of  a  city,  one  palace  in  which  is  stated  lo  have 
been  four  miles,  and  the  other  eight  miles  in  compass !+)  ‘  is  the 
‘  hill  whereon  the  castle  did  stiind,  whereon  you  may  still  see 
‘  some  mins  of  the  fortification.  Behind  it,  and  pretty  near  to 
‘  it,  did  stand  the  tow’er  of  Babylon.  This  we  see  still,  and  it 
‘  is  half  a  league  in  diameter.*-  *rhis  castlc-iiill  is,  we  presume, 
what  is  now  called  the  AV/.vr,  and  which  Captain  Mignan  sup- 

•  Prideaux’s  C’oiiii.  Part  I.  B. 

f  Tho  Iin|HTial  ]>alaci*  at  Pfkiii  is  a  league  in  circuit. 
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poses  to  be  the  ‘  jjfreat  western  palace  ’  of  Nebiidiadncnsar  ? 
J'be  appearance  of  the  ruin  in  his  plate,  is  that  of  a  fortification 
of  somewhat  more  recent  times.  If  we  should  allow  it  to  lie 
one  of  the  castles  or  citadels  w  hich  were  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  soil  of  Antigonus,  w^c  think  the  most  zealous  Habylonian 
might  be  satisfied.  Whether  ‘the  tower*  that  the  German 
Traveller  refers  to,  be  ‘  the  Circular  Mound*  of  Captain  Mig- 
nan,  or  the  Mujellihah,  w’e  cannot  say :  his  description  of  its  dia¬ 
meter  excee<ls  the  dimensions  of  either. 

The  most  durable  monuments  of  ancient  cities,  the  fast  ves¬ 
tiges  to  disappear,  are  in  general  the  cemeteries.  Of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  necropolis,  there  have  been  discovered  some  decided 
indications;  and  Captain  Mignan  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
right  scent,  though  want  of  funds,  or  want  of  time,  prevented 
him  from  prosecuting  his  researches.  In  the  north-western 
face  of  the  hu^  mound  called  the  Mujellihah,  near  the  suininit, 
is  a  niche  six  teet  high  by  three  feet  deep.  The  natives  call  it 
the  serilauh  or  vaulted  chamber.  ‘  This  aperture  *,  says  our 
Traveller,  ‘  is  well  worthy  the  most  minute  examination,  from  its 
‘  being  a  place  of  sepulture  *. 


'  Rich  here  discovered  a  w’ocnlcn  coffin  containing  a  skeleton  in  high 
presentation.  Under  the  head  of  this  coffin  was  a  round  pebble,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  coffin  ;  on  the  outside  w’as  a  brass  bird  ;  and  inside,  an 
ornament  of  the  same  material,  w’hich  had  lieen  suspended  to  some  part 
of  the  skeleton.  This  places  the  antiquity  of  these  remains  IkwoikI  all 
dispute  ;  and  Rich  adds,  that  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  also  found. 
Tlie4ie  circumstances  caused  me  to  exert  my  utmost  attention  ;  and  as 
far  as  my  means  went,  I  set  men  to  work  at  a  distance  of  tw'cntv  yards 
eastward  of  the  niche.  After  four  hours*  digging  perpendicularly  from 
the  summit,  they  discovered  six  beams  «»f  date-tree  wood-  running  ap¬ 
parently  into  the  centre  of  the  mound.  In  half  an  hour  after,  1  pulled 
out  a  large  earthen  sarcophagus  nearly  perfect,  lined  w'ith  bitumen, 
and  filled  with  human  bones ;  but,  on  attempting  to  remove  it,  the 
vessel  broke  in  pieces.  This  sarcophagus  was  larger  and  broader  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen,  being  upwards  of  five  feet  in  length,  by  three  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  On  the  slightest  possible  touch,  the  bones  l)ccamc 
a  white  powder,  and  the  pieces  of  date-w’oo<l  could  scarcely  withstand 
the  same  gentle  handling,  without  lieing  converted  into  dust.  From 
digging  ill  an  easterly  direction,  every  five  or  six  yards,  I  verified  Mr. 
Rich's  conjecture,  that  the  passage  filled  with  earthem  urns,  extends 
all  along  the  northern  front  of  the  pile ;  though  I  could  find  no  gallery 
filled  with  skeletons  enclosed  in  wooden  coffins ;  nor  ant  1  inclined  to 
Itelieve  that  any  exist,  in  this  or  any  other  ruin  at  Babylon.* 

.  .  .  .  '  1  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  there  are  many  urns  con¬ 
taining  ashes  (the  bones  being  in  the  smallest  fragments)  in  the  bank 
from  Ananah*  (a  village  oppasite  the  Kasr,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river)  ‘  to  within  150  yarns  of  the  northern  end  of  the  town  of  Ilillah ; 
and  there  are  very  visible  traces  of  them  on  the  opposite  side,  and  for 
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lh«'  «imr  (lifstuncw  mv  not  ]>lnco«l  horirmit^^Hv  tmly,  but  in  ever\ 

)io«»ible  |H»(sitio!i.  Thoir  <iinu‘nMtmH  vary  in  a  jjrortl  tU's^n'tf,  while  iiieiV 
cmiliUtlN  ilifiVr  vrrj,  niateriali’*  fr*>m  thoM'  uriib  al  tUv*  Aluji^Uiiiah, 
uhcrt*  the  Inmc.s  arc  iu  a  juTfccl  jilatc.’ 

In  u  nott'  nj'.on  the  Mihject  of  these  nrns  and  other  scpul- 
chra!  vases  found  at  Hoomania,  on  the  ^Vigris,  our  Traveler 
says : 

♦  Itv  wane  whi»  have  lately  ih'scrihnl  thoR4'  hitrnhrions  Tostiew  of  the 
Jkihvlonians,  they  have  Imm'ii  assumo<l  to  contain  the  b«m«*s  ibreks 
ami  Homans,  rather  than  of  Asiatics  ;  from  the  presumption  that  Kucii 
a  misic  of  hurial  did  n«»t  ncixml  uith  the  religi«ms  opinioivs  and  instj. 
tutions  of  tiicst*  last.  The  following  quotation  olll  pnm*  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  the  hicl,  that  similar  vases  ari'  found  in  abundance  in  situa¬ 
tions  when  thcs«'  two  great  x^estern  empires  had  not  ctdouistul ;  at 
Ihishin',  for  instanre,  the  Mes;\mhria  of  Nearcluis  and  Arrian.  The 
pnH.sag»‘  referrexl  to  is  taken  from  Mr.  Krskine’s  translation  of  the  TX- 
sAtir. 

‘  “  A  rorTvxe  von  mnv*  place  in  a  x’as<'  of  aqnafxrtis,  or  consign  it  to 
the  rtn\  or  tf*the  earth. — < 'ommentarx’.  The  nsagi'  of  the  FersrndM- 
iians  regirding  th<‘  dead.  xx*as  this.  After  the  soul  had  left  the  body, 
they  xrashotl  it  in  pure  xvater,  ainl  tlressexi  it  in  clean  and  perfuincHl 
xrrstmeiit.s  ;  thex  then  put  it  into  u  xast'  of  axpnxfortis,  and  when  tlv' 
UhIv  xxixs  disM»lved,  earritnl  the  liqnitl  to  a  place  far  trxxm  the  city,  and 
]>oureil  it  out  ;  or  cIm'  the\  hnnuHl  it  in  tire,  after  attiring  it  as  hav 
Isvn  K;iid  ;  or  the\  maxie  a  xiome,  and  formcxl  a  xlxvp  pit  w  ithin  it, 
xx'hix'h  the>  hnilt  and  xxhitenxHl  xxith  stxxne,  brick,  ami  mort-ir ;  and  oi. 
it.'*  x'xlgx'.N,  niches  xx'crc  con.stnu'tcxl,  ami  platforms  erected,  ou.xxhicli  the 
xleax!  xx'cre  dcivxsitxHl  ;  or  thn{  hur'tcd  a  vtisc  inJkc  c/irth,  and  cnchiscd 
a  ayrpsi  in  i!  :  or  l'nrix\l  it  in  a  exiftin  in  the  grouml.  In  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  Fcrscnd.aiians,  the  most  eligible  of  all  thesx'  \x*as  the  x’ase  of 
aquafortis.” 

In  the  position  of  tliosc  tombs  and  tiieir  general  character, 
thert'  is  .so  sirikitxg  an  anaKxgy  to  tiic  sepulchral  excavations  in 
the  great  plain  x>f  IVrsepolis,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  they 
are  ix^  be  ndem  d  to  the  same  people.  Nor  is  it  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  that  tlu'  lo]>ography  of  the  metropolis  of  denisbeed  shoulxl 
Ik*  invxdveil  in  tlu*  s^iiiu*  obscurity  as  that  of  Ikibylon,  its  great 
rival,  oxxing  in  p,iri  to  the  same  circumstances.  The  remark 
w  hich  CiihlMUi  makes  on  the  dispute  respecting  the  site  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  xvhich  is  said  to  have  been  nineteen  miles  in  circuit,  applies 
with  equal  forci'  to  the  present  snbfect:  ‘  In  their  heat,  thedis- 
*  puiants  h.^ve  forgotten,  that  the  ample  space  of  a  metropolis 
‘  rx>vcr.''  ami  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  controversy. 
Istakhnr,  tlic  native  name  of  Pcrsepolis,  is.  like  Babylon,  the 
expiixocal  designaiixm  of  a  vast  plain  forming  a  metro]x>Ktan  dts- 
tric!  ;  of  tlu*  city  itself;  and  of  a  castle,  or  ciudel,  which  in 
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after  times  sucocciled  to  the  ap|K'ilatioii.  Tlie  great  plain  of 
I‘st8khar  comprehemled  three  strong  casiies  on  the  summits  of  us 
many  mountains,  with  several  villages,  and  a  large  portion  of 
cultivated  land.  Like  that  of  Babylon,  it  is  inierseclod  with 
dikes  and  canals  in  all  directions;  and  its  extent  exceeds  that 
assigned  to  the  Chaldman  metropolis.  As  at  Babylon,  we  liave 
at  Istakhar,  a  royal  mountain  {pataixtsov  ofo?)  with  its  palace  and 
its  sepulchral  caves;  and  the  Prison  of  Jemslieed  atlords  a  coun¬ 
terpart  to  the  tradition  of 'Nebuchudnezzar^s  Prison,  the  name 
given  bv  the  «)ews  to  the  Birs  Nemrood.  To  complete  the  pa¬ 
rallel,  the  etymolocry  of  Istakhar  and  Perse|M>lia  is  not  less  doubt¬ 
ful  than  that  of  Babylon,  respecting  which  we  have  nothing 
better  than  the  reveries  of  etymologists  to  guide  us.  Thus, 
some  learned  lexicographers  tell  us,  that  Bab*bel  signifies  ‘  the 
‘  court  or  palace  of  Bel,*  the  supposed  founder.  Calinet  makes 
Babylon  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Babel,  ‘confusion*;  us  if 
the  founder  or  the  inhabitants  of  an  imperial  city  would  luivc 
adopted  for  a  title  a  name  of  reproach  !  The  learned  Editor  of 
the  Fragments  proposes  as  the  pro}>er  signilication  of  the  w  ord, 
Bal-bel,  *  the  sovereign  Belus  infant,*  (</uusi  Jupiter  puer^) 
with  the  addition  of  the  mystic  appellative  Aun  !  Jacob  Bryunt 
tells  ns,  that  it  was  called  the  city  of  Bel-On,  (‘  sice  civitas  Dti 
*  Solis')  which  was  after>vards  ‘  changed  to  Babylon,*  througb 
the  incurable  mispronunciation  introduced  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues ! !  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  these  sagacious  con¬ 
jectures,  the  word  is  uniformly  written  in  Greek  Da^i/Xa>v,  and 
is  still  pronounced  by  the  Orientals  Baboul.  Had  it  taken  its 
name  from  Bel  or  Baal,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Heliopolis,  like  Baalbek  and  Belli  Sbemesli.  'i'hat 
tlic  word  is  Chaldee,  may  be  presumed  ;  but  we  much  question 
whether  its  elements  are  to  be  found  in  either  Hebrew  or  Arabic 
roots.  Happily,  it  is  a  point  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 

The  present  volume  contains,  in  an  Appendix,  a  History  of 
Modern  Bussorab,  an  Itinerary  from  Bussorah  to  Tabreez,  and 
a  Memoir  on  the  iiuins  of  Ahwaz  ;  which  last  has  appeared  in 
tile  second  volume  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society*s  Transactions. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  notes.  Besides  a  somewhat 
meagre  map,  there  are  eight  engravings  and  sixteen  wood-cuts ; 
which  must  be  admitted  as  some  juslihcation  of  the  high  price 
of  a  volume,  all  the  original  matter  in  which  might  have  been 
com))rised  in  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet. 
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Aft.  TIT,  1.  FV>/rmre»/T»i  dnrinc  n  Rp!ti<Vnfv of  Timrlr  SH 

^>^^^R  in  ti>c  South  Soo  NInmiN  :  mohidine  IV*sonj>ti<in«  of  tW  N*. 
ttirol  Hilton*  «mi  Sconorv  of  thr  IsUnds ;  n-ith  H4«fviiifkft  o«  tbf 
Hioion  ,  MTtholoo.  Tro<^itK»ns,  Art«,  Mnnners,  ftnd 

CuHtonih  of  the  InimbitsinN.  Ity  \V  illinm  Klliv,  MiNKHOuin  ti>  Uh' 
S»»rtrlv  mul  Sumlwicli  Islands,  ami  Author  of  tho  “  Tour  of  li^ 
nuii.*’  52  \x»U.  8\'4»,  pp.  xvi,  11152.  Platen.  PHol'  1/.  lU.  Loudon 
18211. 

2.  TMr  HtJtfnrff  of  the  So^fh  Son  3f»jc.«tow  nootioH  to  thr  f WJtfrmrfintt 
rtmd  h.nrottrn^norvt  of  fhr  f'AvrrA.  A  ^)iaronrso.  Hv  WillMa 
i>nT»f,  Koroi^  S^vrotan*  to  the  Ijondon  Misaionarx*  Sociotv. 
pp.  4^1.  l^mdoii.  1852*. f 

‘  has  lost  its  dances,  its  soiiijs,  its  voluptuous 

*  manners.  The  females  of  the  nev  (^ythera,  wlmse  heauty 

*  was  porha]>s  loo  highly  extolled  hy  Bougainville,  an'  non-  be- 
‘  come,  umler  their  hread-fruit  and  their  elegant  palm-trees, 

*  puritans  who  attend  preaching,  read  the  Scriptures  with  Me- 
‘  thodist  missionaries,  hold  religious  controversies  from  morning 
‘  till  night,  and  atone  hy  a  profound  ennui  for  the  tru^  groat 

*  of  tlu'ir  mothers.  Bibles  and  ascetic  works  are  printed 

*  at  Olaheite  *.•  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  the  imaginauve 

Author  of  the  “  Beauties  of  Cliristianitv  ’’  adverts  to  a  fact, 
xvliich  it  has  hecome  usele^ss  to  deny,  hut  xvhich  philosophical 
rhapsodists  find  it  dinicult  to  understand.  I)oes  not  M.  Cha- 
leaiihriand  regret  the  sombre  change  which  has  passed  upon  ‘the 
‘  ixhiecn  of  the  Pacific’?  Tlic  1-leusinian  orgies  of  the  arreoy^ 
the  Parisian  ‘  g^ycty '  of  these  voluptnous  (  ythereans,  the  ele¬ 
gant  ni}  ihology  of  these  susceptible  Islanders,  which  peopled 
all  nature  with  sylphs,  gnomes,  and  genii, — all  have  disappeared 
iH'fore  the  inu>leraiu,  ascetic  spirit  of  that  same  faith  whicL, 
ages  ago,  wrought  such  merciless  desolation  among  the  costly 
fanes  and  sculptured  altars  of  classic  idolatry,  putting  to  flight 
‘  the  religion  of  the  loxes  and  the  luxuries.’  And  as  the  puri-  | 

tanisiu  of  the  first  Christians  xvas  insipid  and  offensive  to  the  | 

Piinies  and  Tneituses  of  iliat  age,  so,  must  the  exhibition  of  j; 

Christianity  in  it-  naked  force  and  purity,  appear  repulsive  te  | 

the  ]>hilosophic  infidels  and  poetical  rhapsodi§ts  of  the  present 
day.  The  fact  i^,  that,  in  the  transition  from  darkness  to  light 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  vice  to  purity,  there  is  nc*- 
ihiiig  U)  excite  and  gratify  the  imaghiuHou.  On  the  contrary, 

the  imagiualion  is  the  loser  hv  the  change  which  sweeps  away 
its  illusions.  Idolatry  is  tiie  natural  religion  of  the  imagination* 
with  all  its  attendant  impurities;  and  long  after  it  has  been 
l>anished  as  a  creeil.  it  m.iy  retain  its  hold  upon  the  svTiipathies 
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of  men  wlio  have  not  faitii,  anil  are  therefore  worshippers  of  Uk 
work  of  their  own  minds.  This  more  subtile  idolatry  is  not  less 
re:  dy  f'oposed  to  the  genius  and  true  moral  l>eauty  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  than  the  pnipahle  fooleries  of  (ireece  and  India.  'It  may 
veil  itself  under  a  Christian  creed,  but  must  ever  be  the  antago¬ 
nist  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

But  we  should  perhaps  wTong  Chateaubriand,  were  we  to 
infer  from  the  equivocal  expressions  m  e  have  cited,  that  he  serious¬ 
ly  regrets  the  revolution  that  has  bunished  infanticide,  lascivious¬ 
ness,  theft,  and  abominable  idolatries  from  these  islands ;  imt- 
withstanding  that  it  has  been  ed'ceted  by  Methodist  mission¬ 
aries,  and  that  the  simple  rites  of  Protestantism  are  little  con¬ 
genial  to  his  taste.  There  are,  at  least,  many  persons  in  our 
own  country,  who  w^onld  unhesitatingly  admit,  that  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  manners  that  has  been  etlected  amoiitx  a  barbarous  na- 
tion,  is  to  bo  viewed  with  satisfaction;  that  the  Missionaries  arc 
to  he  commended  for  their  useful  and  philanthropic  labours  ; 
and  yet,  this  cold  approbation  may  be  far  enough  from  a  cor¬ 
dial  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  or  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  means  and  agency  by  w  hich  this  signal  triumph  of' 
tlie  word  of  God  has  been  achieved.  And  such  persons  would 
be  likely  enough  to  speak  of  wliat  has  taken  place  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  much  the  same  manner  as  M.  Chateaubriand, 
bating  tlie  Frenchmairs  tiippancy,  with  a  view'  to  save  their  own 
credit  wdth  the  philosophic  and  polite  by  the  tacit  disclaimer  of 
Puritanism. 

There  are  some  persons  again,  we  liave  reason  to  apprehend, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  religious  world,  whose  satisfaction  at 
the  work  which  God  has  wrought,  has  been  not  a  little  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  spirit  of  party  ;  some  w  hose  constitutional  incre¬ 
dulity  has  rendered  them  indisposed  to  )icKl  full  credence  to 
events  so  far  l)e}ond  the  little  circle  of  their  experience;  and 
not  a  few  wljose  excessive  distaste  fur  what  they  may  deem  high- 
coloured  statements,  has  led  them  to  make  this  a  plea  for  a  su¬ 
pine  inattention  to  substantial  facts.  In  all  these  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  require  self-examination,  wlicther  a  lurking  spirit 
of  intidelity  has  not  a  criminal  influence  upon  the  decisions  of 
the  understanding. 

jit  is  now  fifteen  years’,  remarks  iilr.  Orme,  ‘since  the  extraor- 
di^tarv  change  took  }»iace  whicii  is  the  subject  of  the  follow  ing  dis- 
wfrse.  A  sutheient  length  of  time  has  theref\»re  elaps^sl  to  ascertain 
its  ijM^ture  and  probable  coulinuunce.  The  first  ueetuints  of  it  were  rc- 
Qoivtsi  by  many  with  the  suspicion  that  laey  were  cither  untrue  or 
KTeutiy  exaggerated ;  or  it  was  hinted,  tliat  the  change  w  as  very  auper- 
tocial  in  its  nature,  and  not  likely  to  he  permanent  in  its  duration.  It 
apprehended  that  the  missionaries  liad  be<*n  too  easily  iniprebst'd 
with  the  unexpected  reception  of  their  doctrine  by  some  of  the  savages, 
VOL.  li. — .\.s.  r 
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amofif'  whom  they  had  so  loii^  la^Miured,  not  only  without  aucoi^s,  but, 
08  WOM  almost  without  ho|>e  ;  and  that  they,  gladly  availed 

thcmselveH  of  the  tinit  indicutioiiH  of  improvement,  to  reward  the  la- 
Ininrs  and  encourage  the  expectations  of  those  by  whom  they  hud  been 
sent  out. 

*  On  the  principles  of  human  nature,  it  would  not  have  been  extra¬ 
ordinary,  had  hoiiielhing  of  this  kind  occurr€*d.  What  we  eagerly  de¬ 
sire,  we  are  easily  ])ersuad<‘d  to  iM’lieve ;  and  that  which  strongly  im¬ 
presses  ourselv(*s,  we  are  in  s«une  danger  of  colouring  to  others.  Time 
and  the  progress  of  events  have  shetvn,  however,  that  the  misnionuries 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  not  !M*traye<l  into  this  mistake.  At 
Hrst,  they  under-stated,  rather  tlian  over-stnt<Hl,  what  (iod  had  (k»ue 
by  them  ;  and  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  diuiini.sh  the  confidence  to 
which  their  simple  and  unvarnished  statements  are  entitled. 

‘  To  have  preached  or  printed  such  a  discourse  ns  that  which  is  here 
prewnted  to  the  jmhlic,  at  an  early  jHTiiHl  in  the  history  of  this  re¬ 
markable  mission,  would  have  lM*en  unsiiitiible,  1m;c}ius<.‘  premature. 
Ibit  the  time  has  now  come,  when  an  opinion  may  safely  Im*  pronounced 
on  the  topic  s  tt>  which  I  have  ventun*(i  to  advert.  1  ought  also  to  way, 
the  time  is  come  when  an  o])inion  and  a  testimony  are  adled  for. 

‘  I  have  reas«»n  to  believe,  that  an  impression  is  abroad  in  this 
country,  that  the  work  of  (»<k1  in  the  islands  is  retrograding;  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  native's  returning  back  to  their  former  vices 
and  idolatries  ;  ami  that  the  sanguine  expectatit>UK  of  the  Church,  re- 
s|M*cting  the  progress  of  the  (ros|M*l  in  those  ri‘gioiis,  are  not  likely  to 
Im*  realized.  'J’o  counteract  this  impression,  was  a  lending  object  in 
preaching,  and  is  now  of  printing  this  discourse.  There  w  m  just 
fvHfuldtiou  for  such  an  impression.'  pp.  iii,  iv. 

Mr.  Oriuc’s  vigorous  and  succinct  sketch,  by  placing  the 
subject  in  its  true  light,  forms  ii  most  suitable  introduction  to 
Mr.  KHis*s  volumes,  and  will,  we  trust,  contribute  to  promote 
their  circulation.  'The  case  is  strikingly  put  in  the  opening 
paragraphs. 

‘  Had  the  Itoyal  Society  of  London,  S(tmc  thirty  or  forty  years  uga, 
resolved  to  make  a  graml  effort  to  propagate  the  principles  of  phila-^ 
Sophy,  and  to  a»icertain  the  jM  wer  of  thi»se  principh*s  to  promote  civil¬ 
ization  and  science  in  a  wivage  country  ;  —  had  they  subscribed  hirgely 
thems<*lves,  and  induced  the  friends  of  pbiloso])hy  in  Kngland  ami 
Kurope,  generally,  to  aid  them  by  tbeir  Inmevoleiit  contributions  to 
carry  forward  the  scheme  ; — had  they  selected  as  the  thetitre  of  their 
exfH'riment,  some  barhannis  island,  far  removed  from  the  knowledge 
iifid  infbience  of  KTinipean  arts  and  manners,  whose  inhabitants  occh- 
pied  almost  the  lowest  [M)int  in  the  scale  of  humanity — degraded  in 
their  hahits,  wretched  in  their  circumstances,  and  ferocious  in  their 
disixufcit  ions  -had  they  formed  a  nicely  constnicteil  scheme  of  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  and  means  for  the  melioration  and  imjinwemeiit  of 
these  mis<'ral)le  outcasts,  and  resolved  to  leave  no  measure  untrietl 
which  might  1h*  likely  to  elevate  their  minds,  and  w’ork  <in  their  moral 
and  s4K*iai  fatalities  ; — had  they,  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  in- 
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vitod  thf!  HOTiii  of  tcience,  the  ardent  adinirers  of  philosophy,  to  oome 
for\%’ard  and  venture  theinMdvoH  bh  the  in.struinentN  of  this  ■))U*nciicl 
rxperiineiit,  and  t(»  ^ive  pnicticul  prcMtf  that  the  love  of  wisdiaii,  and 
the  zeal  to  propoxate  it,  may  be  combined  titj^ether  ;^had  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  tinding  u  band  of  youthful  adventurerH,  fire<l  u  ith  the  love 
of  tlieir  species,  and  the  ambition  of  human  glory,  pre|Nir(‘d  to  follow 
iM>me  hoary  veteran  to  the  Held  of  action,  and  ready  to  venture  all 
hnsarda,  eithiT  to  conquer  the  ditiicnlties  of  their  undertakiug,  or  to 
limve  their  iMiiies  its  the  evidences  of  their  stern  and  unyielding  deter¬ 
mination  -had  they  Htted  out  a  vchm*!  of  dijwovery,  to  convey  this 
corps  of  HcientiHc  philunthropistH  to  those  distant  shorea,  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  enret  their  appanitiis,  and  to  publish  their  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  wild  and  untutored  children  of  the  uesert  ; — had  tliey 
tilled  her  with  a  precious  cargo  of  btNiks,  to  trach  the  principli^s  of 
science,  of  iuHtruments  to  iilustrate  their  nature,  and  innumerable  ar¬ 
ticles  of  craft  and  man’s  device,  to  exhibit  the  HUjKTiority  of  the  arts 
and  science's  of  civiliz<'d  society,  to  nil  tliat  the  Imrbarous  people  were 
a(*cpiainted  with  : — would  not  the  eyes  of  all  Kngland,  ana  of  all  Ku- 
rofM',  have  been  Hxed  on  such  an  enterprise?  l^md  and  long  would 
have  been  the  praise's  of  the  wise  and  lieiievident  frauier  of  the  scheme  ; 
Qn<l  mightily  would  the  merits  of  his  youthful  associates  have  lieon 
celebrated.  The  vessi'l  would  have  l>een  launched  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  surrounding  multitudes ;  and,  as  she  left  her  native  shores,  with  her 
hanners  streaming  in  the  gale,  she  would  have  lieen  followed  by  the 
warmest  wishes,  and  the  fondest  ho])os,  of  an  admiring  and  approving 
country. 

*  Suppose  this  interesting  vessel  to  rnich  the  far  distant  shore,  and 
to  succeed  in  safely  landing  her  valuable  oirgo ;  that  the  associated 
]ihiiosophers  are  ]MTiiiitted  to  commence  their  o|M'rntions,  and  Ut  liegin 
to  iinbdd  their  design  ;  that  the  native's,  aftar  the  first  emotions  of  as- 
loniKhincnt  and  wonder  have  subsided,  U'gin  to  lie  very  jtmlous,  and 
very  trouldesome ;  that  they  harass  the  Ix'iievolent  strangers  with  U*n 
thousand  silly  and  imjiertinent  questions  ;  that  they  prove  themselves 
to  Ih!  incorrigibly  idle,  and  alKiininably  vicious;  that  they  steal  the 
U'Mids  of  their  visiters,  burn  their  IsMiks,  ilestroy  their  instruments,  and 
thri'aten  to  take  their  lives.  Suppose  that  the  United  Association 
liegin  to  differ  among  themselves  alMiut  the  probable  success  of  their 
labours ;  and  that  some,  wearied  with  the  fidiy  and  ingratitude  of  the 
savages,  and  tired  of  sjx*nding  life  in  the  pros<!cntion  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  at  last  aliandon  it,  and  return  with  a  most  discouraging  account 
of  the  disasters  which  have  occurred,  and  with  conHdent  prognostic^ 
lions  of  the  certain  failure  w'hich  is  to  follow.  ’1  he  tone  of  the  ])ublic 
mind,  in  n^ird  to  the  enterprise,  would  in  all  probability  undergo  a 
considerable  change  ;  and  many  would  pt'rhaps  be  loud  in  condemning 
that  which  they  had  formerly  warmly  espoused,  or  endeavour  to  Hx  the 
blame  of  the  discomfiture  on  the  want  of  wisdom  in  the  projectors,  or 
the  want  of  skill  and  perseverance  in  the  adventurers. 

‘  Some,  however,  still  remain  liehind,  ashamed,  or  unwilling  to 
alsuidon  their  [Mist.  They  toil  incessantly,  during  many  a  long  year, 
without  much  a[)pearancc  of  success,  till  at  last  the  strength  of  pre- 
judic4',  and  the  [Miwcr  of  habit,  liegin  to  give  way.  The  young  receive 
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wbat  the  old  reject — the  principles  of  truth  triumph  over  thuse  of 
error—- knowledge  gniiis  j^(»und — civilizutiou  advuncivs — the  arts  bejjin 
to  cultivated,  and  a  new  htatc  of  society  ajipears  out  of  the  chaos 
which  had  sa  lonj;  existtnl :  the  reward  of  the  philosopher  who  ])lan- 
iied,  and  of  the  youth  who  enterprisod  to  execute  the  plan,  comes  at 
last. 

‘  Chmeeive  the  return  of  some  of  these  men,  after  the  snows  of  aj»e 
have  covered  those  faces  which,  beaming  with  the  ardour  of  youth  and 
of  jjrlory,  had  left  their  native  shores.  They  return  to  tell  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  to  exhibit  the  brilliant  results  of  their  ex])eriment.  The\' 
lirintf  witli  them  natives  initiated  in  science  and  philoso]ihy  ;  they  lay 
Indore  the  learned  Society  w’hich  sent  them  forth,  specimens  of  tlu*  new 
huigmige,  the  framework  of  which  they  have  constructed  ;  the  initia¬ 
tory  Inioks  which  they  have  ])riiited  in  this  stniufjc  diahn^t ;  and  proofs 
of  the  writing  and  ciphering,  and  various  knowledge  of  those  who  liavo 
attended  tiieir  sclunds.  They  enrich  its  museum  n  ith  numerous  spe¬ 
cimens,  not  of  thi‘  (»ld  condition  of  the  island  only,  hut  of  its  new. 
They  priKluce  the  stone  hatchet,  ami  the  feathereil  ch^ak,  and  the  |>oi- 
Niiiied  arrow  ;  tliey  produce  also  the  tirst  rude  form  of  the  ploujjh,  and 
the  hn»m,  and  the  telescope  ;  the  first  sketch  of  a  nation’s  laws,  and  th<* 
tirst  steps  of  its  advancement  in  the  acknov  ledgment  of  the  rights  of 
|H*rson  and  td’  property- 

‘  SuppvKst*  for  a  moment  that  such  an  attempt  had  been  made,  and 
that  such  a  measure  of  success  had  followed  the  attem])t,  I  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  sensation  produced  by  it  All  EurojHJ  would 
have  resounded  with  the  ])raises  of  these  distinguished  individuals,  and 
celehnittnl  the  triumphs  of  philosopliy.  Kings  and  senates  would  have 
d«»ne  them  homage ;  K'arued  societies  would  have  emulated  ejioh  other 
ill  heaping  honours  upon  them  ;  the  multitude  would  have  hdlowed 
their  steps  with  hosiuiuas  ;  their  names  would  have  been  added  to  the 
illustrious  roll  of  their  country’s  heroes  and  benefactors,  and  have  gone 
dtovn  to  p<»sterity  erowiied  with  iinuuirtal  glory. 

‘  Though  this,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  been  the  result,  it  is  iu*ed- 
Icss  t4»  say  that  ])hiloso])hy,  with  all  its  boasted  hoiicvoleiice  and  wis¬ 
dom,  has  never  umile  such  an  etfort.  Its  sons  have  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  to  observe  the  tninsit  of  Venus,  t(»  liotanizc  its  deserts,  to 
tniee  the  course  «»f  its  rivers,  and  to  measure  the  altitude  of  its  moun¬ 
tains.  ilut  to  tame  its  saviigi^  inhabitants,  to  nurture  their  |)oor  and 
ildered  intellects,  to  reclaim  and  correct  their  vicious  propensities, 
to  civilize  or  even  humanize  them,  philosophers  have  universally  agreed 
to  Ik*  no  part  of  their  business  or  concern.  Such  an  attempt,  however, 
has  iK'en  made  by  the  men  of  a  higher  philosophy,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ])riiiciples  which  the  ])liilosophy  of  this  world  can  never 
tcnich.  It  has  811001*4x11^x1  too  ;  and  the  men  wlio  have  made  the  expe¬ 
riment,  have  returiuxl  with  the  fruits  of  their  hard-earned  lalnnir,  and 
have  si'iit  us  the  spoils  and  triumphs  of  their  enterprise.  Did  the 
worhl  hail  our  attempt  at  its  commencement,  or  cheer  us  amidst  our 
discounigements,  or  priKlaim  its  admiration  of  our  success?  No.  It 
derided  our  fanaticism  ;  it  gloried  in  our  distresses ;  and  it  heaitl  with 
oolducssi  or  received  with  scepticism  the  accounts  of  our  success.* 

pp.  7 — 12. 
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Mr.  Orme  then  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  South  Sea  Mission.  It  appears  that  it  owes  its  origin, 
not  very  remotely,  to  the  strong  interest  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  by  Captain 
Cook's  description  of  these  ‘  new  gardens  of  the  ilespcrides.*  She 
communicated  her  impressions  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  llawcis,  who, 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
strongly  recommended  making  these  islands  the  field  of  the  first 
missionary  enterprise.  His  memorial  was  received  atid  acted 
upon ;  with  very  mistaken  ideas,  however,  of  the  real  state  of 
the  Islands,  the  advantages  of  which  had  been  prodigiously  ex¬ 
aggerated.  A  fund  was  raised ;  the  Duff  was  purchased  as  a 
missionary  ship ;  no  fewer  than  thirty  individuals  were  induced 
to  volunteer  their  services  for  the  enterprise;  and  in  March 
I7J)7,  the  first  missionaries  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Matavai. 

‘  Whether  the  wisest  selection  of  a  field  of  lalnnir  was  made,  or  the 
best  choice  of  instruments,  or  tlie  only  ])roper  means  adapted  to  such 
an  undertaking,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 

we  should  now  determine  these  questions . It  wus  well,  perha|M, 

that  success  did  not  follow  the  first  effort.  It  would  indeed  have  b^n 
wuiderfnl  if  it  had :  there  would  then  have  been  powerful  induoi'ments 
to  glory  in  the  wisdom  of  our  measures  and  the  excellence  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries.' 

For  fifteen  long  years,  the  Mission  was  persisted  in  under 
the  greatest  discouragements,  and  without  the  least  appearance 
of  success ;  and  it  is  only  surprising,  that  the  undertaking  was 
not  abandoned  both  by  its  projectors  and  its  conductors.  At 
length,  a  change  took  place,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  in  its  cir¬ 
cumstances  extraordinary. 

‘  Nothing  particular  had  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  miiwiona- 
riea,  or  the  conduct  of  the  natives,  for  some  time  liefore.  No  profeshioii 
of  jH'culiar  friendship  or  love  for  religion  on  the  one  part,  or  particular 
expectations  on  the  other.  It  was  n(»t  produced  by  human  influence 
of  any  kind ;  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  it  began  at  Tahiti, 
when  the  missionaries  were  driven  from  the  island  by  war,  and  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  it.  Two  native  servants,  formerly  in  the 
fiimilies  of  the  missionaries,  alone  remained,  who  knew  more  than 
others,  and  retained  some  serious  impressions  after  the  missionaries 
were  gone.  Before  the  missionaries  could  return,  the  praying  people 
had  made  their  apfiearanoc,  and  begun  to  unite  together,  so  that  the 
missionaries  had  only  to  help  forward  what  God  had  thus  marvellously 
commenced.  The  effects  of  former  instruction  now  began  to  appear 
very  rapidly.  The  fieople  had  previously  received  information,  on 
which  the  Diviue  Spirit  now  operated  ;  and  from  the  seed  which  had 
been  sown,  a  glorious  harvest  speedily  began  to  spring  forth. ^ 

‘  2.  Another  fact,  deserving  of  attention,  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
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th«  work,  which  hud  Ixvn  m  niispi  cion  sly  Ixnfnn,  spread  nnd  cxtcndt*d 
itaelf.  In  the  course*  of  h  very  short  time,  it  Rpmul  over  the  whole  of 
the  principal  island,  Tahiti  ;  and  fifty  places  in  that  island  alone  wite 
dev<iled  to  the  service  of  the  living  (»od.  In  Kinusi  and  the  I^ei'n-ard 
Islands,  it  made  the  same  mpid  pn^ess,  and,  by  a  kind  of  simultaneous 
influence,  ls»th  the  groupes  of  islainls,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yiMirs,  un¬ 
derwent  an  entire  changi\  pn'stniting  fields  of  lalamr  mon'  extensive 
than  it  w;is  |H)ssible  for  the  missi<»naries  cfh'ctnally  to  cultivate  or  su- 
|H'rintend,  And  still  the  work  goes  on  ;  extending  from  island  to 
island,  and  fn>m  grou]H'  to  gr«m]>e — some  <if  them  at  the  distance  of 
many  hundred  miles  fnmi  Tahiti :  till  it  is  rivkomyl  that  at  l(*ast 
twenty  islands  have  now  In'cmne  more  or  less  subject  to  the  inflnence 
of  Christianity.’  pp.  24—2(1. 

It  has  never  been  intimated,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  had  heeome  genuine  Christians.  Only  a 
minority  of  them,  Mji^Orme  remarks,  have  ever  given  evidence 
that  their  minds  have  been  brought  under  the  sanctifying  in- 
thience  of  the  Oospel.  Hut  the  extent  of  the  outward  reform¬ 
ation  that  has  taken  place,  may  he  judged  of  from  the  following 
facts. 

*  1.  The  entire  abandonment  and  reminciation  of  their  former  idolatry, 
llie  nations  have  literally  changed  their  go<ls,  which  were  yet  no  gods. 
’I'hoir  moniis  have  Ihh'II  destroyed  ;  the  talioo  has  l>een  aliolished  ;  the 
idols  have  Ikhmi  i»nsigned  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  or  have  be<*n  sent 
home  as  ilead  gods,  to  gratify  the  curious  and  excite  the  gratitude  of 
the  I’hristian.  When  it  is  considered  that  their  idolatry  compr<'hond<*d 
every  thing  that  was  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  impure  ;  that  its  tendency 
was  t<»  gratify  the  Worst  pro|H‘nsitios  of  our  nature,  and  to  estahlisfc 
that  by  law  and  religion,  which,  indejHuidontly  of  bi»th,  has  tf»o  p(»wer- 
fiil  a  hold  on  the  s;ige  as  well  as  the  savage  ;  what  a  blessing  must  its 
abrogation  have  ]>roved  to  the  inhabitants  !  It  has  etfectuallv  destr<»yed 
the  ]>ower  of  a  deti'stable  priesth<HHl,  nuMlified  the  arbitrary  dis|>osit!onB 
and  views  of  an  oppressive  monarehv,  and  infused  a  friendly  influence 
into  ever)  part  of  the  social  system. 

*  2.  The  ilestrnction  of  those  warlike  propensities  which  chamc- 
terizjsl  their  former  state,  and  by  which  all  savage  tribes  are  distm- 
guished.  Revenge,  so  dt'eply  implanted  in  the  human  l>osoTn,  is  in 
the  8a\Tige  a  reckless  and  ungovernable  passion.  *  It  is  as  insatiable  in 
its  demands,  as  it  is  wide-wasting  in  its  effects.  The  fairest  of  these 
delightfid  rt»gions  of  the  south  had  l»ecn  scenes  of  blood  and  murder 
for  ag«»s.  till  they  were  in  danger  of  becoming  absolutely  depopidated 
by  the  fun*  of  their  inhabitants.  Since  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  it 
is  a  rt'markahle  fact,  that  not  a  war  has  taken  place  in  any  of  the 
islands.  Does  n(»t  this  speak  volumes  f(»r  the  power  and  pea<x*ful  na¬ 
ture  of  the  (Tosp<d  of  Christ  ?  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  will 
always  Ih'  the  case  ;  hut  the  check  which  the  love  of  WTir  has  expe¬ 
rienced.  and  the  influence  of  l>etter  principles  on  many,  wnll,  we  trust, 
save  the  jHH>ple  from  the  horrible  scenes  W’hich  so  often  before  occurred. 
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Here  we  say,  litenilly  as  well  as  truly,  “  they  have  beaten  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  8])eurs  into  ])nining  hooks  ;  nadoii  not 
rise  up  a^inst  nation ;  neitlier  do  they  learn  war  any  more/* 

‘  3.  The  ado])tion  of  the  arts,  habits,  and  manners  of  civilized  life, 
atfords  further  illustrution  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  outuurd 
cliaii^c  which  has  taken  place  in  the  islands.  That  they  have  become 
essentially,  though  not  to  the  full  extent,  a  civilized  })eople,  is  unquee- 
tiiMiable.  They  have  not  yet  hud  time  or  means  to  procure  the  con¬ 
veniences  or  elegancies  of  Euroj^ean  society.  Into  many  of  our  ideas 
they  cannot  enter  ;  with  many  of  our  customs  they  have  no  synijaithy  ; 
and  it  will  well  {)erhaps  if  they  never  learn  some  of  our  ways.  Hut 
the  results  which  have  already  occurretl  are  extraordinary,  considering 
their  disjulvantages.  Among  savages,  who  a  short  time  since  W'en*  but 
a  few  degrees  removed  from  the  state  of  nature,  ])rinting-presseK  have 
Uvn  established,  written  laws  promulgated,  the  trial  by  jury  adopteil, 
tlie  rudiments  of  navies  formed,  regular  roads  made,  piers  constructed, 
comfortable  houses  built,  and  many  of  the  ctuiveniences,  and  even  some 
of  the  luxuries,  of  life  introduced.  Are  not  these  evidences  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  powerful  principles,  and  of  an  intluenceof  a  high  moral  order? 
Had  nothing  more  lH*en  effected,  every  humane  and  iK^nevolent  mind 
must  rejoice  ;  and  had  they  Irhui  ])rtKluced  by  jdiilosophy  and  philo- 
so]>hers,  the  whole  world  w’ould  have  rung  with  the  acclamations  that 
wtmld  have  l)een  sounded  to  their  praise. 

‘  4.  Another  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  change  which  has  occurrtnl, 
will  Ik?  found  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  profession  of  C'hristianity, 
and  the  recognition  of  many  of  its  beneficial  enactments.  The  mere 
profession  of  Christiiuiity  is  a  very  worthless  thing  when  man's  eternal 
destiny  is  in  question,  lie  w'ho  does  not  go  further  than  the  adoption 
of  its  outw'ard  forms,  is  only  recognizing  a  light  which  will  make  the 
darkness  of  hell  more  visible  and  terrible  to  him  than  to  others.  Hut 
when  we  ltH)k  to  the  present  world,  and  the  comfiarts  of  social  life,  the 
advantiiges  of  the  Christian  profession  in  a  community  are  many  and 
invaluable.  This  W’ill  apjKfar,  by  comparing  the  state  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  nations  of  antiquity  W'itli  the  state  of  those  amntries  where 
Christianity  is  in<»re  or  less  professeil  and  obeyed.  The  erection  of 
places  for  the  ])ublic  w'orship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  through¬ 
out  these  islands,  is  a  great  step  both  tow'ards  civilization  and  conver¬ 
sion.  The  habit  of  meeting  together  to  join  in  solemn  acts  of  worship 
to  the  holy  and  blessed  God,  and  to  hear  the  truths  of  his  word  pro¬ 
claimed,  cannot  fail  of  pnalucing  the  most  imimrtant  effects.  The  ob¬ 
servance?  of  the  Sablmth  is  closely  connected  w'ith  both  the  spiritual 
and  tem|H>ral  good  of  man ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  w'ill  rise  up  in  judgement  w  ith  the  men  of  this  generation,  and 
condemn  them  by  their  more  regular  and  solemn  observance  of  this 
hallowtHi  day.  The  reci^nition  of  the  laws  of  God  res|)ecting  theft, 
umrder,  uncleanness,  and  other  heinous  enormities,  must,  however  im- 
l»erfectly  administered  at  first,  be  productive  of  incalculable  good.* 

pp.  27—30. 

Among  the  convincing  proofs  which  a  considerable  number 
of  ihe  inhabitants  exhibit,  of  an  enlightened  and  sincere  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity,  not  the  least 
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r>it? 

rrmnrkahlr  is  fheir  renl  in  propacr^tinp  tho^  principle**!  to  whidi 
thov  fori  they  arr  imirbtrd  for  all  thrir  ndvantn^ros. 

‘  the  in!»tnim^«tality  of  ontirr  toaohors  rhioflv,  ha*j  thr  Omp**! 
hron  oirriod  to  th«*  1‘allisor  KlantlH,  at  thr  <li^tanrr  of  miWs  rt^r 
of  Tahiti ;  t»*  KHi\’ai%’ai.  mv  iftlaniis  50(>  miles  aouthx\’arrl  of  Tahiti ; 
ami  to  thr  Harvey  Klamis,  tiOO  miles  v*est-sonth-xve*t  of  it.  The\ 
ATT  preparinfx  to  make  incursions  or  settlements  in  other  hUancis  Ktill 
more  remote  ;  an«l  shoul»l  thr  hlrssing  of  tto<i  fx'  eontinue^l,  it  is  ini- 
possihlr  to  set  t>oun<is  to  thr  results  which  in  thr  conrso  of  lime  may 
rtHsi  fn>m  thr  principlr  of  self-propjumtion,  which  has  so  powcrfull’\ 
taken  hohl  of  these  pntfessors.  Now,  lliis  is  ime  of  the  nmst  essential 
ami  tisrful  prineiph's  of  (Christianity.  It  n">as  the  operation  of  thi.v 
principh'  tljat  sn  rapitIK  <liffnsr«l  thr  knowle«lpre  of  thr  ftospi'l  at  the 
l»eginnin^;  anti  never  ti^l  it  comes  to  hr  nmierstootl  tw  evrrv  inHiridnal 
who  hrlonp^  to  thr  (Christian  ('hnrelj.  that  thr  prop;iijjition  of  the  fnitli 
hillows  ipwn  thr  rrerption  of  thr  faith,  ns  an  iTnlisprns,al»lr  ohlicaHon, 
will  ('hrislianitv  aerjnirr  thow'  tnnn\phs  which  it  is  destined  toa^’Kievi'. 
Ill  this,  thr  ('hristiansof  thr  South  S<»as  ha^-r  set  us  an  example,  whicli 
1  trust  wr  shall  not  Ix'  Imekwanl  to  follow.’  ]ip.  Ik‘i,  .‘i4. 

IMv.  lUlis’s  volumes  .ire  replete  with  the  most  intorcstin"  de¬ 
tails,  illustrative  as  well  ol'fhe  former  eonditiou  and  history,  as 
of  the  jiresent  state  of  the  South  Sea  Isiamlers.  They  com- 
jirisc  a  mass  of  curious  ami  lii^hiy  entertaininc^  information  re- 
8|H'eting  their  manners,  custom^,  ami  traditions;  ami  hail  a  little 
more  attention  lu  on  paiil  to  methodical  and  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment,  would  have  left  lilth  to  wi.sh  for.  The  exirrmelv  dcsul- 
lory  manner  in  whicl;  tlu'  work  has  been  put  togetliev,  the  yiei- 
petnal  intermixture  of  yu'rsonal  narratiM*.  history,  disquisition, 
and  lie.seriptiou,  the  disregard  of  plan,  and  the  want  of  an 
index,  are  .serious  drawlmeks  upon  the  value  of  a  yiuhlic.ifion 
claiming  a  permanent  place  in  our  libraries.  Such  a  work  dt-he.'- 
analysis.  W  e  can  merely,  after  premising  a  lew  general  oh- 
.servalions,  jjivt*  a  snecimen  or  two  of  the  interesting  eharactrr 
of  its  contents. 

The  Nociety  l.slands.  M.  Malle  Hriin  remarks,  have  formcil 
the  subject  of  more  writings  ilian  many  a  kingdom  of  Fairopi . 

‘  The  Otaheiians  are  better  known  to  u^,  than  the  inhabitant 
*  of  Nardinia  and  C'orsica/  Much,  however,  of  w  hat  has  bean 
w  ritten  respecting  them,  is  little  better  tha!.  oinance  ;  and  there 
was  therefore  still  rimm  tor  a  work  like  the  present,  whicli  shouki 
comprise  an  aiitiienticati  d  account  of  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  istaiuls,  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  the  j>eople,  ano 
the  nature  of  their  ancient  and  existing  institutions.  For  this 
task,  no  person  could  bi  iound  so  well  qualifieil  by  actual  in¬ 
formation,  as  the  much- res }>ected  Missionary  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  f»>r  these  volumes,  independently  of  tlu'  interest  a<- 
taebint^  to  tiiosc  Islands  as  u»e  field  of  a  grand  moral  cxiicn- 
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mcnt,  they  furnish  nhiindant  matter  for  scieutiiic  iiivetiljguUou 
an<l  rnrious  inouiry* 

'fho  name  or  Polynesia,  now  by  pcnernl  consent  employed  to 
desii^nate  the  numberless  small  islands  which  cover  the  Piu^itic 
Ocean  from  the  Marians  to  Easter  Island  and  Hawaii,  was  tirst 
so  applied  by  the  learned  President  de  Hrosses,  in  his  History 
of  Navigation.  Two  centuries  before,  the  Portuguese  writer* 
had  given  that  name  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  and  others 
to  the  east  of  Java.  M.  Malte  Hrini  adopts  it  to  distinguish  the 
eastern  portion  of  that  grand  division  of  the  globe  to  w  hich  he 
proposes  to  give  the  name  of  Oceanic  a;  comprising,  first,  the 
north-western  grouiie  of  Malay  islaiuls,  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
liorneo,  the  Plnlippines,  Moluccas,  and  Timorian  Chain  ;  se¬ 
condly,  the  central  groupe  to  which  the  name  of  Australasia 
has  been  applied,  hut  w’hich  appellatiou  the  learned  (jcographer 
reieets  as  inaeenrate  and  unmeaning, — New  Holland,  and  the 
surrounding  archipelago ;  and  thirdly,  ‘  ICiistern  Oceanica,*  or 
Polynesia.  'Phe  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  w'e  do  not  now 
stop  to  discuss.  I'he  inhabitants  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
this  ‘  fifth  part  of  the  world,’  seem  to  be  referrible  to  two 
stocks;  the  Malavs  or  ‘  Yellow’  Oceanians,*  and  the  *  Oceanic 
negroes,*  the  aborigines  of  New'  HolLiiul  and  New’  (juinca.  No 
fact  seems  more  clearly  established,  than  that  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  Polynesia  are  clearly  related,  in  their  physical  charac¬ 
teristics,  language,  and  political  institutions,  to  that  same  family 
which  have  peopled  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  of  which  the 
island  of  Sumatra  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  or  central  se«»t. 
Tiic  aflinity  of  the  languages  spoken  by  this  widely  .scattered 
race,  notwithstanding  tlie  difference  in  their  vocabularies,  is 
strongly  marked.  *  lietween  the  most  dissiuiilar  branches,*  aays 
Mr.  Marsden,  ‘  an  evident  sameness  of  radical  words  is  apj)a- 

*  rent ;  and  in  some  very  distant  from  each  other  in  )H>int  of  si- 
‘  tualion,  (as,  for  instance,  the  Philippines  and  Madagascar,) 

*  the  deviation  of  w  ords  is  scarcely  more  than  is  observed  in  the 
‘  dialects  of  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom**. 
Mr.  Ellis  says :  — 

*  The  striking  anaiugy  belw’tnjii  the  numerals  and  other  parts  of  the 
language,  and  several  of  the  customs,  of  tlie  alK»rigliUii»  of  IMadagascur, 
and  those  of  the  Malays  who  inhabit  the  Asiatic  islands,  iimiiy  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  disLiint  in  one  direction,  and  of  the  Polynesians  more  re¬ 
mote  in  another,  shews  that  they  were  originally  one  j)ei>ple,  or  that 
P  they  had  emigrated  from  the  same  stnirce.  Many  w'ords  in  the  laii- 
gnage,  and  several  of  the  traditions,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Aincnciins,  •<» 
strougly  resi'mhle  those  of  Asia,  as  to  w-arrant  the  inference  that  they 
[,;  originally  cuine  from  that  part  of  the  world.  M’^hcther  some  of  the 
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Iritics  uh«»  c»rigin;tU\  from  A^in*  alon^  the  Kurile  or  Aieutuui 

IsUnd.s,  acnx-v  f^‘hnnj:\  Strxits  to  Amoriem,  h  fi  part  of  their  nnm^H'i, 
whf>  wen  the  pro^enitor>  of  the  present  race  inhabiting  thos4  islantis ; 
Riul  that  the\,  «i  some  suhs<vpmnt  perio^l,  either  attempting  to  foUon 
ti«e  ti<ie  of  emigration  to  th<'  «'avt,  or  steerin^r  to  the  south,  xvere  h\  tiu 
noTth-4*ast  trmie-uin«K  <lriven  to  the  Samiwieli  Ki«n»is.  whence  thet 
pn>e«Hsi*sl  to  ttu'  southern  crmjpes  ;  or  whether  tho«4  who  had  tr.n*ers»»;. 
the  north-west  coast  of  Amerit'a,  saile^l  either  fnm\  ('aHtorniH  a: 
]Vlexin»  across  the  Pacitie,  under  th<'  favmuin^  induenct'  of  the  n‘-i?nia’ 
eastrrh  winds,  |M*oplisi  Kaster  Island,  and  eoutiuuetl  under  the  staan^ 
casterh  or  trade-winds  R<tvanrinc  westward  till  they  met  the  tide  of 
emigration  tiowin^  from  the  lai^r  jrroupes  or  islands,  in  whieii  ihr 
Malars  form  the  maiontv  of  the  population  -it  is  not  now  oas\  to  dr- 
ternune.  Hut  a  variets  of  tacts  eonneetinl  with  the  and  prcseiit 
circnnistanrcs  of  the  iniiahitants  ot  thes*‘  eivuntries,  anthorixt'  the  oon- 
chision.  that,  either  turt  of  the  pTes4'nl  inhahitauts  of  the  Smtii  N*, 
Islands  came  ori^inaiU  tT«»m  AmericH,  or  t  hat  tril»esol  t  he  Holvncaiaa.'- 
hiivc,  at  some  remote  ]>eri<Ki,  found  their  wa>  to  the  coni incni.’ 

\  ol.  n.  pp,  4o,  4v<. 

I'hr  ftital  ahsenn  of  .‘tm  Mnularitv  in  oititor  thr  lanouaTeor 
the  physical  character  of  thest  Isbndors,  to  llu  ulioiu  ami  phy 
sio^nom\  of  the  South  Amcricau  Imlians,  has  imlcnl  bcci 
stout  I V  asserted  hy  one  Writer;  ami  upon  this  orouml  chiefit, 
Al.  Malle  Hrun  rejects  the  hvfw'titesis,  that  they  prnrrtvled 
eastward  from  the  western  ('ontinent:  for  the  moans  hy  trhieh 
tliev  eouhl  have  reached  these  islands  from  the  Asiatic  Conti 
nent,  it  is  diftieult  eonjecturr.  Air.  Kllis.  however,  remarks, 
that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Ihdyncsiaus  ami  tiie 
American  tribes,  are  numerous ;  instancinpr, — 
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*  the  ^nrral  east  of  featuri'.  and  frerjiient  sha*le  of  eomplexioiij  —  thc 
prmetio' of  tatahin^.  which  prevails  amonr  the  Aleutians  and  smueof 
the  tribes  of  Atnerica, —  the  process  of  eTnh.iiminc  the  dead  Kidies  itf 
their  chiefs,  and  preserving  them  nnintemd. — tiie  pime  of  ch»s 
anwtic  the  Araucanians. — the  wonl  for  (hul  lx  in^  /etr  or  tei  , — the  t\- 
poRim*  of  their  children, — their  [ramcs. — their  nnxlo  of  drt'i^siu^  tbo 
hair,  omameniini:  it  witi;  feathers.  iVc,. — the  numerous  words  in  thei: 
lan^ia^'  resemhlinc  those  of  Tahiti.  (Ivc-. — their  dress,  especiall^■  th« 
vcmcki*  : — and  even  tne  legend  of  the  origii;  of  the  Incas,  bears  n< 
small  resrmhlanci'  to  tuat  of  7*«.w'howas  also  descended  fron;  the 
J%un.’  Vol.  II.  u.  4(1. 

A 

These  ecdnrjdence.®  deserve  investigation,  as  tliev  can  scarerh 
Im'  accidental.  It  is  remarkable,  tiiat  a  leameil  American  anti- 
ipiary,  I)v.  Mitchell,  has  expressed  his  decided  opinion,  tha: 
tht'  skeletons  found  ii^.  the  caverns  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
.TYT  tho^e  of MalA\  tribe.  The  wrappers  of  feathers  in  whicl. 
some  of  the  bodies  wcri  found  enveloped,  are  precisely  sindnu 
to  uliat  havt  been  met  witli  ix.  tiif  SandwicU  hee^icc  ibiaifed>, 
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f»Ti(l  in  Nootlc.’i  Sound  ;  mid  the  host  dofiiiod  sjiociiiions  of  nrt 
nniong  the  nntiquitios  of  Oiiio  and  Kentucky,  are  clearly  of  a 
Polynesian  character. 

Now,  if  these  Oceanic  or  Malay  tribes  traversed  the  Great 
Ocean  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east, — if  Polynesia  received 
its  population  from  the  Asiatic  Islands, — they  mast  have  pos- 
sessetl  better  vessels  ami  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  Mr.  1'illis  contends,  than  they  now  exhibit,  to  be  able  to 
mnke  their  way  against  the  trade-winds  constantly  prevailing 
within  the  tropics,  anil  blowing,  with  transient  iiUerruptions, 
from  east  to  west. 


*  On  thf*  other  haiuh  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  they  could  have  pro- 
eee<li»fl  from  the  east.  The  wands  wcmld  favour  their  jmsaagi*,  and  the 
nieipient  stages  of  civilization  in  W'hich  they  w'crt*  found,  would  re- 
nenihle  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  far  more  than  that 
of  the  Asiatic’s.  I'here  are  many  well-anthentic;ited  accounts  oblong 
voyages  performed  in  native  vessels  hy  the  inhabitants  of  both  the 
North  an<l  South  Hacihe.  In  two  cunues  were  driven  from  An- 

fftrso  to  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  a  distance  of  miles.  In 
two  canoes  were  drifted  from  a  remote  disUinct'  one  of  the 
Marian  islands.  Oaptain  C'wk  found  in  the  island  of  Wuteo  inhabit¬ 
ants  ot  Tahiti,  who  had  been  drifted  by  contrary  winds  in  a  cams*, 
trom  K«»me  ishuuis  to  the  eastward,  unknown  to  the  natives.  Several 
purtit’s  nave,  within  the  last  tew  years,  reached  the  Tanitian  shores 
from  islands  to  the  eastward,  of  which  the  Society  Islaiuiers  hud  never 
lu'tore  heard.  In  ld20,  a  canoe  arrived  at  iUauruu,  uhimt  twenty  iuile.s 
west  of  liorahora.  w  hicii  hud  come  from  iiurutu,  lUic  of  the  Au.itral 
islands.  This  vessel  had  been  at  sea  between  a  iortuight  and  thret* 
weeks,  and.  considering  its  route,  must  have  sailed  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  A  more  recent  instance  occurred  in  lb2 1 ;  a  boat  hciuiig- 
ing  to  ^Ir.  Wilbams  of  llaiateu,  left  that  island  with  a  westerly  wind 
for  Tahiti.  The  w  ind  changed  after  tne  Utal  was  out  of  sight  uf  laud. 
Thov  W'cre  driven  to  the  island  of  Atui,  a  distance  of  nearly  (i(K)  miles 
in  a  Kt)U til- westerly  direction,  where  they  were  discovered  several 
months  afterwards.  Another  boat,  bidnngiiig  to  Mr.  Ikirir  of  iluahine, 
was  passing  uetween  tnat  island  and  Tahiti  about  the  same  time,  and 
has  never  since  been  heard  of.  The  traditions  of  the  iiihahitants  of 
Kunitogna,  one  of  the  Harvey  Islands,  nicserve  the  most  satisfactory 
accounts,  not  only  of  siiiglc  ]>arLics,  at  dilTcreut  jieriods  for  many  ge¬ 
nerations  buck,  having  arrived  there  from  the  Society  Islands,  hut  als»i 
derive  the  origin  of  the  population  from  the  island  of  Raiatea.  Tlieir 
traditions  according  u  itlx  those  of  the  Ilaiateans  on  the  leading  points, 
afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  these  islands  havuig  been  pt*oj)led  from 
to  the  eastward. 

‘If  we  sup))ose  the  population  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  have 
proceeded  from  east  to  west,  these  events  illustrate  the  means  by  which 
it  may  have  been  accomplisbeil ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  every  such  voyage 
Tvlale^l  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  or  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
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ihut  in  wliioh  it  mnst  havo  Uvn,  had  tin*  po]mlation  lHH}n  altogHW 
d«Tive(i  fnnii  the  Malayan  archi|Hdago.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  50—62. 

M.  Malle  l^ruii,  referring  to  tlic  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Meiners,  that  these  islands  belong  to  an  ancient  continent  now 
buried  in  the  sea, — remarks,  that  wc  might  l>c  disposed  to  adopt 
this  supposition,  were  it  not  tliat,  in  explaining  one  difficulty,  it 
gives  birth  to  many  new  ones.  New  Holland,  at  all  events, 
which  is  poojdcd  entirely  by  a  negro  race,  cannot  have  formed 
part  of  the  submerged  continent.  It  is,  however,  dcsening  of 
remark,  that  one  of  the  prevailing  traditions,  mentioned  by  >fr. 
Idlis.  stales,  *  that  all  the  islands  wore  formerly  united  in  one 
^J't'nuu-nni  or  large  continent,  which  the  gods  in  anger  de- 
‘  stroyed,  scattering  in  the  ocean  the  fragments,  of  w  hich  Ta- 
‘  hiti  is  one  of  the  largest.*  M.  Make  Brun  is  inclined  to  adopt 
the  conclusion,  that  their  language,  customs,  and  institutions 
‘  were  formed  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  empire,  a  powerful 
‘  nation,  and  one  which  cultivated  maritime  habits,  hut  which 
‘  has  since  fallen  from  its  eminence,  and  been  frittered  down 
*  into  detached  local  communities  unknown  to  each  other.’  Mr. 

I'klis  refers  to  this  opinion  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  From  whatever  soureo  thev  have  originated,  the  extent  of  geogra- 
]dnral  surfaee  over  which  thev  have  spreail  themselves,  the  varietv, 
puritv,  and  c^»piousness  of  their  language',  the  ancient  character  of  some 
of  the  la's!  traditions,  as  of  the  deluge,  \'C.  justify  the  suppiisition  of 
their  remote  anticpiity.  Yet,  their  ignorance  of  letters,  of  the  use  of 
inm  till  a  Nlmrt  time  j>rior  to  their  discovery,  and  the  rude  character  of 
all  their  implements,  and  of  the  monuments  of  their  ancestry,  seem 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  their  having  lu'cn  derived,  as  sU]>posed  by  somr 
eminent  imHlern  ge<»gra]du'rs,  fn»m  an  antient  powerful  nation,  whicli 
cultivated  maritime  habits,  but  which  has  lavii  frittered  dow  n  into  de¬ 
tached  loc;il  communities  unknown  to  each  other.’  Vol.  II.  p.  52. 

Thus,  every  hypothesis  is  cncuml>ei'ed  with  diflicultics;  that, 
however,  which  wouUl  bring  the  tribes  of  Polynesia  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  seems  to  us  the  most  plausible,  although  we  must  sup|M)*e, 
in  that  case,  that  the  stream  of  population  described,  like  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic,  a  very  singular  circle, — flowing  first 
north-eastward  from  the  Sunda  Islands  towards  the  coasts  of 
North  America,  tlicn  south-eastward  till  it  reached  Araucania, 
and  la>tly,  w  cstward  across  the  Pacific.  That  the  Indian  islands 
received  their  population  from  the  American  continent,  no  one, 
we  suj)pose,  would  he  absurd  enough  to  imagine.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  less  round-alKmt  way  of  accounting  for  the  di>- 
persion  of  these  tribes  over  the  Great  Ocean,  to  sup}>ose  tliat 
they  found  the  means  of  reaching,  or  were  accidentally  driven, 
to  the  Ladrones  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  the  widely 
extemled  gronpe  of  the  Caroline  Islands  might  aft'ord  them  an 

I 
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pasy  transit  to  the  Tonga  Islands  and  other  more  distant  clus* 
tors.  Hut  it  seems  that  the  currents  and  the  trade»wiiids  arc 
against  the  supposition.  Dr.  Prichard,  who  lays  down  this 
more  direct  route  tor  their  migrations,  remarks,  that  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines  and  Ladrones  are  superior  in  many  respects 
to  those  of  the  Society  Islands  ;  which  circumstance  he  would 
ascribe  to  their  being  nearer  the  centre  of  Malayan  civilization. 
To  account,  however,  for  the  more  distant  tribes  being  the 
most  rude,  we  must  suppose  the  islands  nearest  to  Asia,  to  have 
been  ]>eopled  at  a  more  advanced  era  of  civilization ;  whereas 
the  learned  Writer  is  of  opinion,  that  it  must  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Polynesian  tribes,  that  their 
brethren  in  the  Indian  archipelago  began  to  improve  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  arts.  ‘  The  great  step  in  this  progress 
‘  was  made,’  he  says,  ‘  through  the  medium  of  the  Javanese,  who 

*  first  became  proselytes  to  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
‘  received  from  India  the  arts  and  social  culture  of  the  continent. 

*  The  commerce  and  settlement  of  the  Javanese  extended  tliese 

*  advantages,  more  or  less,  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  The 

*  limits  and  degree  of  its  diffusion  may  be  estimated  by  the  cor- 

*  relative  admixture  of  the  Indian  language  with  the  native  dia- 

*  lects.  Lastly,  the  adoption  of  Islam,  and  of  a  more  modern 

*  style  of  manners  by  the  Malays  settled  on  the  peninsula,  and 

*  the  subseciuent  extension  of  the  j)ower  of  this  people  and  of 

*  their  colonies  in  the  Archipelago,  changed  the  face  of  things, 
‘  and  crave  orijrin  to  a  third  class  of  societies.’  • 

Bishop  Heber  was  struck  with  the  features  of  Strong  resem¬ 
blance  which  the  ])lains  of  Bengal  presented,  in  the  aspect  both 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  to  Polynesia ;  and  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  appeared  to  him  as  still  more  closely  resembling  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  Whether  the  Bengalees  and  Singalese 
were  originally  Malay  colonists,  or  whether  Sumatra  and  Java 
received  their  ])opulation  from  Bengal,  the  fact  of  a  close  affi¬ 
nity  between  them,  as  well  as  an  intercourse  from  the  earliest 
times,  is  indisputable.  And  what  is  highly  remarkable,  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Polynesian  tribes,  there  are  some  notions 
closely  allied  to  the  Hindoo  cosmogony. 

‘  In  several  resjiects,’  says  iVIr.  Kllis,  'the  Polynesian  account  rc- 
aeinhles  not  onlv  the  ^losuic,  but  thost*  preserved  by  the  earliest  fuini- 
lies  of  the  jxjstJiluvian  world,  and  supjHirts  the  presumption  that  their 
religious  system  has  descended  from  the  Arkite  idolatry,  the  basis  of 
the  inythoh»gy  of  the  gentile  nations.  The  mundane  egg  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  cosmogony  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  nations.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Ilaw  aiians  states,  that  a  bird  deiHisited  an  egg  (cou- 
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tainiiij*  lh«  world  in  iiiihryo)  upon  tlic  surface  of  the  primeval  wntern. 
If  the  symbol  of  the  ejrg  be  sup]M)sed  to  refer  to  the  cnnition,  niul  the 
bird  is  considered  a  corrupted  iueun)rial  <»f  the  event  recorded  in  the 
sacred  u  ritinpi,  in  which  it  is  siiid,  “  The  Spirit  of  Gml  inove<l  \\\mi 
the  face  of  the  waters,”  the  coincidence  is  striking.  It  is  no  less  so, 
if  it  be  referretl  to  the  ark,  fltniting  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  The 
sleep  t)f  lliiahatu  accords  with  the  slumber  of  llrama,  which  was  the 
m'casion  of  the  crime  that  brought  on  the  Hindoo  deluge.  The  wani- 
ing  to  rtiv,  and  the  means  of  s;ifety,  resemble  a  tnidition  roci>rdeti  by 
K«cnn^)fer,  as  existing  among  the  C’hinese.  The  canoe  of  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  N«»ali  has  its  c<nniterpart  in  the  traditions  of  their  antipodes;  the 
Druids,  wliose  memorial  states  the  bursting  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
lileon,  and  the  overwhelming  of  the  face  of  all  lands,  and  drowning  all 
mankind  excepting  tw<»  individuals,  who  escaped  in  a  naked  vessel,  (a 
vi*ssel  without  sails,)  by  whom  the  island  of  Britain  was  re-]>eopled. 
'I'he  safety  which  the  progenitc»rs  of  the  Peruvian  race  arc  said  to  have 
found  in  caves  or  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  when  the  waters 
ovcrriim  ed  tlu*  laiul,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Hawaiian ;  and  that  of 
the  Mi'xican,  in  which  Coxcox,  or  Tezpi  and  his  wife,  were  preserved 
in  a  bark,  corresponds  with  the  Tahitian  tradition.  Other  points  of 
resembhince  between  the  Polynesian  account  and  the  memorial  of  the 
deluge  preserved  among  the  ancient  nations,  might  be  cited  ;  but  these 
are  sufheient  to  shew  the  agrt*cment  in  the  testimony  to  the  same  event, 
preserved  by  the  nu>st  distant  tribes  of  the  human  family/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  G2,  03.  * 

T*lic  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian,  Society,  anil  adjacent  isles, 
comprebeiuled,  according  to  the  ideas  they  entertained  prior  to, 
the  arrival  of  foreign  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  human  race. 
'I'hev  are  said,  however,  to  have  preserved,  by  oral  tradition,  a 
singular  prediction,  delivered  long  ago  by  one  of  their  prophets 
named  Maui;  viz.  ‘That  in  future  ages,  a  raa  amn  orc^  literally 
‘  an  outn^grrlcss  vanoi\  would  arrive  in  the  islands  from  some 
‘  foreign  land.’ — ‘  Accustomed  to  attach  that  appendage  to  their 
*  single  canoes,  whatever  might  he  the  size  or  ijuality,  they  con- 
‘  sidered  an  outrigger  essential  to  their  remaining  upright  upon 
‘  the  water,  and  eonscijucntly  could  not  believe  that  a  canoe 
‘  without  one  would  live  at  sea.’  The  arrival  of  Capt.  Wallis’s 
and  C'ook’s  vessels,  when  they  recovered  from  their  terror  and 
astonishment,  was  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  Maui’s  prophecy. 
When  a  boat  or  a  vessel  has  been  sailing  in  or  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  Mr.  h'.llis  has  often  heard  the  natives  exclaim,  while  gazing 
at  the  stately  motion,  Tc  raa  a  Maui  e !  Ta  raa  ama  ore ! 
Oh  the  canoe  of  Maui ! — the  outriggerless  canoe!  But  a  still 
more  singular  prediction,  the  islanders  say,  remains  to  be  rul- 
fillcd ;  aiul  according  to  the  tenor  of  it,  this  Polynesian  wizard 
must  actually  have  dreamed  of  the  arrival  of  an  American 
steamer ! 

‘  Tliis  remaining  prediction  also  has  reference  to  a  canoe,  and  dc- 
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clarcii  that,  after  the  arrival  of  the  canoe  without  an  outritjcjer,  e  nio 
tuura  ore,  a  canoe  or  vessel  without  ropes  or  coriiap!,  shall  come  uinon^ 
them.  W  hat  idea  ^laui  designed  to  convey  by  this  declaration,  it  ia 
])crhAps  not  easy  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  j»eople  say,  it  is  next  t«»  imp4»s> 
sible  that  the  musts  should  be  sustuiiunl,  the  sails  attached,  or  the 
vessi‘1  worked,  without  ropes  or  cordage.  They  sjiy,  howev»*r,  that  one 
predicti<ni' respecting  the  vessels  has  bet'ii  aecoinplishcd,  but  that  the 
other  remains  to  be  realized.  I  have  often  thought,  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  little  use  of  rigging  on  InKird  our  steain-vosscds,  that  should 
a  sjxicixnen  of  this  modern  invention  ever  reach  the  Soutli  S(‘a  Islands, 
although  the  natives  would  not,  perhaps,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  (»f  the  Gangi's,  be  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  wonderful 
exhibition  of  mechanical  skill,  they  would  l)o  eq\ially  astonishtHl  at  that 
jK>wer  within  itself  by  which  it  would  Ik'  propelled,  and  would  at 
declare  that  the  second  prediction  of  Maui  was  aecomplishwl,  and  the 
vessel  without  rigging  or  cordage  had  arrived.’  Vol.  11.  p.  5(1. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  amusing  citations  from  Mr.  KUis’s 
volumes,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary.  Those  which  we  have 
taken,  do  not  relate  to  topics  of  the  highest  interest ;  for  we  could 
not  conveniently  enter  upon  the  wide  subject  of  the  history  and 
prospects  of  the  Mission,  for  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  which 
we  refer  our  readers  witli  pleasure  to  the  work  itself.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Pomare  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  there  arc 
some  pleasing  view  s  of  Polynesian  scenery,  besides  numerous 
wood  engravings  representing  the  Tahitian  idols,  altars,  utensils, 
musical  instruments,  ^c.  The  ])rcsent  edition  of  these  volumes 
is,  we  are  happy  to  find,  already  exhausted.  In  the  next,  Mr. 
Ellis  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  introduce  some  material  im¬ 
provements  :  at  all  events,  an  Index  should  he  added.  I'hc 
Tour  in  Hawaii  might  eventually  be  incorporated  with  these 
volumes,  wdth  advantage,  under  the  same  title.  All  who  possess 
that  interesting  volume,  will  of  course  wish  to  possess  Mr,  Ellis’s 
present  work,  for  w'hich,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  public, 
we  tender  him  our  best  thanks.  It  is  a  most  instructive  anil 
valuable  record. 


Art.  IV.  Brief  Matwir  of  the  Jetes,  in  Relation  to  their  Civil  and 
Municipal  Disabilities,  By  Apslcy  Pellutt.  With  an  Apnendix  : 
coutaining  the  Jew  s’  Petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  Kujwiaii 
Ukase;  and  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  affecting  the 
Civil  and  Religious  Lilnirty  of  the  Hebrew  Nation.  8vo.  pp.  40. 
Price  Is.  London,  1829. 

TS  it  not  a  little  singular,  that  while  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  has  excited  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  many  pious  and  well-meaning  incnil)crs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  their  actual  condition  in  this  country  has  been  almost  en- 
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tirf*!y  ovoHookocI  ?  AltHouph  the  proof  thnt  roiiiil  N'  piveii 
ofn  hrnrvoU'nt  interest  in  their  we!f?< re,  would  he  the  endenvottr^ 
inp  to  prornotf'  their  elevntion  to  the  oottimon  level  oV  eitraen- 
ship,  b\  the  repeal  of  thos<‘  inijnst  laws  or  nrhitmry  mstmns 
which  perpetuate  tlieir  degradation.  Scvenfy-siv  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  hill  for  the  relief  of  the  dews  from  civil  disiibili- 
ties  passed  both  houses  of  I  Parliament,  and  received  the  roval 
sanction,  hut  was  afterwards  silently  repealed,  to  satisf\'  the 
higottMl  and  fanatical  clamours  of  the  nation.  On  that  ocr^ion, 
the  l\ov.  Mr.  Komaim'  signalist'd  himself  h\  a  /a^al  that  was  cer* 
tainlv  not  aectu'ding  to  knou  bulge,  nor  at  all  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  ('hristianity.  That  pious  hnt  narrow-minded  and  ec¬ 
centric  man  went  so  far  as  to  oppose'  their  naturalization  tinder 
nnv  circumstances,  on  mneh  tiu  same  grounds  that  were  taken, 
in  the  middle  ages,  for  consigning  them  to  the  stake  or  mulcting 
them  of  their  ]>rojH'rty.  ‘  I'he  dews',  he  said,  ‘murdered 

*  Christ,  and  would  murder  us  if  the\  ha*!  power;  they  hlas- 

*  phemed  Cluist  and  his  religion,  so  that  they  are  murderers 

*  and  hlasphcmers  convict.  And  wlio  ever  heard  of  a  natural 

*  horn  imirilorer  or  a  natural  horn  hlas[)heinrr  ?  '  Me  argued, 
that  their  oath  could  not  lu'  binding,  for  they  worshipped  a  f.ilse 
iiod  ;  and  charged  them  witii  ‘  frequently  crucifying  ('hristian 

*  children  on  (nnul  Friday,  in  contempt  and  mockery  of  Clurist’s 

*  crucifixion’.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  such  ontragaoiis 
ahsnnlilies  shouUl  have  ]>rocccded  from  a  rrotestaiU  clergyman 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  still  more,  that  a  vulgar  hue 
and  cry  thus  raised,  should  have  overborne  the  decision  of  tiie 
Legislature.  Other  persons  prognosticated  that,  if  the  bUl 
]mss<‘d,  th(' flows  would  mulli}d\  so  hisi.  engross  so  much  wealth, 
and  ac(|uire  such  pnulominance  in  Great  Uritain,  that  dudaism 
w  ouUl  l>ecome  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  iMiglish  ! 

That  measure,  wliich  facilitated  the  iialuralizalion  of  the 
dews,  w  as,  at  the  time,  the  most  liberal  boon  that  could  he  be¬ 
stowed,  the  greater  part  of  the  dews  then  resident  in  England 
being  foreigners,  i'he  case  is  now.  however,  Mr.  Pcllatt  re¬ 
marks,  widely  ditlereni.  *  Of  the  iio.lMXl  dews  doimciie<l  in 
‘  Great  Lritain,  the  majority  arc  Hriiish-born  subjects,  and  do 

*  not  require  naturalization  ;  they  have  therefore  Ic.’ts  to  ask  of 

*  the  legislature,  tlian  of  the  City  of  London  \ 

'I'hc  immediate  object  of  Mr.  Pellatt’s  pam])hlct  1.*=  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  extension  of  municipal  rights  to  tiatirc^mrn  dews,  b 
seems  that  while  in  Hristol,  Exeter,  Liverpool,  Norwich,  tutd 
other  great  towns,  dews  can  trade  freely  without  molestation:  » 
London,  they  lie  under  the  most  invidious  and  annovTUg  disAi- 
lities.  Tilings  art  not  carried  quite  so  far,  indeed,  as  they  were 
formerly,  w  hen  the  Bank  of  England  ‘  systematically  refused  to 
‘  diseouui  a  .lew 's  bill,  and  even  rciected  a  bill  with  a  .Tewidi 
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*  endorsonienl.’  Hut  Mr.  IVlIatt  mentions  a  curious  IWt,  uidi* 
eating  the  illiberal  spirit  uhich  has  been  inanilestcd  touard4  tlie 
.lews.  ‘  In  many  of  tbe  leases  held  under  the  corporation,  it  is 
‘  expressly  prohibited  that  any  Jew  should  occupy  their  bouses, 

‘  particularly  the  new  houses  in  the  vicinity  ol*  Tinsbury  Sijuure.* 
This  clause  may  ]iossibly,  he  thinks,  have  originated  not  with 
the  city  authorities,  but  with  those  who  rent  the  land  under  tbe 
cor]>oration.  It  may  be,  that  it  was  feared  the  gentility  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  impaired,  and  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  depreciated,  were  Jews  to  include  themselves  into  it;  just 
as  a  square  at  the  court  end  of  the  town  becomes  infected  with 
plebeianism,  and  loses  its  attractions  to  })ersons  of  high  caste,  as 
soon  as  a  rich  stock-broker  or  two  become  its  inhabitants.  The 
municipal  disabilities  under  which  Jews  lie  in  the  city,  are  of  a 
more  serious  description.  No  »k‘w  can  be  a  freeman,  and  only 
twelve  Jews  can  be  lirokers.  The  consequence  of  the  latter  ar¬ 
bitrary  regulation  is,  that  enormous  sums  have,  fiom  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been  extorted  from  the  «lew  brokers  as  tbe  price  of 
diis  privilege. 

*  Ah  much  as  lotH)/.  has  l)cen  paid  fur  a  hruker'a  medal ;  and  u  sys¬ 
tem  of  disgraceful  jobbing  has  been  the  eunsequeuce  ;  u  Lord  Mayor 
and  tour  Aldermen  next  in  succession  to  the  chair,  having  formerly 
conspired  to  raise  the  customary  fee  for  transferring  u  broker’s  medal 
from  1(H>/  to  otH)/.,  in  which  they  succeeded. 

*  In  the  few'  instances  in  wliich  Jews  liavc  taken  rctiiil  shops  in  the 
dtv,  they  have  U'cn  harassed  by  rejieated  processes  from  the  lH»rd 
Mayor’s  Court  Ofticc,  and  at  length  obliged  to  quit  their  hous4‘s,  per¬ 
haps  at  a  sacrifict‘,  on  }>ayment  of  legal  costs.  Many  landlords  have 
been  injured  hv  Jew  occupants  giving  them  notice  to  quit,  in  cohm*- 
quence  of  the  operation  of  the  Wholesale  liealers’  Committee.  Such 
has  been  the  prejudice  against  Jews,  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  hir- 

^  meriy  passed  the  following  Hye-law'  (which  has  Ux.*n  recently  re¬ 
scinded)  :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  that  it  is  neither  |)o- 

litic  nor  advisulde  in  this  Corporation  to  admit  baptized  Jeft't  into  the 
frceiloni  of  this  C  ity,  and  that  it  be  observed  us  a  standing  order.” 

*  This  unaccountable  and  inq)olitic  Bye-law  did  not  however  extend  to 
the  offspring  of  the  convert.  On  w’hal  ground  then  could  the  ^uuls 
I  have  been  rejected  so  long,  who  were  the  sous  of  a  converU^d  Jew,  had 

I  married  Protestant  wives  of  the  Kstablished  Church  of  Lngland,  and 
brought  up  their  children  in  the  national  Christian  faith  ?  In  this  cas**, 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  defended  a  mandamus,  which  the  Sauls  lost,  on 
the  ground  that  the  City  had  a  right  to  grant  or  refuse  its  fn  edom  to 
any  applicant;  and  they  were  put  to  the  ex{H*use  of  10114/.,  after  a  de¬ 
lay  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  before  they  obtained  concession  of  their 
rights,  in  which  the  Court  of  Common  Council  (which  had  frequently 
jirotested  against  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Aldermen)  honourably  aaaisU‘d 
by  its  unanimous  resolution  in  their  favour.  Other  c<irporationM  have 
no  doubt  disabling  laws,  the  legacy  of  the  dark  ages ;  but,  on  inquiry, 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any  instance  that  they  arc  enforced. 

pp.  2«,  27. 
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We  are  not  aware  of  any  plea  tliat  can  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  either  the  justice,  necessity,  or  expediency  of  these  intolerant 
enactments,  which  disgrace  the  Corporation  of  ‘  the  nietroporn 
‘  of  the  world,’ (as  Mr.  Pellatt  styles  our  leviathan  of  cities,  cer¬ 
tainly  with  not  less  propriety  than  every  Frenchman  claims  the 
same  honour  for  his  capital,)  still  more  than  they  injure  the 
Jews.  l>y  wisely  confining  the  (piestion  to  native-born  Jews, 
Mr.  Pellatt  steers  clear  of  any  difliculties  attaching  to  the 
subject  of  the  alien  laws.  Native-born  Jews  may  hold  land  in 
their  own  right,  and  enjoy  every  other  privilege  of  native  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  exception  of  eligibility  to  those  oflices  which  re* 
(juire  a  person  to  he  sworn  on  the  New  Testament,  or  to  make 
(leclaratioii  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  But,  within  the  city 
of  London,  they  cannot  keep  a  retail  shop,  and  are  excluded 
from  all  civic  ])rivileges  ! 

It  was  long  supposed,  that  the  metro])olis  of  our  Indian 
domini<ms  was  the  only  great  capital  in  the  world  in  which 
no  J(‘ws  were  to  he  found  ;  and  the  current  explanation  was 
tlie  stiimliug  joke,  tliat  the  native  shruU's  would  out-Jew  any 
Jew,  and  that  no  Israelites  stood  a  chance  of  competing  with 
tlicm.  'i’he  fact  is  otherwise ;  there  are  a  small  number  of 
tiews  at  (’alciuia,  although  they  have  been  lost  in  the  mass 
of  the  Mohammedan  population.  We  mention  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  shew,  how  idle  would  be  the  fear,  that  the  removal 
of  municipal  disabilities  would  give  the  Jews  too  great  an 
ascc;ul.;ncy.  Our  Christian  shroffif,  our  church-going  brokers 
and  dealer.-,  would  he  more  than  a  match  for  them.  The  Jews 
are  attached  to  money,  and  with  reason.  Debarred  from  every 
other  avmjue  of  honourable  ambition,  they  are  shut  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  mereautile  wealth  as  their  only  means  of  raising  them- 
sches  ill  society.  On  their  possession  of  wealth  depends  so 
absolutely  their  power  to  enforce  respect,  or  to  exert  any  in- 
flueiiee, — a  poor  Jew  is  so  despised,  so  helpless  an  outciist,— 
that  the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  comes  in  aid  of  every 
other  motive  to  seek,  with  singleness  of  aim,  the  acquisition  of 
the  precious  bane  ;  and  in  no  men  can  an  inordinate  attachment 
to  wealth  he  regarded  as  so  excusable,  so  venial  an  oflence. 
Vet,  the  Jew  can  he  munilicent  in  his  charities.  They  deal 
with  their  money  lil)crally  when  they  have  it;  and  their  policy, 
if  not  1  ‘ss  selli'-h  in  its  aim,  is  often  more  liberal  in  its  spirit, 
being  founded  on  longer  and  wider  calculations,  than  that  of 
manv  ot  their  ('hristian  competitors  in  the  commercial  world. 
With  regard  to  the  vulgar  opprobrium  which  makes  the  name 
of  «few  synonymous  witli  a  cheat,  it  either  rests  upon  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  exclusively  with  the  lower  classes  of  Jews  in  this 
country,  who,  as  they  never  beg*,  and  seldom  steal,  maybe 

*  Tlie  Mis])ieio!i  of  roguery  under  which  the  poor  Jew  s  bring  them- 
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pariloncil  if  they  sometimes  over-reach ;  or  it  sprinj»s  meri'ly 
from  the  inveterate  projuilice  with  which  they  are  rejxardeih 
Put  the  Jc.r  may  console  himself,  that  the  same  had  reputation 
which  attaches  to  his  name  in  this  respect,  is  not  witli  less  iva- 
son  borne  by  otlicr  commercial  nations.  The  Levantine  Greek, 
the  Armenian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  the  American  Yankee, 
arc  all  charged  w  ith  tliis  characteristic  of  Judaism  ;  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  say,  if  w  e  trust  to  the  reports  of  those  w  ho  liave  had 
to  do  with  them,  which  deserve  the  pre-eminence  in,  the  arts  of 
cheating, — which  are  ‘  the  greatest  Jews.’  W  e  have,  indeetl, 
heard  it  maintained,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  had  dealings  ^fith 
most  of  these  nations,  that  John  Hull  w'ns  (piite  able  to  take  his 
own  part  with  any  of  them,  if  not  himself  the  greatest  rogue. 
Put  tliis,  of  course,  we  do  not  believe. 

'Fhe  truth  is,  that,  all  over  the  world,  the  word  Jew  is  an  in¬ 
definite  synonym  for  any  thing  bad ;  its  specific  meaning 
varying  in  difleront  countries,  according  as  the  object  of  supreme 
national  abhorrence  is  difFerent.  In  Spain,  Jew  would  mean 
heretic ;  in  Turkey,  an  ass,  or  a  slave ;  in  England,  a  cheat. 
Captain  Heechey,  if  we  recollect  right,  explains  the  name  of  a 
place  in  Barbary  called  Ydioodi,  by  stating,  that  the  only  water 
there  is  bad  and  stinking.  Now,  in  this  commercial  country, 
naturally  enough,  roguery  is  held  in  more  abhorrence  than 
either  heresy  or  unclcanness ;  and  on  this  account,  the  national 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Jew’s,  has  taken  this  shape :  good 
man  in  the  city  means  a  safe  man,  and  the  w’ord  Jew*  means  a 
had  man,  which  is  the  same  with  us  as  a  cheat.  In  Spain,  the 
Jews  have  been  burned  as  heretics.  In  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  they  were  hanged  as  coiners.  Good  Mr.  llo- 
maine  w’as  for  proceeding  against  them,  indeed,  as  murderers 
and  blasphemers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Holy  Office.  But  in 
the  City  of  London,  they  think  it  enough  to  fine  them  as  aliens, 
or  the  sons  of  aliens, — a  sort  of  outlaws.  In  Mohammedan 
countries,  they  only  beat  the  Jews,  which  is  not  (juite  so  bad  as 
burning  them,  but  indicates  the  same  feeling;  while  the  Greeks 
hate  them  next  to  Homan  Catholics,  and  from  Hussia  they  have 
recently  been  chased  as  vagabonds.  ‘  Unhappily,’  says  Mr. 
Pcilatt,  ‘  the  Jews  are  still  persecuted  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
‘  rope.’ 


selves,  hy  taking  for  their  articles  leSvS  than  they  at  first  demand,  and 
less  than  their  actual  cost,  is  often  very  unfouiiiled.  Ihe  fact,  w'c  un¬ 
derstand,  is,  that  they  are  set  up  with  their  little  store  bv  rich  Jews, 
^id  am  therefore  aff(»rd  to  lose  upon  their  articles,  la’tter  than  they  can 
to  lose  the  sale.  It  is  hy  this  means  mendicity  is  prevented  among 
them. 

* »  II  *  ^ 
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^  Tn  ronnr  parts  of  (tomiany,  ilaiv  not  frt'quont  ]>lacca  of  pnl>- 
lic  rc»»rt.  In  several  touns,  they  have  to  |v.ay  an  o\tn\  charge  for 
passing  the  night  ;  in  others,  they  are  driven  from  without  the  walls 
of  the  town  ever>’  night  in  iMnlies,  and  cannot  I)e  admitted  till  dav- 
light.  '  ‘ 

‘  There  an'  other  aggravated  spt'cit's  of  narrow-minded  ]H'rst‘cutinn, 
which  teml  more  es]Hvially  t<»  degrade  and  estnnige  the  dew.  At 
hVankfort,  alamt  thnv  or  f<*nr  years  since,  an  edict  u’as  possc'd,  re¬ 
stricting  the  Jews  to  fiftt'tm  marriap's  annually,  although  a  thousand 
Jewish  families  are  n'sident  in  that  Protestant  town  ; — an  unchristian- 
like  aud  disgusting  e\|>edient  of  tyranny  of  vicious  tendenev,  hut 
happilv  the  n'versi*  of  nhat  is  recominendetl  hv  reformers  of  negro 
slaves  in  the  W  est  ln<lies,  among  whom  marriage  is  encouragt'd,  as  the 
In'st  means  of  raising  their  cnuidilion,  improving  their  morals,  and  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  spiritual  instruction. 

‘  At  a  partic\dar  pite  in  (Germany,  when  the  Jew  pays  toll,  he  has  a 
receipt  given  him,  lH*aring  the  words  ./rtr  and  Swine;  and  a  son  of 
Ahndiam  is  handed  this  csinl,  with  the  ]>cn  |xissed  through  the  word 
Swine,  retaining  the  words  The  .Tew  has  paid  his  toll  In  Hussit, 
a  perst'cutive  edict  w.as  issued  a  few  years  since  hy  the  Km|Hiror  Ni¬ 
cholas,  hanishing  many  of  them,  more  particularly  the  Hahhins.  The 
King  of  W’urtemlH'rg  has  recently  issiumI  ordinances  interfering  with 
the  civil  and  religious  rites  of  the  Jews  :  and  the  Inquisitor  General  of 
Home  has  renewetl  the  ancient  iH'rsecuting  edicts  apiinst  the  Ilchrcw 
nation.'  j>p.  211,  2th 

Happily,  the  mild  l.^ws  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  form 
an  hononrahio  contrast  to  these  legislative  delinquencies ;  and 
in  the  latter  country,  the  good  cflect  of  a  restoration  to  civil 
rights  in  raising  the  character  of  those  whom  persecution  had 
morally  degraded,  has  been  singularly  illustrated  by  facts.  To 
render  the  following  statement  altogether  decisive,  however,  it 
must  he  assumetl  that  the  number  of  the  Jewish  population  has 
remained  much  the  same. 

‘  Dr.  M  vers,  tlic  learned  writer  on  'international  haw,  wliom  the  iirc- 
sent  King  of  Holland  selected  (although  a  Jew)  to  Ik*  st'crctan*  of  the 
iMmmltti*t'  for  drawing  up  the  Constitution,  (cimsisting  of  twelve  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  twelve  Protestants.)  has  ccdlccted  the  following  ficts  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  extraordinan  cfft'cts  w  hich  an  equal  share  of  lilxTtv  has 
pnKluced  in  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  men  who  had  been  before 
the  objects  of  ]>erseeution  and  extortion. 

*  pTiun  the  year  to  ITPf's  Jews  were  excluded  the  Wnefits  of 
the  Dutch  C'onstitutitm.  and  the  .Tewish  convicts  were  in  the  proportion 
t»f  tuu'-tcuth  the  Christian  convicts  of  Amsterdam. 

‘  From  17iH)  to  HUM),  when  a  partial  share  of  liberty  had  l)een  cJDn- 
ceded,  the  pn»]K»rtion  fell. 

*  From  DM  Hi  to  Dll  ],  w*hcn  the  .Tews  were  roceivinj;  increased  l>eTie- 
ftts  of  the  Dutch  i'onstitution,  the  ]iroj>orti(m  of  .Tewish  to  Christian 
convicts  fell  one- fourteenth. 

*  From  inn  t<»  181t»,  when  complete  frecdimi  was  given,  the  pre- 
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|H)rtH>n  (limiuislied  to  oiie-twenticth.  So  that  lilierty  crime 

in  the  pro|»orti(Mi  of  one  half  in  the  course  of  twenty  vearH. 

*  If  such  lie  the  practicul  eH'ect  of  an  i‘qual  dUtrilmtion  of  civil  and 
relipous  lil>erty  abroad,  con  ]>ersecutioii,  for  coiiHcience'  sake,  be  atill 
upheld  in  Kn^land ;  and  can  exclusive  laws  be  justitied  by  facts  or  re¬ 
ference  t«»  Scripture  prophecy,  which  is  frequently  oi*  dubious  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  suinetiines  distorted  to  bigoted  pur|H>ses  ?  It  is  uduiitled 


that  the  Scriptures  ilemmiici^  puiiisliuieiit  on  tiie  uiilK*Iieviii|(  JcwMj 
but  is  there  not  a  pcruKl  when  they  will  l>e  gathered  in  P  Ouglit  tlie 
Christian  to  prolong  and  aggravate  (lod’s  punishment  of  the  children 
of  Israel?  Would  it  not  more  harmonize  with  the  true  spirit  of  Chria- 
tinnity,  to  act  on  la^tter  ])rinciples,  and  in  olicdieuce  to  the  absolute 
command  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himsidf :  **  As  ye  would  tliat  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise/*  *  pp.  21),  30. 

The  case  is,  in  these  brief  sentences,  admirably  and  forcibly 
put ;  and  w  e  shall  add  no  comment.  Mr.  iVllutt  has  done  him¬ 
self  honour  by  the  spirited  luniiiier  in  which  he  has  taken  up 
tlie  cause  of  the  Jew  s,  regardless  of  the  sueers  and  gibes  ol  any 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Tlie  present  memorial  is  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  facts, — facts  little  known  and  liighly  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention.  Whatever  peculiar  claims  the  Jews  may  have  u|>oii 
Christian  sympathy  and  benevolence  as  Jews,  they  have  at  least 
the  common  claims  attaching  to  them  as  men.  They  have  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  which  they  have  been  too  long  deprived, 
tiiat  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  l)e  conceded  to  them.  And 
at  a  time  w  hen  all  other  classes  of  the  community  arc  rejoicing 
in  having  obtained  the  boon  of  unrestricted  civil  liberty  ,  it  w  ould 
indeed  reflect  deep  disgrace  upon  the  Corporation  of  London, 
to  persist  in  withholding  from  Jewish  subjects  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  to  stand  forward  as  the  last  public  body  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  now  exploded  policy  of  intolerance. 


Art.  V.  1.  Annals  and  Antiquities  tf  Rajasthan  ;  <»r  the  Central  and 
Western  llaj|MK)t  States  id  India.  By  Lieut.  Colonel  Jouies  To<l. 
Vol.  1.  Koyul  4to.  Maps.  pp.  KKi.  Price  4/.  14a.  Od.  Loudon. 
1329. 

2.  The  Modern  Traveller  ;  a  |K»pular  Description,  GtH)grapbical,  His¬ 
torical,  and  To|)ogrupbical,  of  tbe  various  Countries  of  the  Globe. 
India.  4  vols.  pj).  1514.  Price  2/.  2a.  London.  1823. 

n'^lIESE  publications  are  not  more  different  from  each  otlier 
in  their  pretensions,  than  in  their  execution.  The  splen¬ 
did  quarto  is  the  first  division  of  a  work  designed  to  com¬ 
municate  ample,  and  hitherto  inaccessible  information  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  the  original  races  of  llindostan;  a  brave  and  in¬ 
telligent,  but  fierce  and  superstitious  j>eople,  full  of  excellent 
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(|ifn1itics,  wixnl  Mjfh  ^tranpr  injnnc^ns  H>convi>tonrio?5.  Dts- 
bv  HHclity  nn<l  a  rbivalrir  a«1hoTi'nrc  to  thr  point  of 
honour,  their  i^rrpetual  fV*u<ls,  the  fiirhulonre  of  the  chiefs,  the 
rrstlcs«nc<''  of  the  lo^vo^  orclrrs,  and  the  tmeevtaintirs  of  a  dcs- 
potic  ijox'crnmcnl,  suppiv  a  striking  commentary  on  the  inefti- 
cacy  of  personal,  local,  and  ot^itomary  supenority,  xrithont  posi- 
tix'f'  in'itit^itions,  intlnenfial  )an*s,  and  «letinit(‘  rule.  From  the 
remotest  perio«ls  of  history,  tin'  Fajpoots  have  been  noted  as 
the  best  soliliers  in  India,  an<l  (he\  still  hu'm  the  tilU'  of  our 
native  t!o<')ps;  yet,  tho\  are  pal^Mhly  detietent  in  some  of  the 
most  iialispensihle  characteristics  of  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
atul  coherent  soldiery.  Their  irritahility  and  punctilious  feel¬ 
ing  ari'  dangerous  elements  of  insnhordination,  and  most  inis- 
chicvousK  at  variance  ^ith  that  grand  principle' of  military  conv 
hinatinn,  ^rhich  <lcsfvoys  all  individnality,  atal  merges  all  sclf- 
refcri'nce  in  blind,  in«iiscrinnnating,  unhesitating  sul'serricnce 
to  a  stincriov  will.  It  is  for  the  sohlirr’s  own  ititercst,  that  he 
shnnid  have  no  other  sentiment  tliati  this  :  h>r  the  instant  that 
he  henins  to  reason  and  to  feel,  he  is  cherishing  a  tendency  to 
separate  and  independent  action,  than  which,  if  it  heenme  a  pre¬ 
valent  imn\d<e,  nothing  could  mon'  eft'retually  openite  ns  ar 
uni^rrsal  solvent.  dissi]iattng  the  mass,  and  transmuting  an  army 
into  n  mob.  Had  the  states  of  Haiasthan  been  tmited  under 
nnt'  head,  and  regulated  In  ,n  tixed  eanor.  of  a<lministration  and 
lat\,  ihev  might  have  been  the  lorils  of  India:  but  their  loose 
and  ill-ctunpaeted  system  ha^  mntle  them  trihiitaries  to  powers, 
not,  perhaps,  better  furnishe<l  nith  military  material,  hnt  with 
mott'  of  skill  in  its  management.  Of  this  noble  .and  brilliant, 
but  wa'^’nard  an<l  ill-fated  nation,  wi'  have  in  Colonel  land’s  vo¬ 
lume,  a  highh  interesting  history,  so  far  ns  relates  to  one  of  its 
most  important  tribes,  written  with  spirit  and  talent,  but  in  a 
styli  somcMh.at  deficient  n.  precision  .and  eompressior*.  The 
('olonel,  intlreil.  thsaxow.'^  all  intention  of  conforming  to  the 
strict  moiiel>  of  historical  com^msition,  .and  oflcrs  his  work  a« 

‘  a  copious  coliretjon  of  materials  for  the  future  historian*,  the 
.ailjustmcnt  of  nhich,  even  ir  present  sL':tc,  must  liave  beer, 
ai;  exhausting  .and  e\rn  hazardous  empioymcnl.  while  the  frame 
was  lahonnng  under  the  pressure  of  disease.  AVe  disclaim, 
however,  the  slightest  intention  of  exprcs.sing  critical  disappn*- 
hatioii,  hy  thi^  passing  comment  on  the  mere  language  of  the 
book  :  it  is  in  ai.  respt'Ct-  a  standard  and  authoritative  produc¬ 
tion.  fidl  of  inteliiiiont  observation,  rich  in  illustrativt'  detail,  and 
fraught  witii  evidenei*  of  the  wise  and  brncliccnt  views  .and  feed¬ 
ings  whicl.  actuated  the  Author,  in  his  administration  as  ‘  Foli- 
‘  tic^l  .rVgeni  to  inr  estem  Rajpoot  .>tates.'  In  this  cjipacity, 
hifc  task  Was  most  difticult.  He  was,  indeed,  the  functionary  o: 
a  "ovemment  whose  will  was  law;  but  this  made  him  on  h*  the 
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moro  anxious  to  hold  tlic  Imlancc  cveii-liuiided  ;  and  lie  ^«jcuis 
to  have  sum'odcd,  so  far  as  success  was  possible,  ui  conciliating 
conflicting  iiUerests,  and  in  maintaining  the  lights  of  the  throne, 
while  paying  every  practicable  regard  to  the  iinmunldcs  of  the 
subject. 

Tlic  powerful  Rajpoot  kingdom  of  Mewar  had  been  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  llie  utmost  misery,  by  the  combined  elVecU 
of  misrule,  civil  contention,  and  the  remorseless  ravages  of  the 
INlahrnttas.  An  alliance  between  the  Rana  and  the  British, 
placed  the  supreme  control  in  the  hands  of  tlie  latter;  and 
(’oloncl  1’od  was  nominated  to  the  ollice  of  resident,  with  full 
powers  to  make  such  regulations  as  might  appear  to  him  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  restoration  of  national  prosperity.  Tliat  he  fuKillcd 
his  mission  ably  and  beneficially,  one  instance  will  suflicc  to 
shew.  Bhilwarra,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Mewar,  had 
become  a  ]dace  literally  without  inhabitants,  presenting  ‘  not  a 
‘  vestige  of  humanity  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  ]m)sperity  of  the  country,  that  this,  its  centre  of  trtailic,  in¬ 
terior  and  external,  should  be  restored  to  suiuelhlag  like  former 
activity.  I'he  ‘  J’oliiical  Agent  ’  undertook  the  diilicult  task, 
and  effected  it.  Rrivileces  and  immunities  were  iield  out,  and 
contirmed  by  the  cruarantee  of  the  British  Ciovernmeiit :  muni¬ 
cipal  regulations  highly  tavourable  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  trade,  were  established  :  merchants,  bankers,  and  urtUans, 
from  all  p;u’ts  of  Hindostan,  iiocked  to  the  aitraclive  spot*  and, 
as  hv  enctnuitment,  the  deserted  streets  became  crowded  with 
busy  dwellers  and  sojourners:  ruins  were  repaired,  and  new 
buildintrs  completed:  commerce  revived  and  prospered,  while 
the  Resident  watched  over  and  protected  its  udvancement. 
Rivalry  and  jealousies  soon  sprung  up,  ihrealenuig  to  mar  the 
tair  prospects  mat  were  opening  on  the  rhiog  emporium :  the 
native  trader  murmured  against  the  foreign  merchant,  clamoured 
lor  protecting  duties,  and  anathematised  the  oiinciples  of  free 
tiatie.  Tile  Agent  interfered  with  lirm  but  calm  remonstrance, 
exposed  the  idlly  and  injustice  of  the  demand,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  all  parlies  of  tiie  wisdom  of  his  arrangements  and 
the  equity  of  iiia  decisions.  Theu  came  religious  difference.^, 
sectarian  squabbles  *,  the  Jains  quarvelied  with  the  followers  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  latter  wrangled  with  the  former.  Appeals  to 
the  si>vereign  authority  were  the  mevitable  result  of  all  this; 
the  profligate  dependents  of  the  court  began  the  usual  course 
of  intrigue  and  bribery,  and  affairs  were  lapsing  into  the  old 
system  of  uiai-administration.  Colonel  I  od  again  stepj^ed  in 
with  the  quiet  but  satisfactory  intimation,  that  the  leaders  in 
these  absurd  and  injurious  bickerings  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  place,  unless  IraJiquillity  were  restored.  J  his  was 
decisive,  and  the  Coloiiefs  own  statement  will  best  exhibit  tlic 
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oftecU  of  lho«5r  valufj^rv  moaMiro^.  On  ocrasion  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  obs»>rvaho!»,  which  he  took  in  ISlIi,  ho  was  in  the  ianne* 
cimte  noiphhourhrvxl  of  (ho  town,  and  he  ihns  doscribos  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  its  inhabitants. 

'  1  rncarapo«l  half  u  niilo  froni  our  jjoral  toxvn  of  l^lniwara, 

which  wav  makin;:  rapi<l  vtri<icv  tn  prosprritv,  notwit hstaiah'ng  dra^- 
Iwckv  fr«>ni  si'cta»*ian  foinK.  with  ^v)n‘ch,  honever,  1  was  so  <iissalis1i(sh 
that  I  nfuMnl  cvrr\  roqnost  to  visit  tho  tonn  until  such  c:^nsos  of  rr- 
tartlatioii  won*  rcmovfsl.  I  rocrivial  a  deputation  fwni  l>oth  parties  nt 
no  tetUv,  au«l  read  them  n  lecture  for  their  l»enefit ,  in  w'hich  1  laTnentwl 
the  privwtMiu  of  the  pleasun*  of  witnessinc  their  unalloywi  proa|>eritv. 
Although  1  rr(N»ncil(sl  them  to  each  other,  1  wouhl  not  eonhile  in  their 
promiM'.s  until  months  of  improvement  shoultl  elapse.  Thev  abided  by 
their  promisi',  ami  I  fultilliHl  mine  when  the  death  of  the  Ibamd! 
prince  artbrdisl  an  opportuuit\,  ru  rnuii  to  that  capital,  to  visit  them. 

reception  was  far  t<at  flattering  to  descrilH’,  even  if  this  were  the 
pmper  place.  The  sentiments  thev  eutertainnl  for  me.  ha«l  suffen*d  no 
diminution  when  Ibshop  llel>er  visiteil  the  town.  Itnt  his  informant 
(one  of  the  merchants^,  w'hen  he  said  it  o\i^ht  to  hare  been  rallexl 
7W-irww;,  meant  that  it  was  so  intende<l.  and  actnalb  rereirtHl  this 
appellation  :  ImT  it  was  ehan^sl  at  m\  reonest,  and  on  pain  of  with¬ 
drawing:  mv  entire  snpp<vrt  tron*.  it.  The  \iana.  who  used  to  call  it 
himself  in  n»nvrrs:»tion,  “  7A/  snhif*  ra  Aw.c/cr”,  would  ha\T  ln'Cii  ffni- 
tiliesi  :  t»ut  it  xmuUi  havi-  In'en  WTon^  to  avail  myself  of  his  ]iar- 
tialitv,' 


'Phis  ,hblr  .and  amiable  man  j^cems,  indeed,  to  h.avo  serured 
the  p,artiality  of  evcr\  one  with  xvhom  ho  bcc.amo  oven  remotely 
conTiecte*!.  'Pbeiv  exists,  in  Uajnootami,  a  sinpridar  nistom 
which  permits  a  female  of  rank  to  bind,  by  a  tie  resemhlinr 
some  of  the  simple  pledges  of  the  tales  of  chivalry,  a  cavalier 
her  service.  'Phe  oift  of  a  bracelet,  costlv  or  unexnen.sive  ae- 

^  •  i 

conlin^  to  circumstances,  accepted  and  returned  by  the  presem 
of  a  silken  or  erold-emhroidrretl  corset,  confers  unon  the  chosWi 

“  4 

kniohl  the  title  and  honour  of  a  1i4ikhi-hunil  H/ini,  or  *  hrace- 
‘  let^honnd  brothei  .’  There  is  no  ilbmoanin"  in  this  connection • 
the  parties  have  probably  never  .seen,  anti  may  never  see  eacl. 
other;  hut  it  confers  a  distinction  upon  the  individual,  ami  ha^ 
not  unfrec^uenlly  sec.urfHl  valuable  ^fts  or  services  to  the  iady. 
When  the  Princess  Kurnavati  sent  her  bracelet  to  the  accom- 
plishe*!  son  of  Haber,  that  mon.trch  was  so  much  ^atiiieil  by 
the  anpe.xl,  and  so  mucli  *  pleased  with  this  courteous  delicacy 
*  in  the  customs  of  Haiast-'han ttiat  he  inarched  hts  armies  in 
aid  of  her  inl.xnt  son. 

‘  Hf  any  romantic  tale^  Colonel  Tod.  ‘  are  founded  or  the  ^ 

of  the  luikhi  The  Anthor  xvho  was  placed  in  the  enviable  fritnatior. 
of  Whip  ftVih*  to  do  rc»od.  and  or  the  most  extensive  scale,  was  thf 
mean«  of  rt*stormr  manv  of  thew*  ancient  femiiie*v  from  dcffradatior  to 
afRuenr* .  The  createsl  reward  he  oouiu,  ami  the  only  ane  Be  woaic 
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rwiV(*,  UTis  the  courteous  civility  dispUiyed  iu  many  of  th«e  interest¬ 
ing  pustonis.  He  M-as  the  Uakhi-hund  Bhae  of,  and  reoei\’ed  the 
hfncelef  '*  from  thw  Queens  of  Oodipnir,  BikhuIi,  and  Ka^i,  beaidt'M 
(/hund  Itae,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  lUua,  us  well  tu  many  ladlus  of 
the  chieftains  of  rank,  with  whom  he  interchanged  letters.  The^  aole 
articles  of  Harharic  ]>earl  hiuI  gold**,  which  he  conveyed  from  u 
Cfuintry  where  lie  was  six  years  supreme,  are  these  testimonies*  of 
friendly  regard.  Intrinsically  of  no  grt‘at  value,  tliev  were  prcvseutod  and 
ncci'pted  in  the  ancient  s]>irit,  and  he  retains  them  with  a  seiitliueut  the 
more  powerful,  because  he  can  no  longer  render  them  any  service.’ 

Such  15  the  country,  and  such  is  the  individual  by  whom  that 
country'  is  descrihed.  ^Vo  reerret  the  impossibility  of  dolug  jus¬ 
tice  to  either  within  the  compass  of  the  present  nrticle,  or  in¬ 
deed  of  any  thing  short  of  a  series  of  articles,  each  of  no  small 
dimensions. 

Uefore,  howtwer,  we  proceed  to  make  such  observations 
on  Colonid  Tod’s  volume  as  may  jmt  our  readers  more  sjHi- 
cihcally  in  possession  of  its  character,  we  must  touch,  though 
with  notice  reluctantly  brief,  on  the  other  work  of  which 
we  have  quott'd  the  title.  \N  e  began  tiiis  article  by  adverting 
to  the  dirti^rcnce  in  the  execution  of  these  publications;  and  we 
recur  to  the  intimation  in  this  })lace,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  tw'o  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  smaller,  but  more  ex¬ 
tensive  work.  Of  such  a  compilation,  compieheiislon  and  sciec- 
tioji  must  constitute  the  value ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
tiiHt  we  have  not,  at  tiie  present  mouieiil,  any  rccoiWtioit  ot* 
another  instance  in  which  liiuse  qualities  have  so  eiiecUveiy 
contributed  to  the  worth  of  a  pubtication.  Aiirni  and  vigorous 
comtiressioii  lias  tieen  maiiilaiiieu  tbroughout ;  and  yet  so  abun¬ 
dant  is  the  supply  of  detail  and  description,  that  the  cficcts  of 
iuiaivnis  and  secernmeiit  are  liaruiy  pciccplibie.  i  he  labour  ot 
such  a  process,  in  its  application  to  a  country'  like  India,  cannot 
but  have  Oeeii  iiiimeiise.  Considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
formidable  vuluines  must  have  passed  under  the  IhJilor’s  raani- 
puiaiion  ;  anil  to  enable  bini  to  use  them  as  he  has  done,  a  mere 
inspection  would  have  been  aiiogether  insullicient, — lie  must 
have  reaii  tliem.  To  a  person  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  tlie  nistory  and  political  geography  of  India,  iiothuig 
may  seem  more  easy  than  their  accurate  adjustment,  aided  by 
nmierhUs  apparently  so  ample  and  authentic.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  nulure  of  these  documents  will,  how't?ver, 
give  a  very  dilfereiit  aspect  to  the  matter.  It  is  surprising  bow' 
crude  and  hideliiiite  is  the  larger  portion  of  the  writings^  in 
question,  in  all,  especially,  tliat  relates  to  statistics.  1  he 
perpetual  change  of  domination,  the  incessant  shifting  of  fron- 
tim,  the  fluctuation  in  the  distinguishing  names,  not  only  of 
cuuntrie^  but  of  individuals,  the  uncertJiinty  cuncerning 
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fi'nt  and  !(>c.di{\  Ix'th  of  llu'  ^rmul  ami  minor  divi'»ion’?  of  India, 
\]\c  va^i(Mlo^  »>!' *»i llmfrraph\ ,  and  the  nooossity  tor  constant  dis¬ 
crimination  l>ct\vc(Mi  tact  and  t'aMo,  Instory  and  poetry,  tmtlj 
ami  cxH^ecration. — all  ootnlnm'  to  make  the  rotlnctinn  and  av- 
ran^enumt  nt'  tln"j(»  complicated  matters  into  a  clear  and  con¬ 
secutive  compendium,  al>out  oiu'  ot  the  most  ditlicidt  tasks  that 
we  can  well  imagine.  ^  et,  in  its  execution,  (he  halitor  of  ilie 
Modern 'IVaveller  has  been  eminently  successtid  ;  ami  the  in- 
formation,  both  emteral  and  nninite,  which  he  has  hrou^ln  into 
the  compas*;  (d  (\>nr  closidy  printctl  will  Ih‘  found 

ainpK  suilicicnt  for  all  pnrpo'»('s  of  usidul  impiiry.  His  di<tri- 
hution  the  territorial  diNi>ions  of  this  t‘\icnsivc  and  still  im- 
perteetK  knovvn  reijon.  wi'an*  satisfied,  as  near  to  correctness 
as,  under  actual  circniu'^ianci's.  it  is  praclicah’c  to  approach  : 
and  his  sketch  t'f  it^  atnnent  antud"  iv  nnnarkahle  for  clearness, 
spirit,  atul  vi  risimilitiuh' : — wc'  usi*  this  word  as  tlu‘  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  pi^rtion  of  hi^torv  so  involvcal  in  faldc'  as  to  haflie  ;ill 
approai'h  to  an\  thin;,  hevond  pri»halnlit\ .  !'\m*  tiu' dt'tails  of 

the  Mohajmnedan  c<nn|uest>,  full  us(»  h.a^  heen  imnle  of  rich 
materials;  \et  we  rcixri't  that  recourse  eotd*!  not  lu*  had  to  the 
complete  anil  accurati*  translation  oi  hVrishta,  by  l^olanel  Hri^i;>, 
jvnhlislied  since  the  completion  of  that  division  of  the'  Modcrii 
I'ravcller  which  comprises  India.  *  luMishla’s  history  *,  says 
i'oloncl  'I'od, 

*  is  throucheut  mo>t  f.udtv  in  its  details,  rendeitHl  still 

inori'  olisi'uri*  fnnn  the  emvinsais  orthn^r.iphv.  (often  arisinj;  fnan  mis¬ 
taken  punctuation,)  of  the  onlv  translation  (l)ov\-’s)  of  this  valukUic 
work  vet  lu'fore  the  ynhhc.  There  is  one  gentleman  (Lient.C oiomi 
Hritf^)  well  i|ualiheil  to  rennsiv  these  defivts.  and  who.  with  a  laiici- 
ahle  imhjstrv.  has  made  an  entin  translation  of  the  works  of  Kerishu. 
Ivsidi's  eollaun^  the  U'st  MS.  of  the  orijiinal  text.’ 

The  moiicrr.  lustorv  of  Ind.u  is  a  clear  ami  accurate  siiminarv- 
of  a  most  iutcrestiui:  storv  ;  a  widi  lv  .sc'attcrcd.  series  of  events 
is  reiluci  d  to  pen  ct  ouici .  and  compacieii  mii)  a  wch-wrilten  ami 
impressive  stow .  i  lu  se  lii  tails  occupy  ttie  lirsi  two  vohiUie.'.  ao* 
part  ot  the  tiur*i,the  rem.underot  the  work  liciiii:  devoted  totopo- 
^rapiiical  illustration.  Vv  e  liml  i:  ditlicull  to  ojve  extracts  fron 
li  series  of \ohnne.<  liiemseiws  uvade  i.ji  for  llie  ino.Nl  jviul  ot  tJi- 
traci^  and  analy.sis ;  but,  as  a  sjvecimen  of  the  coinivosilioco  am. 
an  evidt  net'  of  the  vigorous  iniiui  which  has  presideii  over  tlir 
work,  we  shall  cUt  the  striking  redeciions  witii  which  tins  able 
^^'^itcr  closes  hi.^  review  of  the  ancient  history  and  coniinerct 
of  Indi.a. 

•  This  r.ipid  sketch  of  the  commercial  relations  of  ancient  lndi.a  wil., 
it  is  hivpetl.  assist  the  reader  to  tonii  a  more  ourreci,  as  weii  as  mnn 
cofPTirrbensirt'  notMH]  of  the  history  of  the  countn ,  thai.  can  W*  o^*- 
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tiiimHl  from  the  t»!»*curo  annals  of  its  petty  (lynuatie>.  it  will  be 
in  the  tii>.l  place,  that  hulia  has  always  i»een  imlebud  fur  Us  |M)Iitica] 
iin]>ortanci*  ami  the  s]»lciulour  of  its  eiuj?ires,  chiefly  to  the  bounclless  ' 
wejilth  nliieh  nature  has  lavisheil  ujM>n  its  soil,  and  next,  to  its'coni- 
nierce.  Vet,  it  has  never  Ikmui  a  niaritiine  ptiwer  ;  in  this  resiioct 
strikingly  resembling  ancient  Kgvpt  and  nuKlern  (’liina.  Fhe  Hheiii- 
rians.  the  Arjibs.  the  Egyptian  reeks,  the  Malays,  the  Fortiiguebe, 
the  British.  th<»se  who  have  successively  Urn  the  lords  of  the  m‘Us, 
have  Iwrn  the  merchants  of  India,  and  have  couNtantiv  eiiricheci  theiii> 
selves  by  the  mono|H»lv  of  the  trade.  Tlu*  next  remark  whicli 
itself  is,  that  liulia.  in  its  most  eoin]>reiiensive  M'lise,  could  lu  ver  be 
held  as  an  undiviibnl  eTn]»ire  by  any  but  a  naval  jK»wer.  To  whuU'ver 
extent,  therefore,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  iu  emperors  may  at  uny 
tinie  have  been  acknowledged,  we  may  U*  trrlain,  that  they  could  ex¬ 
ert  no  permanent  or  effective  c«mtrol  over  the  more  remote  luincipuli- 
ties.  Even  the  ^logul  sovereigns  were  never  aide  t«»  extend  their  em¬ 
pire  over  the  uhole  » if  the  Dccran  ;  and  tin*  ]>eainsular  ])rovinces  sei'm 
t*i  have  Urn  always  very  distinct,  'i'he  histories  of  Eushmeer,  of 
]Mng;ulha,  ninl  of  l)elhi,  must,  tiieii.  be  regarded  ns  only  bectioiiM  <»f 
the  histfirv  of  ancient  liuiia. 

‘  Another  striking  feature  in  tlie  general  hl.storv  of  this  country  is, 
that  it  has  never  a-^sumecl  the  allitudi*  <*f  a  Udligereul  jniwer  ;  never 
sent  forth  a  comiueror  t«»  invade  other  territories  by  bca  or  laud  ;  never, 
in  the  person  of  its  native  iiumarcbs,  hnig  preserved  u  hubsUaitial  inde- 
]u*mh  nev.  In  aiinost  every  age,  liulia  has  Ueii  a  tributary  ;  and  the 
country  has  mil  more  enriched  its  princes  and  its  merchants,  tlmn  it 
has  its  foreign  conquerors  and  spoilers.  The  hereditary  claim  to  this 
.spiemlid  depeiideiicv  Iras  passed  irom  hand  Iti  hand,  if  we  imiv  credit 
tr.ulition.  from  tiie  iieirs  of  Jajiiieth  to  the  days  ol  the  Great  ^Iogul  ; 
and  it  is  reiiiarkahle,  how  liuie  difliculty  tlu*  Great  King  of  the  age 
inis  s<‘er.iinglv  found  in  obtaining  the  leeegnition  of  his  right  and  title, 
'i'lie  mass  of  tlie  ]Mipiilation  have,  in  addition  to  liiis  political  huhi«*c- 
tion  to  a  foreign  ]M)wer,  been  held,  from  lime  immeinwrial,  in  a  slal»* 
of  the  most  abject  social  degradation,  by  the  uscenJaiiey  of  a  sacerdotal 
nobility  and  tlu*  singular  instltutiun  of  caste.  'I  hut  widcli  some  learn¬ 
ed  uutiiorilies  maintain  to  have  hern  the  piliidtive  religion  of  the 
country,  now  exisl.s  only  among  a  depre.ssed  and  scattered  sect ;  and 
tin*  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Ibiddhic  world  lia.s  U*en  transfern‘d 
from  the  kings  of  Mugadhu  to  the  Tatar  sovereign  of  tin*  celestial  em¬ 
pire. 

‘  These  eircumslaiiee.s  amply  acce»unt  for  lliC  strihingly  peculiar  and 
<»riprinal  character  of  the  lllirdoo  nation,  the  fixed  character  of  tluir 
institutions,  and  tiu;  unciuinged  iiatur**  of  their  language.  T  hey 
have  never  been  blended  down  with  oth»*r  tiHlions  by  either  cohfidza' 
tiun  or  conq  .est.  During  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years,  that  is, 
inrin  tim  fail  of  the  Ijacirian  kingdom  Ui  the  arrivid  of  the  Portugue.si* 
in  tile  East,  no  European  jiower  acquired  territory,  or  establi§U‘d  its 
doLniinon  in  tiial  country.’  pp.  —  lb2. 

We  must  most 

iiniioriunt  and  attractive  in  the  historians  and  explorers  ot  India, 

*  **  .  ij 
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fur  ilie  |)ur)>ose  ol’  more  distinctly  introducing  Culoiu*!  Tutl’s» 
book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  geography  of  Rajast-’han  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  sub¬ 
ject.  Previously  to  the  comjuests  of  the  IMohamniedaii  Slia- 
hudin,  it  extended,  probably,  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Himalaya  :  and  subsequently 
to  that  period,  before  the  elevation  of  the  states  of  ^landoo 
and  Ahmedabad  on  the  ruins  of  Dhar  and  Anhulwarra,  it 
stretched  from  the  Indus  to  Hoondelkhund,  and  from  the  Sut- 
lege  to  the  V  indhya  mountains.  The  divisions  of  Kajpootatm, 
as  given  by  Colonel  Tod,  amount  to  eight;  and  for  an  approach 
to  distinct  notions  respecting  their  history  and  statistics,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  his  labours.  In  18()(),  he  was  attached  to 
the  embassy  which  attended  the  camp  of  Sindia,  tlien  campaign¬ 
ing  in  Mewar,  the  principal  Ilajpoot  state.  Vp  to  that  period, 
this  province  was  a  mere  blank  in  the  map,  presenting  little  more 
than  the  names  of  the  two  capitals,  Ooilipoor  and  Cheetore,  well 
nigh  reversed  in  their  relative  position;  and  this  nearly  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  geographical  detail  extended  to  almost  the  whole  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  western  Hajast-’han.  In  ISlo,  the  first  attempt  at  a  re¬ 
gular  map  of  tliesecountrics  was  presented  by  the  Author, to  TiOrd 
Hastings,  which  draught  has  served  as  the  basis  of  every  delinea¬ 
tion  since  made,  though  some  of  the  worthy  makers  have  felt  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  assign  the  merit  of  their  eflorts  to  the  true 
source.  A  very  interesting  detail  is  given  of  the  various  inetliods 
employed  by  the  Author,  to  obtain  materials  and  secure  accuracy. 

"I'hc  origin  and  derivation  of  tb.c  Ilajpoot  tribes  are  ably 
traced,  aiul  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  evidences  of  Scythic 
intermixture  with  tlie  people  of  Hindostan.  The  Jits,  or 
the  (jcue  of  I'hiropean  history,  the  Hoons  or  Huns,  and  the 
('atti,  have  found  a  place  in  tin*  annals  of  India ;  and  signs  of 
their  existence  are  still  visible.  lUit  although  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  regions  of  Kajast-’lian  arc  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  decided  peculiarities  of  external  habit  and  manners,  the 
great  national  liia'amenls  are  the  same  :  the  same  religion,  the 
same  ardour  of  temper  and  intensity  of  feeling,  the  same  brilliant 
valour  anil  desperate  self-devotion,  give  a  common  character  to 
tlie  Rajpoot,  of  whatever  tribe,  or  to  whichever  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Rajasthan  lie  may  belong.  The  Rahtorc  of  ^^arwar,  the 
Gutcliwaha  of  Amber,  the  ISesodia  of  Mewar,  have  tlieir  dider¬ 
ent' genealogies  and  their  marking  distinctions;  hut  their  martial 
system,  the  modified  feudalism  of  their  institutions,  their  chivalric 
qualities,  iive  obviously  of  common  derivation.  With  this  brave 
and  romantic  people,  we  arc  now  connected  by  that  complicateil 
and  doubtful  policy  which,  under  the  pretext  of  non-interference, 
establishes  a  surveillance  and  control  of  the  most  offensive  kind; 
and  which  rolonci  'fod  appears  to  condemn  as  pregnant  with 
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embarrassing  and  injurious  consequences.  The  system  of  alli¬ 
ances,  on  its  present  footing  at  least,  does  not  find  faronr  in  Ms 
These  are  questions,  however,  on  \%^ich  we  have  no 
present  intention  of  entering,  and  we  pass  on  to  matters  of  more 
immediate  interest. 

Mewar,  of  which  the  annals  form  the  principal  subject  of  the 
present  volume,  exhibits,  in  some  respects,  a  marked  difTerenec 
from  the  otiicr  kingdoms.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  Rajpoot  states, 
and  was  a  long-established  dynasty  while  the  others  were  in 
their  infancy. 

'  W  e  can  trace  the  losses  of  IVIew’ar,  hut  with  dithculty  her  acquisi¬ 
tions  ;  while  it  is  easy  to  note  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of  Mar>var 
and  Amber,  and  all  tlie  minor  states.  Marwar  was  comjwsed  of  many 
petty  states,  wliose  ancient  possessions  formed  an  alhidiai  \'nss«iage 
under  the  new  dynasty.  A  sujH?rior  indej)eiHlence  of  the  control  of  the 
prince,  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  mwle  of  acquisition  ;  that  is, 
witli  rights  similar  to  the  alhnlial  vassals  of  the  Kunqxmn  feudal  sys- 

tem.  The  poorest  Raj|HH)t  of  this  day  retains  all  the  pride  of  ancestry, 
often  his  sole  inheritance :  he  scorns  to  hold  the  plough,  or  to  use  his 
lance  but  on  horseback.  In  these  aristocratic  ideas  he  is  supported  by 
his  reception  among  his  suiHiriors,  and  the  respect  )>aid  to  him  by  his 
inferiors.  The  honours  and  privilege's,  and  the  gradation  of  rank, 
amongst  the  vassals  of  the  Hana’s  house,  exhibit  a  highly  artificial  and 
refined  state  of  society.  Kach  of  the  sujH'rior  rank  is  entitled  to  a 
banner,  kettle-drums  preceded  by  heralds  and  silver  maces,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  gifts  and  personal  honours,  in  commemoration  of  some  exploit  of 
their  ancestors.* 

*  The  Hindu  tribes  yield  unanimous  siiffmge  to  the  Prince  of  Mewar 
as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Hama,  and  style  him  liindua 
Sooraj,  or  “  Sun  of  the  Hindus.”  He  is  universally  lillowed  to  be  the 
first  of  the  “  thirty-six  royal  tribes** ;  nor  has  a  doubt  ever  been  raised 
respecting  his  purity  of  descent.* 

U'he  received  genealogy  of  the  Ranas  ot  IMewar  traces  them 
up  to  Rama,  from  whose  eldest  son  Loh,  the  founder  of  Lahore, 
they  derive  their  remote  origin.  Keneksen,  one  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  emigrated  to  Saurashtra,  and  subsequent  movements 
brought  the  family  to  Mewar,  where  they  ultimately  obtained 
])ossession  of  the  sovereignty  and  of  the  capital,  the  celebrated 
and  sacred  Cheetore.  During  eight  generations,  they  ruled 
over  the  B/iiLs,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  tliis  mountainous  region, 
until,  tired  of  subserviency  to  a  foreign  line  of  princes,  those 
restless  savages  put  to  death  the  reigning  sovereign.  His  infant 

son,  Rappa,  was  saved,  and  spent  his  youth  in  obscurity,  but 
not  without  mysterious  indications  of  his  future  prosperity  and 
fame.  At  length,  a  frolic  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  tlie 
Solanki  chief';  and  fearful  of  discovery,  he  took  measures  for 
concealment. 


.VH  'Tod's  Annais  of  Rnjasthafi, 

*  H«ppa'H  of  sM  oannc  Ins  oompanions  to  s«»cm  v  is  pn'Si'rx’oH. 

Dii^ntr  u  small  pit,  and  takiiiii  a  |a*hl»lo  in  liis  baiuK  “  Sxv»*ar,*’  cri<Hl 
lie,  “  scenw  ami  ylMsIionoc  to  mo  in  t:<s»d  ami  in  ovil  ;  that  von  ill 
rrxvrtl  to  mo  all  that  you  hoar,  ami  failing:,  ch*siro  that  thopHni  dowls 
of  your  forofathors  may,  liko  this  |>«*hl»lo,  (dropping  it  into  iho  pit)  fall 
into  tho  W’ashorman’s  uoll.”  •  'I'hoy  t<H>k  tin*  <»!ilh.  'i'ho  Sdnnki 
chief,  hoaovor,  hoard  that  Ikippa  was  tlio  oti'endor,  \\ln»,  rm'iying  from 
hill  faithful  scouts,  intimation  of  his  dangtT,  s<night  rofugo  in  <»iio  of 
the  rotri'ats  a  Inch  ahoum!  in  those  mountains,  ami  which  in  after  times 
proved  tho  preservation  of  his  race.  'Tht' com]>anions  of  his  flight  wore 
two  HhiU  ;  one  of  (^ondreo,  in  the  valley  of  tho  present  capital,  tho 
other  of  Solai'ki  descent,  from  Aguua  I'anora,  in  tho  western  \nlds. 
'Their  names,  Ualeo  ami  lh*wa,  have  heen  handed  down  ith  Happa’s  ; 
and  the  former  had  the  hono.ir  of  drawing  the  tveka  <»f  stu'creigmtv 
witli  his  o\\n  hlmsl  on  the  forehead  of  the  ])rince,  tm  the  iKcasion  of 

his  talking  the  crown . It  is  ]deasiiig  to  traci*  tlirougli  a  series  of 

ages,  the  knowledge'  of  a  cm  tom  still  “  honoured  in  the  observanci*.’' 
'I  iu*  descendants  of  Ikih'ti.  of  Agnna,  and  tlie  Oondree  llhil,  still  claim 
the  ]>iivil»*g<*  of  performing  tlie  U^kii  on  the  in.tugur.ilion  of  the  de- 
si'eudants  ol  ikijfpa. 

‘  -Vifi  NA  i'ANtiKA  is  the  sole  spot  in  India  which  enjoys  a  state  of 
natund  fiwdiun.  AttacluHl  to  no  stale,  having  no  fi»reign  communi- 
culions,  living  nmler  its  own  p.,Jriarchal  head,  its  chief,  with  the  title 
of  Haiia,  whom  oiu'  llnuisaml  liamh'ts  seattensl  over  tho  forest  crowned 
valleys  ohey,  can,  if  nupiisiti*,  appear  at  ‘  the  head  of  five  tlionsaml  hows.’ 
He  is  a  llhooini.i  Uliil  of  7nixe»l  hlm^l,  from  the  S»danki  Hajpoot,  on 
the  old  st«H'k  of  pure  Uhils,  the  antoelithoncs  (if  such  there  be 

of  any  country)  «*f  Mewar.  lh*sidt*s  making  the  of  hliKHl  from 

an  incisioti  in  the  thumb,  the  Agnna  chief  taki‘s  the]7rincc  by  the  arm, 
ami  steals  him  on  the  throne,  while  tlie  Oomiree  Uhil  holds  the  salver 
of  spiees  and  saenul  grains  of  rici*  nm'd  in  making  the  tccka.  Ihil  the 
soleinnitx  of  In'ing  M‘ated  on  the  throne  of  IMi  war  is  so  exjumsive,  that 
many  of  the.se  rites  liuve  fallen  into  disuse.  .luggul-Sing  was  the  last 
]»rine«‘  wlmse  eonmatioii  was  eondneted  witli  tlie  ancient  magniticenci' 
of  this  princelv  house.  It  cost  the  sum  of  niiietN  lacks  of  rnp(*es 
(  t’l  ncarlx  one  mitirc  year’s  rcvminc  of  tlic  state  in  the  days 

«>f  its  pros]>eritv,  and  which,  taking  into  considoralion  the  coi..!iarativc 

value  of  money,  would  jinionnt  to  upwards  of /bwr  millions  slrrlinsr. 

•  ’  •  •  «  ♦.  *  *  ♦  “ 

•  Snell  tho  ]iridc  of  these  small  kingdoms  in  days  of  yore,  and  such 
their  n*s«»nrei‘s,  till  riHlnnMl  by  constant  opjircssioii  !  l^ut  their  public 
Works  s]>i*ak  what  they  could  do,  ami  have  doi*''  witness  the  stupen¬ 
dous  work  of  marble  and  its  adjacent  causeway,  wlileh  dams  the  lake 
of  Kajsnmnnd  at  Knnkerowli,  and  whieh  cost  iijiwards  <if  a  million. 
^^'hen  the  s|avtuior  views  this  ex]mnse  (»f  water,  this  ‘royal  seti  ’ 
sfinihn(l)  on  the  l>ordi*rs  of  the  ]dain  ;  the  jiillar  <»f  victory  tow’cring 
over  the  jdaliis  of  Malwa,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Cheetore  by  Hana 

*  ‘  Deemed  in  the  Kast,  the  most  impure  of  all  rea'jitaclt's.  'I'hPKe 
wclbs  .are  dug  at  the  sidi's  of  streams,  and  give  a  su]7])ly  <»f  pure  water 
flltrtnnc  throuLih  tlu  sand.’ 
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Mi4<ul ;  tWir  pahicos  ami  in  ihin  aiicu'iit  alMidv  ;  tbc  rcg«l  re- 

sitleiico  t*ri*ototl  hy  those  ])riiice»  when  ejeetotl,  iauKt  till  the  ulMerver 
with  astonishment  at  the  resources  of  the  st  ite.  They  are  such  us  to 
explain  the  metaphor  of  my  ancient  friend  Zulim  Sin^,  wlio  knew 
better  than  we  the  value  of  tliis  country.  “  Every  pinch  «»f  the  soil  of 
Me  war  contains  p>hl.*'  * 

l^appn,  after  various  changes  of  fortune,  dispossessed  the 
ori  j)rinee  of  Clieetore.  and  became  master  of  the  principality, 
in  the  eiglilli  century  of  the  Christian  era.  'I'hat  consecrated 
fortress  h(*eame  tlienceforward  the  centre  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  Mewar  ;  and  tlie  Ivajpoot  still  refers  with  horror  and 
indignation  to  the  disastrous  story — the  three  and  a  half  viola¬ 
tions  of  tludr  sanctuary.  'J'he  ‘half’  destruction  of  this  national 
citadel,  was  the  act  of  Alla-o-din,  the  Patan  ennperor  of  Delhi, 
one  of  the  ahlt‘st  and  most  successful  of  the  sovereigns  of  Min- 
dostan.  Crafty  and  hypocritical  as  AurcngzelK?  himself,  he 
swept  in  the  i\Miiul  of  coii(|nest,  the  regions  of  liajasthan,  and 
left  every  wliere  in  his  desolating  |)rogress  the  signatures  of  his 
destriuuive  liaiul.  Iniiamed  hy  the  hrilliant  beauty  of  Pudmani, 
the  wife  of  Hheenisi,  he  employed  treachery  to  eHect  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  kidnapped  the  husband;  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  bride  as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  lioth  were  rescued  by 
the  devoted  bravery  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs ;  hut  in  that  bloody 
strife,  the  ‘  best  and  bravest'  of  the  Mewar  soldiery  were  cut 
off ;  and  when,  after  a  Inief  season,  Alla*o-din  laid  siege  to  tlie 
fortress,  it  fell  through  lack  of  numbers  to  man  its  walls  against 
the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  Mogul  host.  Tiie  whole 
transaction  is  so  vividly  described,  and  is  moreover  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  Rajpoot  feeling,  that  we  shall  extract  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  j)oetical  embellishments  wdiich  it  has  received 
from  the  bard  whose  history  of  the  event  has  been  j)rescrved. 

‘  Alla-4 ^-lii  11,  having  recruited  ais  strength,  returned  la  his  object, 
C’lieetore.  The  annals  stale  this  t4>  have  been  in  S.  PI4t»(A.  1).  PJlN)), 
hut  Perishta  gives  a  date  thirt4*en  years  later.  They  had  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  the  loss  id  so  nianv  valiant  men  who  had  siicriliced  theinscdves 
for  their  ] iri nee’s  ■saf4*ty,  and  Alla  carrii'd  im  his  attacks  more  elijsidy, 
and  at  length  iditained  tin*  hill  at  the  southern  point,  where  he  en- 
trenelioil  himself.  ....  The  |M*et  has  timnd  in  the  disastrous  ih^ue  ot 
this  siege,  admirahh'  materials  hir  his  song,  lie  represents  the  Hana, 
after  an  arduous  dav,  stretched  on  his  pallet,  and  ibiring  a  night  of 
watchful  anxiety,  |M»nd4*ring  on  the  means  hv  which  he  might  pres*?rve 
from  the  general  destructhni,  one  at  least  oi  his  twelve  sons;  when  a 
V4»ice  broke  4in  his  solitude,  exclaiming,  .Wyn  hhooka  ho"*  (lam 
hungry)  ;  and  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  hy  the  dim  glare  4)f  the  cheragh 
(lamp),  advancing  l>etwecn  the  granite  columns,  tin*  majt^stic  form  4»f 
the  guardian  goildess  of  Cheebire.  “  Not  satiated,  excLuined  the 
Kuna,  “though  eight  thousand  of  my  kin  were  late  an  offering  to  iheeP* 
— “  1  must  have  regal  victims ;  ami  if  twelve  who  wear  the  diadem 
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liJeod  uot  for  ChiH.'tore,  the  liuid  w  ill  pass  from  the  line.”  This  said, 
she  vAiiihlted. 

*  On  the  tnnrn  he  convened  a  council  of  his  chiefs,  to  whom  he  re- 
veuletl  the  vision  4>f  the  ni^ht,  which  they  treated  us  the  dream  of  a 
dis«>rdered  fancy.  He  commanded  their  attendance  at  midnight ;  w'hen 
again  the  form  ap{)eared,  and  re|)cated  the  terms  on  which  alone  the 
Would  remain  amongst  tlieiu.  “  1  hough  thousands  of  barliarians  strew 
the  earth,  what  are  they  to  me  ?  On  each  day  enthrone  a  prince.  I^iet 
the  KirmUy  the  Chehlray  and  the  Chamra  *  proclaim  his  sovereigutv ; 
and  far  thret*  days  let  his  decrees  Ik*  supreme ;  on  the  fourth,  let  lilm 
m<*et  the  foe  ami  his  fate.  Then  only,  may  I  remain.” 

‘  Whether  we  have  merely  the  tiction  of  the  pcK-t,  or  W’hethcr  the 
scene  wtis  got  up  to  animate  the  spirit  of  resistance,  matters  !)ut  little ; 
it  is  consistent  w'ith  the  lK*lief  of  the  trilx* ;  ami  that  the  goddess  should 
openly  manifest  her  wish  to  retain  as  lier  tiara  the  battlements  of 
I’heetorc,  <m  conditions  so  congenial  to  the  warlike  and  superstitious 
llajp<K>t,  was  a  gage  rwidily  taken  up,  and  fully  answering  the  end. 
A  generous  contention  arose  amongst  the  brave  brothers,  who  should 
Ik*  the  tirst  victim  to  avert  tlie  denunciatimi.  Ursi  urged  his  priority 
of  birth  :  he  w  as  proclaimed,  the  umbrella  waved  over  his  head,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  he  surrendered  his  short-lived  honours  and  his  life. 
Ajeysi,  the  next  in  birth,  demanded  to  follow ;  but  he  was  the  favour¬ 
ite  son  (»f  his  father,  and  at  his  request  he  consented  to  let  his  brotliers 
prpc<‘de  him.  Kleven  had  fallen  in  turn,  and  but  one  victim  remained 
to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  when  the  Hana,  calling  his  chiefs  around 
him,  sjiid,  “  Xow’  I  devote  myself  for  CluH'tore.”  But  another  awful 
sacrifice  was  to  ]>iec<*de  this  act  td  self-devotion,  in  that  horrible  rite, 
th(*  Jofnn\  w  lu*r<*  the  females  are  immolated  to  preserve  them  from 
pollution  or  captivity.  The  funeral  pyre  w'as  lighted  w  ithin  the  **  great 
subterranean  retreat  ”,  in  chambers  impervious  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  the  defenders  of  C’heetore  beheld  in  procession  the  queens,  their 
ow  n  wives  and  daughters,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.  The 
fair  Pudmaui  closed  the  throng,  w  hich  w  as  augmented  by  whatever  of 
female  la'anty  or  youth  could  be  tainted  by  Tatar  lust.  They  were 
conveyed  to  the  cavern,  and  the  opening  closed  upon  them,  leaving  them 
to  find  security  from  dishonour  in  the  devouring  element. 

*  A  contest  now  arose  lietweeii  the  Hana  ami  his  surviving  son  ;  but 
the  father  prevailed,  and  Ajeysi,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  w'ith  a 
small  band  passed  ihnmgb  the  enemy's  lines,  and  reached  Kailw'arra 
in  safety.  The  Hana,  stitisfic^l  that  his  line  was  not  extinct,  now  pre- 
])are<l  to  folkwv  his  brave  sons ;  and  calling  around  him  his  devoted' 
clans,  for  wliom  life  had  no  hmger  any  charms,  they  threw’  open  tlie 
|K»rtuls,  and  descended  to  the  plain,  and  with  a  reckless  despair  carried 
death,  or  met  it,  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  AUa.  The  Tatar  conqueror 
t<M)k  |K»s.s(*ssion  of  an  inanimate  capital,  strew’cd  w’ith  brave  defenders  ; 
the  smoke  yet  issuing  from  the  n*cesses  wliere  lay  consumed  the  once 
fair  object  of  his  desire ;  and  since  their  devoted  day,  the  cavern  has 


‘  *  The  ensigns  of  kingly  dignity  ;  the  Parasol,  the  Umbrella,  and  the 
tail  of  the  wild  Ox.’ 
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been  toored:  no  eye  bus  penetratotl  its  gloom  ;  and  superstition*  haa 
placed  as  its  guardian  a  huge  serpent,  whose  ‘  vencmous  lireath  *  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  light  which  might  guide  intruders  to  the  *  place  of  sa- 
*  crifice/ 

The  fatal  loss  of  brave  men  sustained  in  the  rescue  of  Bheemsi 
and  Pudmani,  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  fortress,  is  considered  as  the  ‘  half-sack  of  Cheetore*;  and 
its  fall,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  noble  buildings 
and  splendid  monuments  of  art,  is  reckoned  as  the  first  entire 
storm  and  spoliation. 

The  second  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Baber ;  and  its 
circumstances  strongly  resembled  those  of  the  first.  There  was 
the  same  stern  determination  to  fall  with  the  fortress ;  the  infant 
prince  was  placed  in  safety  ;  the  fatal  sacrifice  of  the  Johur  was 
consummated;  the  Rajpoots  put  on  the  safiron  robe,  and  the 
chief  w  ho  had  assumed  the  garb  and  ensigns  of  royalty,  rushed 
forth  at  their  head  to  battle  and  welcome  death.  Baber  had 
previously  encountered  a  fearful  example  of  the  devotedness  of 
these  intrepid  men.  llis  memoirs  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  by  the  valour  of 
the  *  Uana  Sanka  (Sanga)  the  Pagan,*  and  had  tlie  gallant  Raj¬ 
poot  been  less  confident  of  victory,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
ex-king  of  Ferghana  had  terminated  his  eventful  career  at  the 
‘  yellow  rivulet  *  of  Ifiana.  Sanga  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave  series  of  the  Seesoodia  monarchs ;  and  had  not  his 
life  been  cut  short  by  domestic  treachery,  Baber  might  yet  have 
found  Hindustan  no  resting  place.  The  Rana  had  been  strongly 
curtailed  of  his  fair  proportion  by  his  frequent  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  battle.  In  his  own  person,  he  was  well-set  and 
muscular ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  an  arm,  he 
was  lame  from  the  effects  of  a  broken  leg,  and  his  body  retained 
the  scars  of  eighty  wounds  received  in  close  fighting,  from  the 
sword  or  lance.  His  brother,  Ifirthi  Raj,  who  was  assassinated 
^  previously  to  his  father's  death,  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
I  model  of  a  turbulent  and  daring  Rajpoot ;  and  we  shall  extract 
J  the  curious  description  of  his  bearing  and  behaviour  in  a  daii- 
R  gerous  feud.  His  uncle,  Soorajmul,  aided  by  a  chief  named 
i  Sarungdeo,  and  by  the  king  of  Malwa,  was  in  rebellion ;  and 
R  during  a  battle,  in  which  the  Rana,  covered  with  wounds,  was 
B  nearly  defeated,  Pirthi  Raj  came  up  with  a  reinforcement  to  the 
g  assistance  of  his  father,  and  singled  out  his  uncle,  whom  he 
H  wounded  severely  in  several  plact:s.  The  fight  ceased  for  the 
H  day  from  the  mere  exhaustion  of  both  parties,  and  they  bivou- 
H  acked  in  sight  of  each  other. 

I  *  It  will  shew  the  manners  and  feelings  so  peculiar  to  the  Rajpoot* 
I  to  describe  the  meeting  between  the  rival  uncle  and  nephew : .  unique 
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in  th(*  details  of  strife,  pt'rhaps,  sinw  the  orijrin  <»f  Hinii.  It  is  tukeii 
from  a  MS.  of  the  Thala  chief  who  Miccmled  S<M»raimnl  in  Sadri. 
Pirthi  Hnj  visited  his  nncle,  whom  he  found  in  n  small  tent  ri'clin- 
incr  n  ]>allel,  havinj;  jnst  had  **  the  Barber*'  (nae)  to  sew  up  his 
wonmls.  He  rose  and  iiu*t  his  nephew  with  the  oustomarv’  respect,  as 
if  not  him:  nnnsual  had  occurred  ;  hut  the  exertion  caused  some  of  the 
wounds  to  open  afresh,  when  the  folh>w'inp  ilialo^ue  ensue<l : 

‘  Pirthi  Baj.  “  \Vell,  uncle,  how  are  vour  wounds?  ” 

‘  Simrajmul.  Quite  healeti,  my  child,  since  I  have  the  pleatum' 
of  sisMiit:  you.*’ 

*  Virihi  Unj.  “  Ihit,  uncle  {haha),  1  have  not  yet  seen  the  T)e- 
wanji  •.  I  first  nm  to  see  you,  and  1  am  very  hungry  ;  have  yuu  any 
thing  to  eat  ?  ” 

‘  Dinner  was  so<in  served,  and  tV.e  extraordinary  pair  sat  douni  and 
“ate  off  the  same  platter”;  nor  did  Pirthi  Haj  hesitate  to  eat  the 
“  ])aut”  presented  on  his  taking  leave. 

*  Pirthi  BaJ.  “  Von  and  1  will  end  onr  battle  in  the  nu»ruing, 
unch*.” 

‘  S'mrajmtiL  “  \’erv  well,  ccaue  early.” 

‘  'I’iiev  met,  hut  Saruiigdeo  hore  the  hrunt  of  the  conflict,  receiving 
tiiirtv-tive  wounds.  During  “  four  gurries  swords  and  lances  were 
]died,  and  i*verv  trila'  of  llajj)oot  lost  nuiuhers  that  day  ;*'  hut  the  re- 
liels  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  Sadri,  and  Pirthi  Raj  returned  in  tri- 
\imph,  though  with  seven  wounds,  to  Cdieetore.  Tlie  relnds,  however, 
did  n<»t  relinquisli  their  designs,  and  manv  personal  encounters  took 
place  hetwisMi  the  nncle  and  nephew’ :  the  latter  saving,  he  w’onld  not 
let  him  retain  “  as  much  land  of  ^Mewar  as  would  cover  a  needle’s 
j)oint  and  Soojoh  (a  familiar  contraction  of  S<M>rajmnl)  retorting, 
that  “  he  wouhl  allow  his  ne])hew’  to  redeem  only  ns  much  as  would 
sulfux*  to  lie  upon.”  Hut  Pirthi  Haj  gave  them  no  re.st,  pursuing  them 
friim  place  to  place.  In  the  wilds  of  Ratnrrho,  they  formed  a  stock¬ 
aded  retreat  of  the  Dluh-irce,  which  alMUinds  in  these  forests.  M'itbiii 
this  shelter,  horses  and  men  were  intermingled  :  Smjcdi  and  his  C(m(l- 
julors  communing  hy  the  night-fire  t»n  their  desperate  jdight,  when 
their  caigllations  were  checked  hy  the  rush  and  neigh  of  horses.  Scarcely 
had  the  ])retcnder  exclaimed,  “  This  inu.st  he  mv  nephew’ !  ”  W’hcn 
Pirthi  Haj  dashed  his  steed  through  the  barricade,  and  entert'd  with 
his  trm»j)s.  .Ml  was  confusion,  and  the  sword  show  ered  its  blows  hi- 
discrimiualely.  The  young  priiux'  reached  his  uncle,  and  dealt  him  a 
blow  which  would  have  levelled  him,  hut  for  the  snpjiort  of  Samngdeo, 
who  upbraided  him,  adding  that  “  a  bnfFet  now’  w'as  more  than  a  score 
of  wounds  in  former  days  t«»  which  Smjoh  rejoined,  “  Only  w’hen 
dealt  by  my  nephew’s  hand.”  S«M>joh  demanded  a  jiarley  ;  and  calling 
on  the  prince  to  stop  the  conduit,  he  continued,  “  If  I  am  killed,  it 


•  ‘  Regent,’  the  title  the  Hnna  is  most  familiarly  know’ii  by. 

f  Thi^  compound  of  the  lK*tel,  or  areca-nut,  cloves,  mace,  terra  ja- 
ponica,  and  pre])ared  lime,  is  always  taken  after  meals,  and  has  not 
nnfrt^qnently  Ikx'ii  a  medium  for  administering  jMiison. 

♦  Hours  of  twentv-tw’o  minutes  each. 
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matters  not ;  my  children  are  llaj|KX)ts,  they  will  run  the  country  to 
find  support ;  but  if  you  are  slain,  what  will  lR‘ctMne  of  Cheotore?  ]My 
face  will  l>e  black4*iUNj, . and  my  name  everlastingly  reprohateil.*’  The 
sword  was  sheathed  ;  and  as  the  uncle  and  nephew  embraced,  the  latter 
asked  the  former,  “  What  were  you  about,  uncle,  when  1  came  ?  *’ — 
“  Only  t4dking  nonsensi*,  child,  after  dinner." — “  But  with  me  over 
your  head,  uncle,  as  a  foe,  how  coulti  you  be  so  negligent  " — “  W'hat 
could  1  d(»  ?  You  had  left  me  no  resource,  and  1  must  have  souie  place 
to  rest  my  head."  * 


I 
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On  the  following  day,  while  sacrilicing  to  Cali,  Pirthi  Kaj 
]>icked  a  quarrel  with  Sarungdeo,  and  after  a  severe  contest, 
slew  him,  and  placed  his  head  on  the  altar. 

After  the  death  of  Baber,  C'heetorc  was  restored  by  his  son, 
the  excellent  iiinnaioon  ;  but  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter, 
the  victorious  Akber,  was  less  forbearing:  he  assailed  the 
fortress  once  in  vain,  but  the  second  time  with  success.  The 
Johur  was  again  performed,  and  eight  thousand  Rajpoots  fell 
sword  in  hand.  Cheetorc  never  re-assuined  its  honours.  The 
dastardly  Rana,  who  had  ded  from  it  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
ibuiiiled  the  modern  capital,  Oodipoor. 

These  intimations  may  atlbril  a  sullicient  general  idea  of  the 
history  of  Mewar.  The  characteristic  extracts  we  have  given, 
will  be  found  far  more  illustrative  than  a  mere  catalogue  rai- 
sonme  of  Ranas  and  chieftains  :  and  they  exhibit  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  a  singular  variety  of  human  association,  highly  deserving 
of  being  studied  in  its  moral  and  political  bearings.  Large, 
however,  as  is  the  collection  of  materials  presented  to  us  in  the 
present  volume,  it  is  still  scarcely  ample  enough  to  supply  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  solution  of  the  various  (pieslions  which  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  originate. 

We  have  left  untouched  the  ‘  Personal  Narrative’  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Marwar,  which  is  so  replete  with  interesting  matter  as  to 
deserve  a  distinct  article.  e  shall  probably  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  shall  then  take  the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  condition  of  the  Rajpoots,  and  their  eonnectioii  witii  our 
Indian  Government. 

The  map  is  admirable,  and  gives  a  new  aspect  to  this  part  of 
lliiulostan.  The  views  and  portraits  are  beautifully  drawn  and 
generally  well  engraved  ;  they  are,  moreover,  on  the  whole,  ju¬ 
diciously  chosen,  though  we  could  willingly  have  sacrificed  some 
half  dozen  of  them  for  an  elaborate  interior  of  the  very  singular 
Jain  Temple  at  page  778.  The  illustration  of  a  few  well  se¬ 
lected  instances  of  Hindoo  architecture,  by  plan,  section,  and 
elevation,  would  assist  in  solving  some  important  architectural 
problems. 
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Art.  Kight  lectures  ui)on  Ihc  History  o^'  Jacob;  delivered 

.  during  I-k'uI,  1S28,  at  tlic  Cliurch  of  St.  Luke,  Cludhca.  By  the 
Bev.  Ilciiry  Blunt,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Clare,  Surtolk,  Curate  of 
(^helsoa,  ^’C.  Second  Edition.  12ino.  pp.  20(3.  Price  4s.  iki. 
London,  1828. 

2.  Ximr  l.fctMres  ujxm  the  Htsfortf  of  Peter ;  dolivon'd  during  Lent, 
1829,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Luke,  C^helsea.  By  the  Bev.  Henry 
Blunt,  A.M.  Ac.  St>cond  Edition.  12nio.  pp.  218.  Price 
4.V.  Cui.  London,  1820. 

A  LTHOUCjH  ench  of  these  volumes  is  already  in  a  second 
edition,  it  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  the  second  publi¬ 
cation  has  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  perform 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  estimable  Author,  as  well  as  a  service  to 
our  readers,  by  a  brief  notice  and  cordial  recommendation  of 
these  highly  interesting,  though  unpretending  compositions. 
Mr.  Blunt  disclaims  all  attempt  at  originality  of  remark  or  in¬ 
genuity  of  exposition.  He  speaks  of  the  discourses  in  the  first 
volume  as  composed  during  .*i  season  of  great  bodily  weakness 
and  sickness  ;  and  is  aware,  he  says,  that  ‘  they  form  huf%uper- 
‘  ficial  illustrations  of  Divine  truth.’  Hut  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  recondite  in  either  the  narratives  or  the  lessons 
of  Scripture.  The  matchless  simplicity  of  the  one,  the  obvious¬ 
ness  and  familiarity  of  the  other,  preclude  the  exercise  of  critical 
or  learned  ingenuity ;  and  that  mode  of  illustration  is  the  most 
edective,  which  is  in  strict  keeping  w  ith  the  gemnne  character  of 
the  sacred  record.  A  strong  feeling  of  the  hcauty  and  pathos 
of  the  Scripture  narrative, — a  conipetent  acquaintance  with  the 
cu-stoms  of  antiquity, — purity  of  taste,  and  entire  simplicity  of 
aim  and  motive, — these  are  the  main  requisites  of  an  expositor 
of  Scripture  biography  ;  and  all  these  are  conspicuous  in  the 
lectures  before  ns.  I'he  distinguishing  merit  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  is  its  judiciousness  and  the  practical  w  isdom  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  ma<le  subordinate.  Hut  there  is  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  chaste  elegance  in  the  Author’s  com¬ 
position,  which  nmders  these  lectures  worthy  of  being  regarded 
as  a  model  of  pulpit  addresses. 

The  hrst  lecture  upon  the  history  of  Jacob,  introduces  us  to 
his  character  ns  ‘  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents.’ 

'  Tlu*  claims  which  this  man  of  G(k3  jM)sscsses  upon  our  attention, 
an*  imh'ctl  wide  ly  different  from  tli(>se  of  the  generality  of  persons  W’ho 
form  the  snhjeet  of  uninspired  biography.  He  was  neither  a  monarch 
nor  a  warrior  nor  a  philosopher,  nor  one  of  the  rich  and  noble  of  the 
earth,  living  in  palact*s  “  ctdled  with  cedar  and  jminted  with  ver¬ 
milion  ’’ ;  but,  as  the  language  of  the  text  informs  us,  “  a  plain  man 
dwelling  in  tents.”  Vet  diK's  this  jilain  man  possess  more  to  recommend 
liim  to  the  notice  and  observation  of  the  Cliristian,  tlian  all  the 
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sceptcreil  moiiarchs  of  Pagan  uiitiquitv  ;  and  we  scrujde  not  to  aiiy» 
that  no  titles  ever  bostowotl  upon  the  proudest  sovereign  of  the  worlil, 
by  the  most  fulsome  of  his  flatterers,  would  htnir  a  moment's  cot)i|M*ti- 
tion  w'ith  that  honourable  distinction  which  the  Almighty  himself  be- 
stcnved  u|>on  Jacob,  viz.  the  remarkable  adoption  of  his  name  into  the 
everlasting  title  of  the  **  King  of  kings : "  “  And  (iml  said  unto 
Moses,  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  inv  inemorml  unto  all 
nermtions,  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  GikI  of 
Jacob."  ’ 

One  admirable  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Scripture  bi¬ 
ography,  is  the  perfect  candour  of  the  narrative,  and  that  absence 
of  all  comment  either  of  eulogy  or  reprol)ation,  on  which  in¬ 
fidels  have  founded  an  ignorant  objection  against  the  Divine  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  records ;  whereas  it  is  this  ]>eculiarity  tliat  renders 
them  so  pre-eminently  instructive.  Jdie  principle  upon  which 
biography  is  generally  written,  is  that  of  inculcating  virtue  by 
the  heroic  or  holy  example  of  good  men,  and  of  cautioning 
against  vice  by  portraying  the  evil  conduct  and  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  In  the  former  case,  the  defects  and  errors  of  the 
subject  of  the  narrative,  are  either  thrown  into  the  back-ground, 
or  adverted  to  in  a  strain  of  palliation  and  a(>ology.  But,  as 
regards  the  moral  lessons  to  derived  from  biography,  the 
most  instructive  anil  monitory  examples  are  of  a  mixed  cha¬ 
racter,  exhibiting  the  errors  of  the  wise,  the  failings  of  the 
good.  Thus,  tlie  fall  of  Peter  is  a  circumstance  far  more 
adapted  to  check  a  rash  self-confidence,  and  to  instruct  the 
Christian  into  the  dcceitfulness  of  the  heart,  than  the  apostacy 
of  Judas;  and,  to  take  a  case  from  uninspired  narrative,  the 
timid  vaccillation  of  Cranmer,  though  le.ss  exemplary,  is  more 
affecting  and  more  instructive,  than  the  heroic  constancy  of 
some  of  his  fellow  martyrs.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  a  first 
view,  the  character  of  Jacob  appears  to  disadvantage  by  the 
side  of  that  of  his  brother,  w  ho  is  styled  a  *  cuiuiing  hunter,* 
but  who  seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  cunning  as  a  man. 
in  this  re.spect,  Mr.  Blunt  has  not  done  justice  to  Esau  ;  nor  do 
we  conceive  that  iUe  Jirst  part  of  the  verse  cited  from  lieb,  xii. 
1(),  was  meant  to  aj)ply  to  his  character;  he  was,  however,  a 
wild  man  and  a  profane  or  irreligious  one, — despising,  probably, 
the  pastoral  habits  of  his  ancestors,  and  making  light  of  that 
reversionary  inheritance  which  was  secured  to  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  by  the  covenant  of  God.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jacob,  are  extremely  judicious 
and  striking. 

*  The  character  of  Jacob,  strikingly  conscientious  and  devout  as  wc 
shall  find  it  in  the  more  advanced  j)ortion  of  the  narrative,  exhibits  it¬ 
self  under  circumstances  by  no  means  advantageous  or  prepossessing 
m  the  opening  scenes.  Tne  very  first  incident  which  succeeds  the 
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U*xt,  us  to  think  but  lijfhtly,  either  of  his  brotherly  kindness 

or  of  his  peiienisity. 

•  Esau  returns  winiriiKl  with  hunting,  at  a  time  when,  probably, 
(fr<»ni  the  opening  *»f  tin*  following  chapter,)  a  tiiininc  was  rafrin^  in 
the  hiiul ;  and  M*rin^  . I ac<»b  preparing  his  daily  meal,  he  applies  t«>  him. 
in  the  lanjjuafre  <»f  iin|H»rtnnate  noce.ssit\,  “  Kivd  me,  1  pray  thee,  with 
that  same  rini  |K»ttaire,  for  1  am  faint."  Jacob,  instcnnl  of  cheortullv 
uvailinj;  himself  of  an  opjatrtnniiy  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  perishing 
brother,  seizes,  with  great  avidity,  the  favourable  Inair  for  acquiring 
ti»e  birthright  which  (okI  had  jwoinistHl  him,  and  re]dies,  “  Sell  me 
this  day  thv  birthright."  Thus,  in  a  moment  of  hunger  and  indifference 
to  the  proinist'tl  blessing  on  tin*  oin*  hand,  and  extreme  anxiety  to  ob- 
t-;un  it  on  the  other,  tin*  important  Iwrpiin  was  concludeil,  that  was  to 
transfer  f»»r  ever  to  the  younger  son  the  right  of  primogeniture ; 
whicli,  at  that  time,  c<mveyed  tin*  tlouble  |a)rtion  of  all  tempondities, 
the  especial  blessing  of  the  d)ing  jMirent,  and,  above  all,  the  inheri- 
tancH*  of  the  covenant,  which  (iod'had  made  with  Abrahvim,  that  from 
hi.s  hiins  ('hrist  should  conn*. 

*  That  1-sjin  merits  onr  censure  for  tn'ating  with  indifferenci*  so 
unspeakable  a  privilege,  has  been  deciilcd  by  that  writer  of  inspiration, 
who  has  affixed  for  ever,  the  epithet  “  profane,"  to  the  man  who  thus, 
“  for  one  morsel  of  1111*01,  sold  his  birthright  and  that  ,lacob  de¬ 
serves  our  warmest  commendation  for  earnestly  desiring  such  a  bless¬ 
ing,  there  can  In*  no  ({iiestion.  lint  here  we  must  ^umsi* :  the  means 
by  which  Jacob  obtained  the  birthright,  xvere  utterly  nninsiiliable, 
iincharituhle,  and  unkind  ;  and  ]iroved  .as  much  his  want  of  faith  in 
tlji*  AlmightN  to  bring  that  to  ]»a.ss  which  (ukI  himself  had  promised, 
u,s  it  provctl  his  want  »>f  tenderness  towards  his  suffering  hn»tiicr. 

*  If  it  be  true,  that  Jacob  acted  thus  WTongfiillv  in  tlie  circiim&tauce 

^^hich  we  have  rectiunted,  liow  shall  we  justify  iiini  in  the  very  next 
incident  in  which  we  find  him  engiiginl — that  nicniorahle  and  deceitful 
transaction,  in  which,  to  obtain  tlu*  promised  blessing,  he,  at  tin*  insti¬ 
gation  of  his  mother,  inqiosed  u|>on  the  old  age  of  his  affeclionati* 
father,  and  o^'e^rl*:lched  his  unsuspecting  brother?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  could  Im*  the  “  plain  man."  whom  we  Indiold,  clothed  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  his  elder  hrotlicr,  and  personating  the  tirst-horii  ?  Could  it 
1m*  he  who  concealed  his  artitici*  under  “  tlie  refngi*  of  lies,"  not  only 
ileclariiig  that  he  was  Ksiiii.  and  that  the  kid  was  venison,  hut  cveji 
intriHiuciiig  Uie  iianie  and  tin*  providcnci*  of  his  (hal,  to  give  greater 
Citlonr  to  his  alMiniiiiahle  falseluMHl  ?  “  I  have  found  it  ipiickly,  lie- 

c;iuse  tin*  Lord  lh\  (ital  brought  it  to  me."  Vdhen  we  read  the  guilty 
transaction,  we  biu.sh — not  only  for  the  part  it's  concerned,  but  for  the 
whole  human  raee,  that  such  a  fraud  could  have  been  suggested,  and 
carritni  into  execution,  and  this,  not  in  the  tents  of  uiigodliuciis,  but  in 
that  single  family  which,  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  alone  pn»- 
fi*sard  the  >wr>hip  of  the  (hnl  of  tnitli.  How  humbling  to  the  holiest ! 
liow  awtul  u  warning  to  tin*  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  ! 

IvCt  him  that  thiiiketli  he  stoiideth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall !  *’  Let 
him  who  wilfully  iiuiulge>  in  the  smallest  degret*  of  known  sin,  olwicrw. 
how  Ta])idiy  sin  advances — hon*  fearfully  it  darkens  a.s  it  advances ; 
ho\^-  soim  the  lie  requires  to  he  strengthened  In  the  c»ath,  luid  the  oath 
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to  lie  8iip]H>rtf<l  by  the  tremendous  blasphemy,  which  would,  it'jKMsible, 
have  matie  it  ap|H*ar  that  (lod  hiinseli  was  a  conledcrute  iu  the  fraud : 
— “  The  Ijord  thy  Oml  brought  it  to  iiu*.’*  JSiiall  we  then  utteuipt  to 
justify  that  conduct  in  Jacob,  which  uv  should  deeply  C4»ndenin  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  deplore  in  you  }  Ciml  forbid!  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that 
Jacob  knew  the  blessing  was  already  his  by  ])urchuse,  having  acquiretl 
it  when  he  Innight  the  Inrthright,  and  that  lie  was  therefore  only  |k>«- 
sessing  himself  of  what  he  considered  his  iinqueslionuble  right.  This 
is  no  extenuation.  Isaac,  his  father,  was  a  reas4>nuble  man,  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  man  ;  why  not,  therefore,  plead  the  right  before  him,  and 
convinct*  him  that  he  was  alMUit  to  bestow  that  upiii  Ksau,  of  which 
Ksau  had  himself  disposi'd.  It  is  equally  vain  to  say,  that,  as  the  Al¬ 
mighty  had  consigned  the  blessing  to  Jacob,  it  was  iiialieuubly  his  own, 
and  therefore  might  Ik*  obtained  by  anv  method  in  his  |H>wer.  Isaac 
ivas  a  lu>ly  r'  ln,  us  well  as  a  reasonable  and  conscientious  man  ;  why 
not,  tberetorc,  recall  to  his  recollection,  this  jK*rhap!f  long-fm’gotten 
prtimise,  and  enforce  upon  his  conscience  the  duty  and  necessity  of  his 
compliance  ?  Or  shall  we  agree  with  those  who  say  that  “  the  otfence 
of  .lnc;»b  was  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Keliecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ?  *’  No : 
the  single  injunction  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  lt»  “  do  evil  that  good 
may  c<iine,”  aims  a  death-hlow'  at  all  such  casuistry  us  tliis.  Tin* 
sin  of  deceiving  u  man  into  whut  is  right,  dillers  little  from  the  sin  of 
deceiving  him  into  what  is  evil.  The  effect  of  the  sin,  v\'e  grant,  is 
different — the  moral  turpitude  may  be  different — but  the  sin  against 
(hal  remains  unaltered  ;  w  hile,  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Rebecca’s 
]dedging  herself  to  bear  the  blame,  “  upon  me  lie  thy  ciirise,  my  son,” 
would  extenuate  the  guilt  of  her  son,  is  indeed  a  low  tone  of  Christian 
morals.  There  is  hut  one  Reing  who  has  ever  said — who  could  ever 
tnily  sav,  “  I’pon  me  be  thy  curse.”  The  eompassioiiato  Saviour,  tlie 
truly  tender  |>arent,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — he,  indeed,  has  not  only 
made  the  astonishing  offer,  but  he  has  proved,  with  his  life’s  blood,  his 
p<*wer  and  his  willingness  to  fulfil  it.  JJut  to  whom  does  he  address 
the  eneemraging  declaration  ?  Not  to  the  sinner  rushing  headlong  into 
guilt — to  the  man  of  subtilty  and  cunning,  proceeding  artfully  to  over¬ 
reach  his  neighbour,  but  to  the  man  oppressed  and  borne  dow  n  by  a 
dei'ply  contrite  sense  of  sin  committed,  and  sincerely  lamenting  w’ith 
a  godly  st»rrow',  that  be  has  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  has 
ciflended  a  go^nl  and  merciful  God ;  that  be  has  contracted  a  load  of 
g*iilt  ;  that  he  has  merited  an  everhisting  curse.’ 

The  second  lecture,  on  Gen.  xxviii.  o.  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  Jacob  s  sin  entailed  its  punishment.  On  the  subject 
of  his  vow,  which  has  been  much  misunderstood,  Mr.  Rlunt 
has  some  very  judicious  remarks.  An  intelligent  child  at  a  very 
early  age.  w  ho  was  reading  the  Scripture  history  to  his  mother, 
oncoming  to  this  j)art  of  the  narrative,  in  which  Jacob  says,  ‘  If 
‘  Cjod  will  keep  me,  then  will  1  serve  him,’ — broke  of!,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  emj)halically,  ‘Why  not  without?’ — meaning  without 
any  such  condition*.  Mr.  Blunt  remarks: — 
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*  Thr  natnre  of  tlii^  vow  was  <H]iully  u  )%rouf  ot  the  mociemtiMk  44 
.lAcohV  dtHorrs,  iMkine  <^U'  **  hroa<i  to  «n)t  Ami  itumeiit  t(»  put  on/* 

of  the  eealitT  of  his  thith  in  the  promises  which  hAci  juHt  hetui  vtiueh* 
Mifet!  him.  ^Fhe  vow  was  in  fact  on  echo  of  the  proniise,  uot  iutend. 
inp  to  lie  imnreiv  oonditional,  and  to  kav,  “  If  (inci  will  ke«p  me,  then 
will  1  serve  him  hiit  evi<lentlv  implying,  “  xincv  (toil  has  pletiged 
himself  to  keep  me,  therefore  will  1  devote  mvaelf  wholly  to  hi«  «er- 
vict'  ;  iiinet'  (omI  has  promised  to  he  with  me,  therefore  shall  tlie  Isird 
be  mv  Chsi.'*  It  was  not  then,  as  has  lieen  htlsely  represented  by  tlie 
enemi(*s  of  Kevelation,  the  shrtnvd  eompaot  of  an  avaricious  uuui  to 
bind  the  IVitv  to  his  interests,  hut  the  overHowing  of  a  graU^hil  heart 
nnxioiis  to  hind  itself  to  its  (hal  ;  that  love  of  God  which  prooeedii 
from  the  conviction  that  he  first  loved  us.’ 

I'hc  lecture  concludes  with  the  following  solemn  appeal  ; 

*  IMy  hrethren,  we  have  rmlcavmired  to  apjdy  the  spiritual  lesson 
tauglil  by  Jacob’s  pillar,  nion‘  e>peci:illy  to  you  who  have  passed 
through  trouble,  or  sickness  and  sorrou  ;  to  you,  then,  we  would  also 
desire  to  ii]>j)lv  Jacob’s  vov. 

‘  Did  vour  hour  of  trouble,  your  chamber  of  sorrow,  vour  lied  of 
sickiit'ss,  wilne.ss  no  vows  }  Have  y»m  never,  in  ndversitv,  sahi,  If 
tile  i«ord  will  give  me  bn'atl  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  or,  in 
sickness.  If  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  ;igain  ;  or,  in  spiritual  despon- 
dencA',  If  the  Lord  will  keep  me  in  this  way,  that  I  may  come  to  m\ 
father’s  house — the  house  with  many  mansions,  “  then  shall  the  Lord 
Im*  mv  fitHl?*’  And  were  not  yonr  jw'titions  heard,  and  the  solicited 
ble«»ing  vouchsafed,  ami  the  hour  of  spiritual  despomlency,  or  of  na¬ 
tural  terror  and  alarm,  iH'rmitteil  to  pa.ss  away  ?  Hou  ,  then,  have 
these  vows  been  kepi  r  I  lave  they  been  “  as  a  morning  cloud,  and 
us  the  earU  dew.'  ”  ^Mieii  the  terror  of  tiie  grave  departed,  did  the 
n‘&oiutions  of  siclviiess  depart  with  it  ?  and  are  yon  now  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing  the  giddy  bustle  of  the  world,  to  brush  away  the  few  lingering  re¬ 
mains  of  broken  vows  and  fru.strated  inUmtions  ?  Suffer,  then,  the 
present  example  tt>  act  a.^  a  solemn  memento  to  your  conscience  ;  be- 
lie^t*  that  the  Gtid  of  all  your  mercies,  who  answered  your  prayers,  has 
aljio  registered  vour  vtm  s,  and  now  grieves  over  the  neglect  of  them  ; 
lie,  of  whom  you  onct'  siiid,  “  Then  shall  the  Lord  lie  my  G(h1,”  sees 
with  a  ]mrent’s  fi*eling,  that  you  have  forgotten  him,  and  sends  tiiis 
mes.sagt'  of  love  to  vour  soul,  still  willing  to  recall  his  wandering 
child,  still  desinnis  of  bringing  you  to  himself.  Renitimber  those 
hours  of  affliction  and  of  weakness  ;  rcniendicr  what  you  would  then 
havt'  fell,  ctmld  vou  have  lieen  assured  that  you  should  have  been  in 
this  place,  in  your  accustomed  hcnilth,  to-day.  Tw’enty  years  after 
Jacob  hud  vowed.  God  cxpres.sly  reminded  him  of  that  vow.  He  is 
now  mercifully  doing  the  same  to  you.  O  let  it  not  lie  in  \'ain  !  Let 
the  Koicmn  season  which  is  licfore  you,  lie  employed  in  regaining  the 
^'Ulltagl'  ground  u]Kin  which,  liv  the  mercy  of  God,  you  once  stood; 
retrace  your  steps  ;  recall  the  feelings  and  the  resulutions  of  those  long 
jiast  hours  ;  dedicate  yourself  anew  to  the  sen'ice  of  Ghid  ;  come  onese 
more  tt»  iht'  fountain  o|icned  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  and  devoCr 
“  yourself,  your  soul  and  liudy,”  to  the  glory  of  your  Redeemer.  Then, 
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shnll  the  l^rd  lie  your  (twl,  equailv  present  to  hlfssg  ami  com¬ 
fort  vmi  in  health  and  siokneHa,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  iu  time  and  in 
rtemitv  !  Then  sliall  ymi  find,  even  while  on  earth,  that  **  peace  of 
God  ^v^tieh  posaeth  all  nnderstandiiio  and  when  yon  have  departed 
hence,  “  an  entrance  shall  l«‘  ininiKten'd  unto  you  abuiuiuntly  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom  and  joy  of  your  Lord.”  liut  if  you  still  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven  ;  if  you  still  forget  what 
(»«»d  has  done  for  yoti,  and  neglect  what  you  have  ]»roinise<l  him  ;  we 
would  solemnly  charge  it  u]>on  your  conscience,  that  this  is  ii<#t  the 
last  time  that  yon  shall  think  of  your  wasted  resolutions,  und  t>f  your 
broken  i-ows.  Yon  shall  Ik*  reminded  of  them  ujmn  aii(»ther  day  !  in 
another  place  !  hy  another  spt*aker  !’ 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  lectures  are  taken  from— Gen. 
\xi\.  ^0.,  Jacob  serving  Lahan  ;  Cien.  xxxii.  11,  Jacob  in  fear 
of  Ksau  ;  Gen.  xxxiii.  1.,  Jacob  and  Ksau  reconciled;  Gen. 
XXXV.  2.  .lacoh  reforming  his  household  ;  Gen.  xlv.  Jacob 
bereaved  of  his  children,  and  incredulous  as  to  Joseph's  mes¬ 
sage ;  (ten.  xlvii.  8.  Jacob's  answer  to  Pharaoh. 

'J'he  lectures  upon  the  history  of  Peter,  illustrate  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  circumstances  in  the  Apostle’s  history. 

‘I.  Peter  brought  by  Andrew  to  our  Lord  Jesus.  His  coiifessiun 
of  sinfulness.  11.  Peter  walking  upon  the  water.  III.  PeU*r’s  cuii- 
fession  of  faith.  W.  Peter’s  rebuking  Christ.  Present  at  the  traus- 
tiguration.  \’^.  Peter’s  inquiry,  Wiiat  shall  we  have  thcrefure  ?  ** 
\’T.  Peter  refuses  to  have  his  feet  washed  by  Christ.  VII.  Peter 
])rosent  at  our  L(»rd\s  agony.  Peter’s  denial  of  his  Lord,  and 

ids  repentance.  IX.  Peter’s  interview  with  his  riseu  Saviour.  Peter’s 
death.’ 


An  e.xtract  or  two,  without  comment,  will  suflicieiitly  speak 
for  tile  merit  and  interesting  character  of  this  volume.  In  the 
thirii  lecture,  l^eler’s  confession  of  faith  is  thus  strikingly  intro¬ 
duced. 

*  The  inspired  historian  having  mentioned  tliis  fact  of  the  dej^ture 
even  of  “  nianv  of  tlie  disciples'* y  immediately  adds  our  Lonfs  own 
adeeting  coininent  u]M»n  it.  **  Tlien  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve,  will 
ve  alst»  go  awav  ?  1  hen  Simon  Peter  answered,  Lt>rd,  to  whoui  shall 

we  go  }  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe  and  are 
sure  that  tliou  art  that  Christ,  the  Sun  of  the  living  God.”  How  near 
d(»  such  little  incidents  as  these  ap|)ear  to  bring  us  to  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
and  of  him  whose  life  we  are  considering ;  we  can  almost  behold  the 
affectionate  Redeemer  looking  round  upon  his  “  little  flock  ”,  and 
while  marking  their  diminished  numbers,  making  that  inquiry  which 
must  liave  toiichi*d  the  hardest  heart ;  we  can  imagiiic  wc  see  tlie  zeal¬ 
ous  Peter  pressing  forward  from  the  circle,  and  almost  interrupting  the^ 
repioachfui  inquiry,  eager  to  disclaiui  for  his  brethren  and  himself  the* 
)>(»ssibihty  of  such  an  act,  burning  to  relieve  his  own  bosom  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  C4>ufi^ion  of  a  faith  already  uiatured  into  cerlaiaty,  and  a  regiurd 
which  even  then  had  ri(>eiied  into  love.  Who  can  read  his  au^ver, 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  wc  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  ufe  ”, 
VOI..  11. — N.b.  ^  I- 
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u'itlioiit  timt  a  roply  »«»  to  the  heart  o{  ovor> 

lielirver  was  thus  aiul  wilhoul  hiiuvrt'ly  ih'siriuc  to  u|>|)ro|)nat« 

i'l  to  hiiiiHoll  ?  lie  assureil.  in\  lirolhren,  tlial  there  are  t:ife>  ot'  lotiic! 
in  which  lhi*jM‘  iiicuieuts,  wliich  tlie  Ciireii'ss  reaiier  <»t  hU  liilile  is  apt 
to  cousi.ier  trifiiii^  and  uuiin{Mirtant,  come  home  with  t)u‘  most  irre^isti* 
hie  «*ner^\  ami  |>ower — times  wiwMi  we  are  unaide  t4»  npjtridiend  tin* 
it)<^«sed  4hK‘triiics,  or  to  applv  tlie  precious  promisi*s  of  S<*ripture  ;  hut 
wiu*n  a  sintrie  brief  and  touching:  sentiment  like  this,  will  carry  halm 
to  tiie  woundcii  spirit,  or  sutTp'st  a  prayer  to  the  prav'*rless  Inniri. 
t>ften  have  1  heard  om*  of  the  most  intenvstine  writi'rs  of  ^the  ])resi*iit 
ilav  declare,  tliat  at  a  ^M'rioil  of  his  life,  when  his  soul  was  powerfully 
lem]tt<Hi  to  **  (h'liv  the  Lord  alio  houuht  him”,  and  to  fall  Imck  int4» 
tin*  mazes  of  inlulelity  from  which  tie  had  i*veu  tlu*n  hut  partially 
»*se:ip<*»l  ;  the  only  declaration  of  Seriptun*  up<in  which  he  could  tind  u 
momentary  restin^-]»lace,  was  that  which  w(‘  an*  now  considering. 
'I’hat  durinir  this  awfnl  and  huiir-coutitiued  conflict  in  the  .solitude  of 
A  sick  riMun.  a  ]m*\  to  pain  and  weakness,  greatly  neediiiff  those  conM»- 
lutions  wtiich  tlie  »*rrors  of  a  falsi*  rcliurion,  and  tin*  heartless  do^nnis  of 
scepticism  in*ver  could  suppK  :  nnahle  to  dost*  with  the  blessed  offers 
of  salvation  through  the  hhnid  of  .lesus,  and  yet  willin';  to  cling,  us  with 
a  (h  ing  hand,  to  his  cniss  :  tin*  atlecting  exclamation  whicJi  hurst  con¬ 
tinually  from  his  lips,  and  alom*  imparted  »*x’en  a  ho]>e  of  ]>caa*,  was 
tliis  : — “  Lord,  to  whom  sliall  I  go?  thou  hast  tin*  worcls  of  eternal  life.” 
A  cry  of  faith,  faint  and  im]>crfect  Indeed  ;  so  im]>erfect  and  so  faint, 
that  had  man  !M*i*n  indge.  it  n(*ver  Avoiihl  have  reached  the  mercy  scat; 
nTul  yet  a  cry  which,  presented  hy  a  merciful  High  Priest,  entered  int4) 
the  ears  cif  the  l^ord  (rod  of  ^'ahaoth.  and  brought  help  from  tin* 
sanetnan-  and  str(*ngth  from  out  of  Zion.” 

‘  Hut,  my  brethren,  melancholy  is  the  state  of  tliost*  vho  leave  the 
creat  question  undecided  till  sucli  an  liour  as  that  ;  with  a  Inidy  weak¬ 
ened  hy  suffering,  and  a  mind  impaired  hy  disease.  To  have  to  struggle 
HiHiiust  our  mijrhty  eni'm\ ,  and  to  .sivk,  for  the  fir.st  time,  a  refuge  from 
i.iS  attacks — 'Jobe  asking,  “  to  nliom  shall  1  go?”  when  you  ought 
to  Ih*  saving,  “  I  kiion  in  whom  1  have  beliey4*d  ”  ;  to  la*  jircparing  for 
the  eontlict,  when  you  <mght  to  lu*  ready  to  s;iv,  “  J  have  fought  the 
gtaitl  fight,  I  have  keju  the  faith  ”  ;  to  Ih*  putting  on  the  ln*lmet  at  the 
very  hour  when  you  oujrht  rather  to  he  hnikiiur  for  the  crown.* 

‘  Von  do  not  knon*,  God  grant  yon  never  may  know,  by  ex]H*riencc, 
the  miseries  of  the  ebamht*r  of  sickness  vlien  luilllumineii  l»y  the  rav 
of  the  gospel  of  peacn*;  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour  with  the  great  work 
of  salvation  left  undone.  A  (tikI  to  go  to,  hut  no  Father, — a  .Tiulgc, 
hut  no  Sjivijair, — an  eternity  ojH*iiing  hefon*  your  0)1*8,  hut  no  heaven 
in  which  s|H*n(l  it.  Oh,  to  whom  sliall  yon  go  at  that  hour,  if 
ilo  not  now  fii*!'  to  tin*  Saviour  of  siinn*rs,  and  find  jiardun  for  your  sins, 
and  jH*a('f*  for  your  souls  !  ”  jqi. 


In  the  fittit  lecture,  Peter's  question,  ‘  ^^’llat  sbail  be  the  sign 
of  tby  coming  ? '  i.s  made  tlie  occasion  of  some  admirable  ])rac- 
fical  iTiiiarks  on  the  temper  in  which  the  Christian  should  be 
awaiting  tbt  coming  of  his  Lord. 
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‘  Ohson’i*  for  rt  moment  the  manner  in  which  we  act  uiiUer  aiiiiilur 
nrcnmstnncos  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  The  friend  you  uujt&t 
love  lias  pine  to  some  f.ir  distant  clime,  hut  he  has  pruinisiHl  to  return  ; 
yon  Ix'lieve  his  promise,  the  time  is  fixed  and  is  ninpiestionahly  certain, 
but  he  has  not  inentiom^d  to  you  the  day.  iinriiij'  tiie  inten’ai,  in  wliat 
manner  do  you  comiuct  yourselves?  As  the  term  of  his  huig  absence 
wears  away,  does  he  not  engross  every  thought,  and  occupy  every  feel¬ 
ing,  and  tbnn  a  prominent  part  in  every  arruii^emeut  ?  Vou  recollect 
every  thintr  which  ustnl  to  atl'ord  him  pleasure,  and  you  prejjare  it  for 
his  reception  :  you  reinenilier  eyery  thin^  that  pive  liiin  pain,  and  you 
most  cautiously,  most  scrupulously  avoid  it  ;  you  think  no  sacrifice  too 
ppinit,  no  ri'colh'ction  tini  minute,  if  it  may  but- enable  yon  to  minialer 
to  his  deliffht,  and  to  pratify  him  on  his  arrival.  Vour  heart  i.s  so  oc¬ 
cupied  with  his  promist»d  return,  that  it  is  far  less  deliplittul  to  you  to 
associate  with  others,  than  to  think  of  and  remember  him.  Kvery 
inorninp  sees  you  at  the  throne  of  pnice,  pray i up  that  another  sun  may 
not  M't  liefore  your  anticipations  have  been  realised  ;  and  you  are  not, 
yon  cannot  Ik*  siitisfied  with  any  thinp  short  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prayer. 

‘  Now,  my  ('hristian  brethren,  1  would  ask  you  to  ajiply  this  to  the 
state  of  your  minds  with  res|H‘ct  to  tlie  promis<*d  return  of  your  Lord. 
Do  you  know  any  thinp  of  such  feelinps  as  these  ?  Do  you  in  any 
rcajH'ct  so  feel,  and  so  think,  and  so  act  with  repard  to  his  arrival  ?  If 
not,  wliat  further  ])nH»f  d«i  we  recpiire,  that  either  you  do  not  believe 
him,  or  you  do  not  love  him,  as  yon  oiiphl  ?  If  you  liclicvcd  him,  \uu 
would  live  as  those  who  were  exju'ctiiip  his  eominp ;  if  you  loved  him, 
would  live  as  those  who  lonped  for  it  In  every  act  of  your  life,  tiiere 
would  be  a  reference  to  this  wished-for  event.  In  your  mo.st  sorrow inp 
hours,  you  tvould  “  weep  as  tlionph  you  wept  not ;  ”  and  in  your  must 
joyful  hours,  “  rejoice  as  thouph  you  rejoiced  not ;  '*  in  your  busiest 
liours,  Viiu  would  “  buy  as  thouph  you  ptKsscssed  not,”  and  every  day 
and  every  hour  you  would  “  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.”  You 
would  Ik*  careful  to  alhiw  yourselves  in  no  posture  of  mind,  in  no  iii- 
dulp(*nee  of  tempers,  in  no  occujiutious  or  amusements,  iu  which  )ou 
would  blush  to  Ik*  found  by  you^’  i^ord. 

‘  You  acknow’ledpe,  you  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  all  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  if  applied  to  the  return  of  an  earthly  friend  :  w'hat  argument 
tlieii  will  you  use  to  prove  that  it  diKs  not,  and  ought  nut  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  llie  return  of  that  “  friend  w  ho  sticketh  closer  than  a  bro¬ 
ther  ?  ”  Will  you  say  that  you  have  no  such  love  for  liiiii,  who  so 
loved  you  as  to  give  himself  for  you  ;  that  the  liible  requires  no  such 
love,  tliat  his  |K*ople  have  never  ielt  such  love,  that  you  cannot  Ik*  ex¬ 
pected  to  desire  his  jiresence  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  you 
<li?sirt*  the  presence  of  ihost*  you  love  on  earth.  So  .saying,  you  w'ouhl 
only  demonstrate  that  at  le-ast  one  of  the  signs  of  our  Lords  return  is 
sufiieiently  visible — “  llie  love  of  many  sliall  wax  told.”  It  was  nut 
so  with  the  holy  men  of  old  ;  it  was  not  so  with  David,  for  he  ex- 
]iressly  said,  “  there  is  none  u])on  earth  w  hom  1  desire  in  comparison 
of  thee.”  Altlioiigli  the  mutual  love  between  him  and  Jonathan  was, 
as  he  himself  expresse.^  it,  “  w’oiidi*riiil,  passing  the  love  of  w'omen,” 
it  was  as  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing  in  comparison  of  his  love  to 
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God.  lu  this  love,  be  assured,  every  true  child  of  Gml,  in  every  age, 
has  |)artakeu  ;  in  this  desire  fiir  the  Saviour’s  return,  his  true  jKHiple 
have  in  all  ages  united :  in  this  anxiety  to  kc^cp  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  world  against  his  wished-for  coming,  all  his  redeemed  ser¬ 
vants  sympathize.  Try  then  the  state  of  your  spiritual  affections  bv 
this  test  ;  observe  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  heart,  and  mind, 
and  ex|K*ctationH,  if  you  were  assured  that  the  day  of  the  Lonl  was 
even  now  al)out  to  dawn  ujMui  you.  If  the  reply  to  your  eiupiiry, 
what  is  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ?  ”  were  to  be,  “  iKludd  1  ortiie 
(juieklv,"  would  it  sound  the  knell  of  your  departing  pleasures,  of  all 
in  which  your  hearts,  and  minds,  and  thoughts  are  now  engaged.^  Or 
could  you  really  welcome  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  every  pniyer,  the 
completion  of  every  hope  r  (\»uld  you  reply  from  your  heart  “  even 
w>,  come  I^)rd  Jesus,”  this  is  the  hour  which  I  have  prayed  for,  hoped 
for,  lived  for  ;  “  even  so  come,  come  quickly.” 

*  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  rej)ly  of  those  who  with  their  loins  gird¬ 
ed  and  their  lamps  burning  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  tlieir  J.ior<l. 
This,  then,  l>e  assured,  is  the  reply  of  all  those  who  shall  go  in  with 
him  to  the  wedding,  and  shall  sit  down  for  ever  at  the  marriage  sup- 
jRT  of  the  Jiamb.’ — j)p.  Ill  — 110. 


\\c  can  spare  room  for  only  ono  more  extract,  and  wc  must 
lake  it  from  the  lecture  on  Peter’s  fall  and  recovery. 


<  i( 

crew. 


Immediatelv  while  he  yet  s]»nke,”  continues  St.  I-.uke,  “the  cock 
”  Surelv  no  malefactor  condemned  to  suffer  for  the  violated  laws 


of  his  countrv,  ever  lunird  his  last  hour  strike  upon  the  prison  Ixdl  with 
half  the  agony  of  finding  with  which  that  cock-crowing  rang  upon  the 
ears  of  Peter.  Still  was  there  a  sight  which  smote  far  deeper  than  that 
sound  :  “  The  Ia>rd  turnetl  and  hsiked  upon  JVter.’’  Who  can  ])or- 
tray  the  silent  eloquence  of  that  last  look  What  volumes  must  it 
have  sjH)ken  to  the  luMirt  of  the  fallen  apostle  !  Could  he  beludd  that 
well-known  countenance,  and  again  repeat,  “  I  know  not  the  man  ?*’ 
('oidd  he  see  his  divine  Master  “  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,” 
and  again  break  forth  into  oaths  and  imprecations  ?  (’ould  he  bear  the 
reprtwch  of  that  meek  eye,  and  yet  remain  in  the  guilty  scene  amidst 
these  enemies  of  his  Saviour  and  of  his  own  soul  ?  !  that  single 

glanct'  was  all  that  was  required  to  send  home  the  arrow  of  conviction 
and  re|H‘ntance  to  his  lK)som;  he  instantlv  “  rememlKTod  the  word  that 
the  Lord  had  spoken,  and  he  went  mit  and  wept  bitteriy.”  * 

*  Blessed  be  God,  that  such  an  act  of  sovereign  grace  and  pardoning 
mercy  has  l)een  la'queathed  to  us  ;  that  as  we  have  witm'ssed  Peter’s 
fall,  the  fruit  of  his  own  presumption,  we  are  enabled  also  t«»  witness 
Peter’s  rt'covery,  the  fruit  of  his  Saviour’s  love.  It  was  that  single 
look  of  his  Bedt'emer  which  brought  back  the  erring  sheep  to  the  fold 
of  the  gtiod  shepherd.  Have  you,  my  brethren,  and  who  has  not,  in 
thought,  or  word,  or  dml,  by  yo\ir  worldliness  or  pride,  by  your  un- 
chastity  or  uncharitableness,  virtually  denied  a  spiritual  and  humble, 
a  pure  and  merciful  Saviour  ?  Then  while  you  receive  the  solemn 
warning,  ret*cMve  also  the  blessed  encounigement  of  the  scene  l)efore  yon. 
The  lionl  amidst  all  his  sufferings  took  not  his  thoughts  of  mercy  for  a 
single  moment  from  his  sinning  disciple.  Be  assured,  he  has  not  taken 
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his  merciful  re^nls  from  you  ;  he  is  still  looking  wistfully  and  af- 
fi'ctionately  for  your  return.  He  did  not  wait  until  Peter  looked  on 
him  with  an  eye  of  penitence,  before  he  lookinl  on  Peter  \nth  an  eye  of 
pity.  He  does  not  wait  until  youreptmt  ;  he  freely  offers  his  “prevent¬ 
ing  grace  ’*  to  enable  you  to  rejK'nt.  He  does  not  content  himself  with 
caliing  home  his  wandering  shet'p,  but  he  seeks  those  that  are’  lost ; 
and  when  he  has  found  them,  he  carries  them  home  “  on  his  shoulders 
rejoicing.*’  Can  you  really  Indieve  this  without  saying  fnim  your  heart, 

“  Draw  me,  and  I  will  run  after  thee  ;**  “  Turn  thou  us,  good  Lord,  and 
so  shall  we  lie  turned.”  If  I  address  any  whose  heart  convicts  him 
that  by  life  and  conversation  he  has  denied  him  whose  name  he  bi'ars, 
(and  remember  that  every  forbidden  act  is  unquestionably  an  act  of 
denial,)  t(»  him  I  would  most  affectionately  say,  let  this  l>e  your  imme¬ 
diate  rescnirce  ;  lix  your  thoughts  and  your  heart  t'arnestly  and  steadily 
upon  your  Redeemer,  for  he,  and  he  alone,  has  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  restore  your  soul,  and  to  reconcile  you  to  your  luMivenly  Father. 
Let  this  1k»  your  instant,  fervent  prayer :  “  L«»rd,  look  thou  up<m  me, 
and  be  merciful  unt(»  me,  as  thou  usest  to  do  unto  those  tliat  love  thy 
name.”  Your  wanderings  cannot  have  been  too  wide,  your  sins  tisi 
heinous,  your  denials  too  repeated  or  too  aggravated,  to  Innder  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  tliat  look  of  power,  that  Imik  of  guidance,  that  look  of  love : 
through  the  influence  of  divine  gnice,  it  will  not  only  speak  to  y«»ur 
heart,  but  change  your  heart,  and  bring  yoii  in  ])enitence  and  con¬ 
trition  back  to  the  fold  from  which  you  have  wandered. 

‘  Observe,  in  conclusion,  the  immediate  effects  of  Peter’s  repentance  : 

“  he  went  out  and  W'ept  bitterly.”  He  no  longer  remained  among  the 
enemies  of  his  Lord ;  he  instantly  forsook  a  scene  of  st)  much  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  to  him  of  so  much  sin.  We  are  not  again  told  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  “  w'arming  himself  in  the  high  priest’s  palace,”  or  **  waiting  t«» 
see  the  end.”  That  single  glance  of  jM)W’er  from  the  eye  of  his  Re¬ 
deemer  liad  driven  Satan  from  his  prey,  and  dissolved  the  chains  which 
he  had  w'ound  about  his  captive ;  tne  “  snare  w'as  broken,  and  he  w'us 
delivercil.” 

‘  JMy  beloved  brethren,  if  you  arc  really  in  earni*st  in  your  penitence, 
this  also  will  be  your  course ;  you  wall  immediately  and  for  ever  for¬ 
sake  those  scenes,  and  those  fiabits,  and  those  companions,  who  have 
induced  you  to  deny  your  Lord  ;  cost  what  it  may,  of  ease,  or  pleasure, 
or  comfort,  like  Peter,  you  will  instantly  go  out  from  them  ;  worlds 
w’ould  not  tempt  you  back  to  tread  that  path  of  danger  from  which,  by 
the  preventing  grace  of  God,  you  have  been  so  mercifully  extricated. 
But  although  the  first  proof,  this  was  not  the  only  proof  of  Peter’s 
penitence.  “  He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  ;”  not  in  expiation  of  his 
sin,  for  all  the  tears  w’hich  sinning,  suffering  mortidity  has  ever  shed, 
are  utterly  unavailing  to  w^ash  away  the  faintest  trace  of  guilt ;  he 
wept  from  very  bitterness,  from  anguish  of  soul,  that  he  had  so  deeply 
offended  One  so  gracious  and  so  merciful.  He  W'as  assured  of  his  for¬ 
giveness,  for  that  look  had  told  him  that  no  anger  lingered  in  that  pure 
and  perfect  bosom.  But  did  this  thought  arrest  his  tears  ?  No  ;  it 
was  this  which  bade  them  doubly  flow ;  he  could  hear  his  master  say, 
“  you  liave  denied  me  and  disgraced  me ;  the  tongue  of  my  friend  has 
wounded  me  far  more  deeply  than  all  the  thorns  and  nails  of  my 
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tfiieinitm  ever  can  ;  1  frt'vlv  ftir^ive  Y<»u ;  1  liave  pniyeii  for  yon,  and 
this  iiiuuuMtt  dr inoiist rates  that  1  have  not  prayed  in  vain  ;  v<ai  have 
csc3H)c<l  tlie  destroyer  :  jxo  aiui  sin  no  more." '  pp.  182 — 188. 

'I'his  is  prcacliino  which  must  come  hou'.e  to  tlic  ho.soms  of 
al!y  youn^  and  old,  learned  or  illiterate,  pleheian  or  polite.  It  is 
*  the  voice  of  the  pastor  *,  w  hich  the  sheep  will  hear  and  follow  ; 
oratory  which  conceals  itself  in  the  subject,'  the  true  idiom  of 
pulpit  elo(|uence. 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  Keepsake,  f*r  M.DCCC.XXX.  Kdited  by  Fre¬ 
deric  Mansel  Revnolds.  8vo.  Price  ;C1.  \s.  in  silk. 

2.  Kmtnanurl :  u  ('hristian  Tribute  of  Atfi'Ction  and  Duty;  for  tlie 
Year  of  our  Lord  I8ik).  Edittnl  by  the  Rev.  William  {She])herd. 
j>j».  840.  Price  "Js,  (v/.  in  silk.  London. 

Keepsake  is  wortli  keeping,  as  in  former  years,  only 
'  ’  for  the  sake  of  its  plates ;  hut  these  deserve  for  the  most 
part  high  praise.  The  frontispiece.  Lady  CL  A.  KHis,  is  a  light 
aiul  gracelul  sketch  of  a  beautiful  woman,  touched  by  Heath  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  original.  Stcplnanott  's  designs  for  Sir 
\\’alter  Scott’s  juvenile  translation  of  a  (lerman  drama,  arc 
better  than  his  average :  they  want  expression,  but  the  figure 
of  (leorge  of  Aspen  is  vigorously  cast  and  well  conceived.  Jioth 
are  well  engraved.  'I'he  subject  from  the  (ireek  story  is  by  no 
means  equally  good.  C^halon  has  two  drawings  touched  with 
his  usual  dexterity.  In  tlie  subject  from  the  Drama,  the  figures 
are  excellently  groupcil,  but  tlie  countenance  of  the  elder  female 
wants  dignity ;  the  drapery  is  rich,  and  the  scenery  well  managed. 
Racon  has  In'en  more  successful  in  the  engraving,  than  in  some 
other  instances.  The  ‘  l*rophet  of  St.  Pauls  *  has  one  of  those 
characteristic  female  tigures,  in  antiejue  costume,  of  w’hich  Cha- 
lon  is  patentee.  It  is  a  pleasing  picture,  excelletuK"  engraved. 

Turner  has  too  brilliant  views  of  Virginia  \\  ater — we  should 
have  preferreil  the  Lake  of  Albano.  l*rout  has  contributed  one 
of  his  admirable  city  views, — a  scene  in  N’enice.  (’ooper  has 
an  animated  and  diffietdt  subject,  a  Moorish  cavalier  saving  a 
female  from  a  lion.  4'he  horse  is  excellent,  but  the  king  of 
boasts  wants  dignity  :  his  hind  legs  remind  us  of  a  monkey's, 

*  The  Pride  ’,  from  Leslie,  has  a  plump  and  rather  un¬ 
meaning  countenance,  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  frontispiece  to  a 
tale  of  woo  ;  the  portrait  is,  however,  beautifully  paintl^d  and 
admirably  engraved.  In  Ponington’s  painting  of  TrancL  the 
h  irst  and  his  sister,  w  e  do  not  quite  like  the  management  of  the 
king’s  figure  :  the  attitude  of  tlie  lady  is  novel  ami  clever.  I>e- 
veria’s  rc]>osing  female  figure  is  a  pleasing  ]»icture  expnssivHy 
cngraviMl. 
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Sinirke's  Lady  Pentweazle  calling  up  a  look,  is  a  delightful 
version  of  an  old  favourite.  \Vo  have  seen  this  design  roughly 
eritieised  somewhere — we  are  happy  to  differ  from  the  censurer. 
'riiat  it  is  hroad  farce,  wc  admit ;  but  it  is  nut  a  whit  more 
hroail  than  the  ori</hial  demanded. 

Wilkie's  fine  picture  of  the  Princess  Doria  washing  the  feet 
of  the  pilgrims, —  furnishes  the  subject  of  an  excellent  plate  by 
C'liarles  Heath. 

I'pon  the  wliolo,  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  does  high  credit  to  the  Editor  of  this 
spleiulid  Annual;  and  were  the  literary  matter  of  corresponding 
(piality,  it  would  he  entitled  to  take  the  lead  ;  but  the  contribu¬ 
tions  do  not  rise  above  a  patrician  mediocrity. 

We  must  now,  agreeably  to  our  promise,  advert  more  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  embellishments  of  some  of  the  volumes  noticed  in 
our  last  Number.  Those  of  the  Amulet,  we  have  already 
stated  to  be  of  a  very  superior  order  of  merit,  aiul  they  will  be 
among  the  favourites  of  the  print-sliops.  An  enormous  sum  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  engravings,  but  wc  cannot  say  that  the 
execution  is  uniformly  in  correspondence  to  the  price  given. 
Tlie  frontispiece,  ‘  the  Minstrel  of  Chamouni',  is  a  rich  picture 
exceedingly  well  engraved.  We  cannot  help  wishing,  however, 
that  the  rich  painting  and  skilful  tooling  hud  been  bestowed 
upon  a  more  agreeable  countenance.  We  do  not  know  bow  it 
is,  hut  we  do  not  fancy  Mr.  PickersgiU’s  beauties.  ‘  The  Cru- 

*  citixioii*  is  striking  and  thoroughly  Mariitiesque  ;  but  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  the  figures,  and  the  grouping  is  common¬ 
place.  The  engraving  has  certainly  nothing  so  super-excellent 
about  it  as  to  w  arrant  the  extravagant  sum  which  is  said  to  have 
been  jiaid  to  the  artist.  The  plate,  nevertheless,  will  please  the 
public,  and  so  far  answer  the  Editor’s  pur|H)se.  There  are, 
liowever,  far  better  things  in  the  Amulet.  For  instance,  *  the 

*  Sisters  of  Bethany  *  is  a  bit  of  the  old  school,  reminding  us 
ratlicr  of  Ludovico  Caracci :  the  countenance  of  Our  Saviour 
is  mild  and  dignified,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  intellectual 
expression ;  the  figure  of  Martha  is  graceful ;  and  the  whole 
composition  is  finely  conceived.  ‘  The  Dorty  Bairn  ’,  though 
not  one  of  Wilkie’s  most  interesting  designs,  is  good  and  ex¬ 
pressive  ;  and  the  engraver  has  done  justice  to  the  painting. 
‘  TJie  Gleaner’  is  a  higlily  finished  picture,  beautifully  engraved : 
the  countenance  is  extremely  sweet  and  pleasing,  in  *  the  Pe- 
‘  dagogue  ’,  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Page  is  almost  too  graceful  for 
the  ‘  merry  wife  of  Windsor ’,  while  the  face  of  bir  Hugh  is 
rather  too  fierce  and  silly,  and  docs  iK>t  exhibit  the  genuine  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  naif  Welch  parson  :  still,  the  design  is  bmirke  all 
over.  The  Italian  Scene  from  U wins,  is  a  beautiful  .pictime ; 
but  the  engraver  has  not  done  justice  to  the  richness  or  exprea* 
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sion  of  thr  original.  ‘  Thr  l^isl^onnnn’s  Chilciron  *  is  a  simple 
luit  well  troato<l  snhjert,  clovorly  ongrnvod.  ‘  Preparing  for  the 
‘  Festal  is  a  rich  plate,  l>nt  rather  a  oommon-]»laee  design.  ‘  'Fhe 
‘  Anxious  W'ite  *  is  an  interesting  design,  though  n(»t  of  the 
liighesl  order  of  the  class  in  vhieh  Midrendy  is  unrivalled:  it 
is  excellently  engraved  hy  l’h»gleheart.  T'aking  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  into  consiclevation,  the  Amulet  is  second  to  none  of 
tlie  Annuals  in  its  emhellishments  this  year. 


I'he  l‘orget-me-not  is  better  got  up  as  to  tlie  engravings, 
than  in  former  years,  although  it  cannot  compete  with  some  of 
its  rivals.  \\'ilkie V  Spanish  Princess,  by  ( Graves,  is  a  rich  and 
charnctei istic  print;  hut  the  striking  beauty  celebrate*!  in  the 
illiistrativ*'  poetry,  is  not  very  perc(»ptihle  in  the  engraving.  Of 
the  *  Place  <le  .leanne  d'Arr  ',  it  i^  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
<lrawn  !>y  Prout,  and  engraved  In  l.c  Keuv.  Gaugain's  I'lower 
liirl,  by  Ko!)inson,  is  a  characteristic  figure  and  an  excellent 
plate.  I'he  Land  Storm  is  a  well  n'ndered  plate,  from  a  clever 
and  spirit**d  tlesign  b\  C'lennell.  Stephanofi’V  l^xile  is  spoiled 
by  the  afl'ectation  of  the  ilcsign,  though  the  engraving  does  cre¬ 
dit  to  Piirlhury.  M  *' are  getting  rather  tired  id'  Mr.  Stephanof!': 
h(‘  should  stud\  simpiicit\  and  variety, — in  a  word,  nature. 
I’hisholme’s  ‘  i^r]dian  V'amily  '  is  the  promising  efibrt  of  (we 
hope'  a  young  man.  well  engraved  by  Davenport.  In  Collins’s 
‘  I'i'mpting  Moment  \  the  story  is  well  told,  hut  it  is  wanting  in 
rich  humour  :  eonsider.ahle  and  efVeclive  pains  have  Iwen  l>e- 
stowed  upon  the  plate  by  Shentnn.  ifwen's  ‘Greenwich  Hos- 
‘  pital h\  \\’allis,  is  too  crowded.  *  I'he  Death  of  the  Dove’ 
is  a  pretfx  ilesign  by  ^tewnvilson.  engraved  by  Finden.  Ship¬ 
wreck.  h\  ^'marl.  from  Kcinagle,  is  well  conceived,  hut  not  W'ell 


managed.  *  Fhe  (ihaiit ’.  from  Danieli.  is  n  clever  composition 
of  plantains  and  palms  with  native  figures,  by  Fiiulen.  Ketsch’s 
I  ndine.  we  mention  last,  as  being  worth  all  the  rest, — a  line 
original  design  troni  a  most  singular  tale.  I’lie  fine  knightly 
figure  of  Ihilhrand  striiiing  tiirough  the  torrent,  with  the  wild, 
heuutiful.  tricksy  water-nymph  in  liis  arm,  is  admirable  ;  the  old 
fisherman  is  in  good  style  ;  and  the  grim  smile  of  Kuhlehorn  ^ 
in  admirable  chanicter  with  the  mischievous  glance  of  I  ndine. 
Wurrtm  has  given  .an  admirable  expression  of  the  ])icture. 

I'hr  l.iterarv  Souvenir  has  for  its'  frontispiece.  Mrs.  SiddoTis, 
in  the  characUM  of  l*;idy  Macl>elh,  from  one  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  h\  iluriowe.  well  engraved  by  Rolls.  Then  is  a  rich 
portrait  iit  tlie  lion.  Miss  box,  from.  Leslie,  and  one  of 
counii'ss  Uelgravt,  from  Sir  I'lionias  Lawrence.  The  lirigand’s 
in  VC  is  a  well  manageii  anil  cliaracierisiic  design  by  I 'wins. 
iK^autituliy  engraved  b\  Rolb.  dacobs  Drean.,  by  Goodail, 
from  a  painting  b\  AUsion,  in  tlie  possession  of  L#orii  Lgre- 
moni.  is  luon  ‘  splendid  than  happy  in  the  conception.  Ste- 
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phanoiV’s  *  Di'^ooYory  ’  has  not  liad  justice  done  to  it  by  tlie  en- 
crayor.  Cliabm  has  a  very  gnitcstiue  and  drunmtic  grou|)e  ol 
figtiTVS,  ‘  1  .a  fille  bien  garde<‘  \  The  Sale  ot*  the  Pet  Lamb,' from 
is  a  l^cautiiiil  little  print,  'riiere  is  a  gorgeous  land* 
scape,  ‘  the  'rournanienl  \  from  Martin,  and  a  classical  ‘  Oberun 
and  Titania  \  from  Howard.  * 

'The  Iris  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  young  hands,  and 
ue  regrt't  that  we  ean  bestow  oidy  very  inodilied  praise  upon  its’ 
emWIishments.  'J'he  Madonna  and  Child,  from  Morillo,  by 
(Graves,  is  a  cre<litnhle  plate  ;  hut  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in 
parts,  which  is  perhaps  meant  to  imitate  the  fleecy  style  in  which 
the  artist  sometimes  painted, — though  we  have  seen  something 
like  it  in  other  works  of  this  engraver,  where  he  had  not  the 
same  excuse.  'Phe  vignette  is  an  interesting  half-figure  of 
C^hrist,  by  Humphreys,  from  Carlo  Dolce.  There  is  a  Claude, 
by  Smith,  which  we  are  conn>elled  to  pronounce  black  and 
coarse.  ‘  'The  Infant  Christ  with  Flowers  from  Carlo  Dolce, 
by  Sangster; — tlie  attitude  of  the  figure  is  by  no  means  parti¬ 
cularly  graceful,  nor  does  the  engraving  haf)piiy  express  the 
style  of  Carlo.  ‘  'The  Macdalen  ’  too,  gives  us  nothing  of  Carlo’s 
gloss  and  glow.  'J'he  best  imitation,  by  the  burin,  of  this  artist’s 
peculiar  manner,  is  a  Madonna,  by  Ifurtolozzi.  *  Christ  ex- 
‘  pounding  the  Law  by  Smith,  from  Da  Vinci, — is  loose  aiitl 
raw*.  M  e  can  s))eak  in  no  higher  terms  of  Kaddon’s  ‘  iiicre- 
‘  dulity  of  Thomas’,  from  l^udovico  Caracci.  ‘  Tlie  liaising  of 
'  Lazarus',  from  u  scarce  and  celebrated  ))rint,  by  Joiiii 
Lievens.  is  a  singular  and  striking,  though  not  a  very  pleasing 
composition,  <*xceedingly  well  engraved  by  Warren.  *  Christ  in 
‘  Gethsemane ’,  from  an  ‘ai»li(|uc’; — the  figure  is  strangely 
elongated,  and  reminds  us  of  Leliini ;  the  etlecl  is  cold  and  hard  ; 
nor  is  there  any  landscape  accoinpanimeiit  to  relieve  and  har¬ 
monise.  Vet,  Correggio  has  evidently  been  indebted  to  it  for 
ttie  him  of  tiis  ceiehraietl  'Agony  ',  in  the  National  Collection. 

'  bu  John  in  the  \N  ilderiiess ’,  iioin  Carlo  Cignani,  by  Itlnsom; 
—the  heao  is  vulgar,  hut  original  and  expressive;  tlie  attitude, 
happy  ;  the  engraving  good,  but  unequal.  '  Hagai*  and  Ishinaer, 
taken,  we  suppose,  iioin  the  large  print  by  Garavaglia,  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  engraving  by  Smitli.  Tiie  idea  of  selecting  the  subjects 
from  the  old  inaster.s,  was  in  itself  a  happy  one ;  yet,  it  should 
have  occurred  to  the  Editor,  that  their  works  require  to  be 
reiideied  by  the  burin  with  very  peculiar  care  and  feeling. 
i>esides  which,  the  qualities  of  high  merit  to  which  they  owe 
their  celebrity,  aic  not  always  of  a  natuic  to  be  obvious  to  per¬ 
sons  who  have  not  made  the  arts  their  study.  ’J'he  public  will 
judge  of  a  print  chiefly  as  pleasing  or  unpleasing;  and  the  name 
of  Carlo  Dolce,  or  Carucci,  or  Correggio,  will  not  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  for  impropriety  in  treating  a  subject,  whatever 
VOL.  II. — ^  w 
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^(MiUis  and  skill  may  bo  exhibited  in  the  conception  and  compo¬ 
sition.  rherc  is  another  t>bjection  also,  founded  on  onr  reli¬ 
gious  feelin^^s  as  I'rotestamts,  against  such  subjects  as  the  Ma¬ 
donna  aiul  C’hiltl,  Infant  (Christ  vvitli  Flowers,  iVc„  and  others 
which  are  more  nearly  r4*laleti  to  l\oinl>h  lejiiends  than  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  hisiorx .  W  e  siionid  reallN  consider  suinetrLs  less  ostensilily 
sacj\*»l  as  inor4‘  in  iiarniony  wuii  tin*  character  of  a  reli^^ious 
wank,  than  p4»rtraits  of  Mailininas  or  Aia»{»lal<*ns.  wliich  please 
merelv  when  viewctl  as  works  t>t  art,  and  neitln*r  illustrate  Scrip¬ 
ture,  normini^'er  to  devout  feelin‘». 

And  now  Wi  are  upon  ihi^  snh)(*cl,  w’c  must  advert  to  another 
Annual,  w Inch,  hut  for  its  ol»iectio!iah!c  title,  w’e  should  have 
lu'cn  t<*mpli*4l  to  ]n*iss  over  allo^etlicr,  as  contmnplihle  alike  in 
th(‘  lit<'rarv  eliar;u*ter  t)l  its  co.il  ‘i»‘s  and  the  style  i>r  its  enihel- 
livhinents.  rhe  Fdltvvr  of  llu*  \oa  in-  dcsiirnalcil  by  the  word 
fhinnanucl.  is,  we  make  in>  ihuiou  a  pious  and  wfll-ineanin^ 
man;  but  the  apohy^v  ln‘ 4>tlci>  Um  the  name  4)f  (.'Inisi 

to  his  insipnl  oho  of  tales,  acro^ius.  ami  inditltTeiil  poetry, 
shew>  that  h(‘  is  a  man  mn  vtn  v  eas\  to  reason  with.  W  e  <h) 
not  i  hariTc  him  wifh  intentional  *  profam'ncss  or  frivolity  *,  but 
w  ith  a  v(;rv  sinc'idar  want  of  jndLnnncnt. 

*  Hr  oniisiilai-s  tbs\t  bo  is  tu»  nmrr  anen  to  attack  for  niakiiijj  it  the 
title  of  his  work,  jlevotoi!  :is  it  iv  eiiti’‘e]v  to  relici<iri  and  virtue,  than 
was  <»r  Handel,  or  Klopst<K‘k.  h»r  a  Hi  vine  to  their  several  W’orks 

of  hnnian  coinposityui  tin*  name  of  the  Ah'ssiah.  If,  indivd,  it  is  im¬ 
pious  to  usi'  the  word  loninuiniel  to  dt'>i^nate  a  religious  piihlication, 
iu>w  can  we  al>solv<‘  troin  tin*  cliar^e  of  profiineness,  divines  and  legis¬ 
lators,  and  the  wlmh*  ImhIx  of  ('liristian  believers,  xvho,  for  the  hist 
eighteen  centin  ies.  have  useil,  in  coiiversiitiiui  and  acts  of  ]\irliainent, 
t44  rectird  llu*  dale  even  the  nmst  coininon  Ininsactions,  the  i^enemi 
hut  in*  less  s;iCied  e\p*t‘ssl».n,  “  In  tin*  viar  of  Our  inird’ 

Is  it  possible  that  tlir  reverend  Fditor  can  pavely  produce 
these  as  parnllcd  cases  i  H\  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  atn/ 
misuse*  of  the  Oivino  nanit'  miglit  he  vindicated.  Hecause  the 
name  of  Onr  Lor<l  is  necossaril}  introduced  into  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  rc'ferring  to  the  (liiristian  era,  therefore  it  may  wantonly 
lie  used  to  name  a  hook  !  ihtcause  Klopstoek  composed  a  poem 
called  the  Messiaii,  therefore  we  art*  at  iihtTtv  to  call  any  thiiiif 
else  Alessiah,  w  helhoi  Messiah  Ik*  liie  suhjeet  or  not  I  As  then* 
is  an  i'hnmainiel  C  (ilU‘ge  at  (^amliridue,  so  Mr.  She]iherd  does 
in»t  s(*e  why  tht*re  max  not  he  an  Fiinnnmiel  shop  in  Newgate 
Strevt,  and  an  bhiniianuel  C <hvistmas-hox,  with  the  facade  of 
I'.inmannel  i  olifgr  as  a  trontispieee !  Perhaps  iif*xt  vear,  we 
shall  have  anotht'v  Annual,  desifrnaleil  hv  tlie  holv  name  of  the 
rninty,  and  defended  hy  tiie  similar  plea,  that  w  e  have  a  I'rinity 
College,  a  1  rinitx  Houst*,  and  a  Trinity  Lane  i  Pnil  we  must 
take  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Slieplierd,  that  w  hoever  be  *  the  devout 
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*  ami  infliioiitial  individuals'  who  have  passed  ‘  high  encomiums* 
upon  his  title,  and  ‘  hailed  it  as  one  of  peculiar  fitness  for  a 
‘  publication  so  tnd\  Christian  in  design  and  principles’, — he 
has  commirted  a  palpable  offence  against  religious  propriety,  by 
his  unmeaning  use  of  a  Divine  name  of  peculiarly  sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  as  the  catch-tlile  of  a  bookseller's  spc'ctdation.  lie  would 
have  scrupled,  we  presume,  to  call  Ins  book  (  hrist,  or  Jehovah, 
notwithstanding  that  it  might  have  opened  with  a  Iiymn  to  the 
Saviour,  ora  ]>oem  upon  the  Omnipresence  ('f  the  Deity.  Yet, 
the  word  hbnmamiel  is  not  less  sacred;  ludess  Mr.  Shepherd 
will  contend  that  it  has  been  divested  of  its  sacred  character  by 
b<'ing  assumed  as  a  Christian  name.  If  so,  lie  eannot  object  to 
being  himself  henceforth  denominated,  the  liev.  Knnnanuel 
Shepherd.  Hut  seriously,  if  the  title  were  merely  of  etpiivocal 
propriety,  since  the  ICditor  admits  that  animadversions  hud  been 
made  upon  it  by  some  pious  individuals,  why  persist  in  going 
counter  to  a  feeling  wliicb  every  devout  man  must  respect,  and 
create  a  subject  for  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  apology? 

Our  objections  to  the  title  of  the  work  would  remain  the  same, 
were  its  contents  of  superlative  excellency.  Hut,  if  our  readers 
wish  for  a  few  specimens  of  the  poetry,  they  shall  l»ave  them. 
‘  I’he  Spread  ot  the  Ciospel’,  by  John  Hicklin,  opens  with  the 
following  stanza  :  — 


*  (b>  fi»rtli  ”,  said  the  Saviour,  go  forth  in  my  naiiie. 

And  to  earth’s  distant  regimis  the  (h*s|H‘l  priK.*laiin  — 
The  Apostles  (»f  Truth  on  their  embassy  ran, 

To  declare  the  bright  liope  of  salvation  to  man.' 


From 

Angels. 


‘  the  I'atiiarchs,  a  satied  drama  we  take  a  Cliorus  of 
^  First  Anukl. 

‘  Come  from  your  iiiaiisiuiis  of  glory  so  bright, 

Ve  spirits  of  ha})piiiess,  haste  ! 

Leave,  leave  your  blest  thruues  and  u'ith  me  unite 
To  view  with  the  joy  of  purest  delight, 

A  deini  full  of  grace,  a  heavenly  sight 
iliuiuine  the  earth's  dreary  waste. 

‘  Sfmi  Cuokus. 

*  In  the  iiiuiihi(»us  of  glory  above. 

The  theme  of  our  praises  is  love ; 

For,  love  surrounds 
The  Eternal's  throne. 

And  earth's  w  ide  zone 
In  concord  bound.^. 


*  CuuBUb. 

‘  Hy  it  we  move 
iVud  glories  jirovc, 

'J'hoii  be  oui  coustant  theme,  Almiglitv  love.’ 

J  M 
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^^'e  <lo  not  rjiS  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  this  cloggrel. 
About  the  prettiest  poem  in  the  volume  is  the  following,  by 
L.  i:.  1.. 

‘THE  PILGRIM. 


*  Vain  folly  of  another  age, — 

This  wandering  over  earth, 

'I'll  find  the  peace,  hy  some  dark  sin 
Banished  our  housi*hold  hearth. 

‘  On  Lebanon  the  dark  green  pines 
Wave  over  s;iered  ground, 

And  (dinners  consecrated  rose 
Springs  from  a  ]»allow'’d  mound. 

‘  (ilorious  the  truth  they  testify, 

And  blessed  is  their  name ; 

But  even  in  such  sacred  spot 
Are  sin  and  woe  the  same. 

‘  Oh.  jiilgrim,  vain  cmch  toilsome  step, 

\'nin  every  w  iniry  day  ; 

There  is  no  charm  in  soil  or  shrine, 

To  wash  thy  guilt  away. 

*  Peturn,  with  ]miver  and  tear  return, 

To  those  who  weep  at  home ; 

To  drv  their  eyes  w  ill  more  avail, 

Than  o’er  a  world  to  nvam. 

‘  Tliere's  ho]K*  for  one  w’ho  leaves  w'ith  shame 
The  guilt  that  lured  liefore. 

Rememl>er,  He  who  said  “  Rej)cnt,** 

Said  also,  Sin  no  more.” 

*  Return,  and  in  thy  daily  round 

( )f  duty  and  of  love. 

Thou  Ix'st  w  ill  find  that  patient  faith 
M  hich  lifts  the  soul  alrove. 

‘  In  every  iniUK'ent  prayer  each  child 
Lisps  at  his  father’s  knee, 

If  thine  has  Ihvii  to  ttnich  that  prayer. 
There  w  ill  Ik*  Iiojk?  for  thei*. 

‘  There  is  a  small  white  church  that  stands 
Beside  thy  father’s  grave ; 

There  kneel  and  pour  those  earnest  prayers 
That  sanctify  and  save. 

‘  Around  thee  draw*  thine  own  home  ties. 
And,  with  a  chastened  mind. 

In  mcH*k  well  doing  seek  that  pcac<* 

No  wanderer  will  find. 

‘  In  charity  and  penitence 
Thv  sin  will  Ik*  forgiven. 

Pil  ffrim  !  the  heart  is  the  tnie  shrine 
M  hence  prayers  ascend  to  heaven.’ 


Soiivts, 
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^Ve  have  looked  through  the  Keepsake,  to  lind  some  poetical 
trifle  worth  extracting ;  hut  without  success,  'rhe  noble  lords 
and  lionourahles  may  be  poets  among  peers,  but  they  are  clearly 
not  peers  among  poets. 


NOTICES. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Ladys  Almanack  and  Annual  Miscellany,  for  the 
Year  IhdO.  Embellished  with  beautiful  Views  of  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Scenery.  In  silk,  with  morocco  case. 

We  must  find  a  ctuner  in  our  ])uge8  for  a  notice  of  this  extremely 
tasteful  little  annual, — which,  though  of  humbler  size  and  nmre  modest 
])retensions,  has  the  advantage  in  more  than  one  respect  over  its  more 
aspiring  competitors.  In  the  first  place,  the  ^metry,  if  not  original,  is 
all  worth  reading,  and  rememl)ering,  for  the  selection  gives  us  the 
cream  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  Secondly,  the  interest  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  is  sure  to  increjise,  the  more  use  is  made  of  it ;  and  as  it  w’ill  cer¬ 
tainly  last  a  year,  w'ill  long  outlive  that  of  the  picture-books.  Thirdly, 
it  has  undoubtedly  superior  claims  to  the  title  of  a  remembrancer. 
Fourthly,  each  engraving  stands  a  g(HHl  chance  of  being  hH)ked  at  for  a 
month  together  ;  and  though  nothing  may  l)e  written  upon  these  illus¬ 
trations,  lines  (»f  mystic  interest,  of  prophetic  im]K)rt,  are  written  under 
each,  the  true  character  of  which  every  one  must  unravel  for  himself. 
The  work,  as  the  title  indicates,  is,  or  ratlier  includes,  an  almanack, — 
a  moral  time-piece,  sure  to  go  true,  and  the  case  is  almost  worth  the 
nuuiey.  Besides  the  usual  contents  of  such  works,  we  have  a  Life  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  w  ith  portrait ;  a  scene  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
*  Anne  of  (leierstein';  the  Destruction  of  .lerusalem,  from  “  Salathier*; 
a  tale  of  the  Maldivc  Islands  from  Ibn  Batuta ;  and  a  selection  of 
jHX'try  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Baillie,  Bishop  Hel>er,  Mrs.  Gmlwin, 
&c.  There  are  fourtwn  head-pieces,  very  netitly  engraved,  consisting 
of  landscaj>cs  in  miniature,  some  of  them  from  Front’s  designs. 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  Spirit  of  Pascal :  comprising  the  Substance  of  his 
iSIoral  and  Religious  Works.  Second  Edition.  .32mo.  Price  \s, 
London.  Ih2ih 

2.  Fenehm’s  Devout  Meditations  complete.  Price  1.9.  London.  182P. 

Tw’O  admirable  specimens  of  translation,  got  iij)  with  a  rare  display  of 
typographical  taste.  Fenelon’a  ‘  Pious  Hefiections  for  every  Day 
‘  in  the  Month are  probably  w’ell  known  to  most  of  our  readers :  to 
these  are  added,  in  the  present  edition,  his  brief  Meditations  on  Scrip¬ 
tural  Subjects,  and  Thoughts  on  Sickness.  The  Spirit  of  Pascal  has 
been  carefully  distilled-  from  the  somewhat  desultory  and  occasionally 
obscure  materials  of  the  original ;  the  language  of  wdiich  is,  however, 
faithfully  rendered.  The  object  of  the  Editor  has  l)een,  to  give  to  it 
the  character  of  a  consecutive  treatise,  arranged  in  nineteen  8i*ctions. 
A  spirited  notice  of  the  Life  of  Pascal  is  prefixed.  They  are  two  very 
nice  and  cheap  little  pocket  companions. 


(  o.iS  ) 


Aut.  X. 


LITERARY  INTELLUiENCE. 


M  fssrs.  Hohlsworth  uinl  liall  have  iii  tlie  Press,  new  editions  of  Dr. 
.1.  Pve  Sinitlj’s  Scripture  Testimony  t()  tin*  Messiali,  imielj  impr»*ved, 
and  enlartrt'ti  bv  more  than  one-fourth  of  New  Matter,  in  'A  X’^ols.  Pvo. ; 
— <»f  FosI<t’s  Pssavs  on  Decision  of  Character,  \c. ; — and  of  the  Na¬ 
tural  Ilist4iry  of  F'lithusiasm. 

In  the  Press,  SiTiinnis,  preached  in  St.  .Tanies’s  Cdiajal,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Witjht,  hv  the  Ilev.  .1.  liinnev,  now  of  London.  I  A'ol.  Hvo. 

In  the  Press,  The  Early  lu'formation  in  Spain,  and  Some  Account 
of  the  Iihjuisition.  Translated  from  the  French,  hv  the  late  A.  F. 
Ran>«nv,  M.D.  M  ith  a  Meir.oir  of  the  'Pnuislator.  Post  fivo. 

In  rlw  Press,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  History  of  France. 
Hv  a  Ladv. 

Nearly  rimdv,  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  oilier  Works,  of  Richard 
ILmker.  W'ith  an  IiitnHluction  and  niiinerous  Notes.  Ry  Uenjainin 
I  lanhun*. 

The  SiK'ietv  for  the  Pronn»tion  of  Eccleslasticiil  Knowledj;e  announce 
for  puhlicutioii  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary  next.  No.  I.  Uirice  (v/.)  of  the 
Library  of  Kcclesiu.stical  Knowledge, — “  On  Free  Enquiry  in  Reli- 
gion.” 

The  K<‘V.  .lohn  C'layUui,  dun.,  has  in  the  Pn^s,  an  Address  to  a 
WtHiding  Party  ;  printtMl  at  request. 

The  Rev.  .his.  Fletcher  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  fourth  edition 
of  his  “  r.KVt\ires  on  the  Princi]des  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman 
t'atholic  Religion,*’  with  imjairtant  Addition.s,  and  an  Appeal  on  the 
Duty  of  IVotestants  at  the  present  Crisis. 

Mt*ssrs.  NVt‘.stley  and  Davis  anmmnce  for  publication  early  in  the 
ensuing  Ytnir,  an  edition  of  the  (Rd  Tt»stament,  according  to  the  Es- 
lahlLshtsl  \'ersion,  v  ith  the  exivjition  of  the  Substitution  of  the  original 
Hebrew  Names  in  place  of  the  Fbiglish  Words  Loud  and  Goi»,  and 
of  u  few  Corrections  thereby  rendered  necessary.  W  ith  Notes  by  the 
Kilitor. 

Nolict's  of  the  ilrazils,  in  by  the  Ilev.  11.  W'aish,  LL.D., 

Mill  shortly  apjH*ar. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  11.  F.  Hurder’s  Mental  Discipline,  M'ith 
many  Additions,  is  in  the  Press. 

The  princip.d  Memoirs  in  the  Fourteenth  \"olume  of  the  Annual 
Hiogra^Uiy  and  Obituarv  (for  DkK'),  will  be  of  Sir  W’illiaiu  Hoste.  the 
Coullli‘s^  of  Derby.  Lieut-C-ol.  Denham,  Sir  Hum]>hrv  Davy,  W'iiiiam 
Shield,  Esq.^  Sir  Fblward  W  est,  Earl  of  Harrington,  Thomas  H  arrisiui 
(ArcliiUxjt),  Sir  Unnil  Silencer,  Lord  (.'olchester,  Dr.  (itwge  Pears«»n, 
Mr.  Terry,  Sir  David  llaird,  W  illiam  Stevenwm,  Esq.,  Earl  of  Bu¬ 
chan,  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  Sir  James  AtiioU  W  iiud,  Arcliibaltl  F'let- 
cIht,  FIstp,  Dr,  W’ollastoii.  John  Ret*ves,  Esq.,  Lo-d  Harris,  Mr. 
Barou  Huiiotk,  ^Yilliam  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  £s(].,  Eurl  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  iN:c  \*c. 


lAieranj  IntelUf^enve. 
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Karly  in  December  will  be  piiblislied,  price  1/.  Rv.  Plain,  or  2/.  l(i.v. 
l>eaiitifiillv  C\)loure<i,  and  Folded  up  in  a  Portable  Form,  The  Panorama 
of  the  Thames,  from  London  to  nichmond,  exhibiting  every  Object 
on  laith  Hanks  of  the  Hiver.  This  Work  has  l>een  the  labour  of  nearly 
Two  Years.  It  is  uj)wards  of  Sixty  Fi*et  in  Lenj^th,  and  on  a  scale  of 
s\ithcient  extent  to  exhibit  every  Hiiildin^  on  eitlier  Shore  of  the  River, 
in  a  distinct  form.  It  is  acctmipanied  by  Dt'scriptive  Notices  of  the 
most  remarkable  Places  ;  and  preceded  by  a  (Jeneral  View  of  London, 
Five  Feet  Five  Inches  in  Length,  taken  from  an  elevated  sitiintimi  in 
the  Adelplii,  which  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the  IRetrojadis,  and 
more  interesting  Objects,  than  can  bi  seen  fn>m  any  other  spot. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  Im*  ])iiblished,  new  editions  of  the 
Rev.  II.  Hliint's  (id'  C’lielsea)  Lt*cturcs  on  the  History  of  Jac<ib  and 
Peter  ;  <*su*li  in  One  \’olnme,  12mo. 

Karly  in  Jannarv  will  !)e  jmldished,  Remains  of  the  late  Alexander 
h'isluM'.  MiiUNtiT  of  the  Fnited  Associate  ( ’(Migregation  in  Dumferm- 
linc.  \N  ith  a  Memoir  and  Portrait.  Om*  \'ol.  Ilvo. 


In  tlie  Press,  a  second  editieni,  in  2  \^ds.  Hvo.,  of  Kssavs  on  the 
Princi])les  e>f  Morality,  and  on  the  Private  and  Peilitical  Rights  and 
Obligations  e>f  Mankind.  Hy  Jeinathan  Dvmond. 

In  the  Press,  the  Ktymologicid  S|>elling-HeK>k  ;  l>eing  an  liitrenluc- 
tion  tee  the  Spelling,  Premnneiation,  and  Derivation  of  the  Euglisli 
Language :  containing,  besides  several  other  iin])ortaiit  Impreivements, 
alswe  Three*  Thousand  W  <>rds  deduc'ed  from  their  Grt*i»k  and  Latin 
Resets.  Adapted  for  the  Lse  <d'  ('lassical  and  Ladies’  Scliesds,  and  also 
of  Adults  and  Foreigners.  Hy  Henry  Hutter,  Author  of  “  Gradations 
in  Reading  and  Spelling.” 

Also,  Inductive  (Trammar  ;  In'ing  a  Simple*  and  Easy  IntreHluctiein 
to  a  Grammatical  Know  ledge*  of  the  English  Language.  De.signed  for 
the  I’se  of  Hi‘ginners.  liy  an  Experienced  Teacher. 

Tin*  First  Number  of  a  new  ’ro})ograj)hical  Dictieuiary  e»f  Gre*at 
Hritain  and  Ireland,  by  Mr.  d.  Geerteni,  Editeer  of  the  “  Ge  ne'ral  Hie»- 
graphical  Dictionary,”  iS:c.,  will  aj>pi*ar  in  January.  Tei  each  Nuinbe*r 
will  bt*  annexed  a  Quarte)  Maj),  engraved  on  Steel,  by  Mr.  Svdiwv 
Hall. 

In  the  Press,  a  View’  e>f  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 
Future  State.  Laid  Ijefore  his  Parishioners,  by  a  Country  Pastor. 

Pre}mring  for  publication.  The  Ext*cutor’s  Account- Hook  ;  or,  a  Safe 
and  Easy  3IetluMl  of  keeping  Executorship  Accounts.  With  an  ade¬ 
quate  nuinl>er  of  Ruh*d  Pages,  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  any  Estate;  and  copious  Instructions,  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  a  fictitious  Will,  the  Accounts  under  which  arc  accu¬ 
rately  Arranged  and  Po«U*d.  Hy  John  H.  Hrady,  late  of  the  Legacy 
Duty  Ortice,  Somerwt  House;  Author  of  “  Plain  Instructions  to  Exe¬ 
cutors  and  Administrators,”  &c. 

In  the  Press,  Evening  Amusements  ;  or,  the  Beauties  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens  Displayed  ;  for  the  V<*ar  IHi^h 


.V><)  UVirXf  rf>rr»t//t/ 

TinirV  W'r  arc*  rcHHic»Ht<'<l  by  t)»4*  Kclifccr  of  tlw*  first  Siv- 

torn  \'olnniPs<»f  this  M'ork.  to  acYpiHifit  the*  SiiWrilx'rs,  that  the  (’opy- 
rlphl  hnxniip  into  othnr  hands,  he*  is  in  no  wav  ocmnoctcHl  with 

the*  forthfeeminc  A'olunir  for 

Tlir  following  Works  arr  prc'puriiig  for  inenu'dinto  publication  : — 

1.  Satan.  A  lhM*in,  in  Thres*  Bemks.  Hv  the  Author  of  The 
Oinnii»r(*fMMu*c‘  of  the  Dc'ity.*’ 

2.  The*  7Vc*asurv  of  Knowledge'.  In  Two  Barts.  By  S.  Maundi'r. 

l\.  The  C’ivil  and  Kcclesiastical  Hi.stc»ry  of  Kiiglaiid,  from  tlie  Inva¬ 
sion  c»f  the  Bcanans  tc*  the  Pussinc  of  the  i-atholic  Relief  liill,  in 

Bv  C,  St.  Gc'orgc'.  In  i  Thick  N’cdnnics,  IViny  12incc. 

4.  A  IhM'm.  Bv  Kdxxard  W.  C'oxr,  Autlncr  of  **  The 

ing  of  the  Sixth  Semi.”  In  1  A  cilunio,  small  Rvo. 

/».  PcH'ins.  bv  the  Anthc»r  c»f  “  Pcesthninons  Pupc'fs.”  In  1  \"olnme, 
snmll  8 VO. 

r».  A  Schixil  Kdition  of  the  Omniprc'sc'iice  c»f  the  Oeity  ;  in  which 
that  Pat'th  tmlu  is  jcrintc'd. 


Art.  XI.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 


MinrKi.LAVFors. 

TW  Ku|;VmhmuiiV  Alin.Minrl  ;  ni,  Dnilx 
CtttriKtmr  of  Grnrntl  Infjirinalinr.  tor  tlie 
I'nitfHl  Kiiigiitint,  i.u  1S.S();  on  >iii  rntiri'K 
iicfk  plan.  r<*nipr«'hi*iiiln^;  n  gri*al  Vnru*tN 
of  llliistrativc  Di'luiU  and  inanv  D'i'th'- 
lionf  of  nnix'i'riMil  lm|V'rfano«‘.  !*rirr  »vi. 

TSr  and  AIt*chanir’h  Alma> 

narlw.  forlS.SO.  roi\tn'nnn^  ai  AbumlaiuH' 
nf  Kurh  Infornintmn  ns  cvill  Iw  I'sidul  and 
lnten*«tin|;  to  Persons  cmplovnl  in  'I'rJuio 
and  IVlfs'haniru]  Arts.  l*nc(  :f.s.  twi. 

ti(ic(»uh;y. 

Is  the  l">»»ctnnal.  Pnn'tiral,  Ksp'rinionUtl 
SvKlmn  of  the  Rev.  Rirlmunni.  thr 

*•  Tnir,  Sfnj>tnn»l.  F.vai^:»*lica!  Rrli^'ion.” 
as  it  professes  to  he.  while  nl!  others  are 
“  Men'  Innovations  and  A.s.sumpiu>ns  «d 
tlnit  Title  ?  ”  .\  S<'rions  Kiupii.-^y,  address¬ 
ed  to  William  Wilherfnrcs ,  F.sq.  ISmn. 

Tlir  Seriptures  FnlfiUrti ;  or.  the-  Bibh- 
lh«  M'onl  at  God.  In  N'vrn  l.eotures  on 
ihr  FnHilmmt  of  SrnptUTT  Prntxht'riea.  c's- 
prcially  th<t»e  whoiM-  Fnlfihnem  may  bt' 
seen  in  th«  IVeurnt  l>av.  By  Robert 
Weaver.  Pott  Hvo.  &i. 

TVe  Mat  of  Sin.  Sj'rntotj,  prcaclun] 
at  the  Independent  Chapel  4:  Tattenhall. 
v’lieahire.  Ortolw"-  *7.  at  thr  Annual 

Meeting;  ol  the  'l  attenhall  Hninrh  ISIisainn- 
ars  So<'i*'ty,  and  th»‘  HaK-warlv  INletMini; 
ol  the  V.'t»«ahire  IJinon.  B\  .l.inies 'runie;. 
iSMtahts!  at  thf  reqxeat  at  the  Ministers 
and  other  1  riends  present.  Hvo.  I*. 


'Fhe  I  inion  Collection  of  Hymns,  addi¬ 
tional  to  tlu  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr. 
Wntts  :  comprijiitig  that  pjirt  of  the  Union 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Odes 
adapted  to  Pnhlir  Worship.  Second  Rdi- 
tion.  4Hmo.  2s.  tvi. 

Man’s  F.nmity  to  God  ;  and  Merey  for 
tlir  V'liief  of  Sinm*rs.  'I'wo  Discourses. 
By  the  late  Stephen  Charnock.  82mn.  2s. 

'I'he  Scriptiin  Kidder’s  Guide  to  the 
Devotional  list  of  the  Holy  Scrqrtnres.  Bv 
Caroline  Fry.  Second  Kdition.  2.<.  tW. 
half.lM>iind. 

TkAVEL.v  ani>  TontcuariTY. 

Delineations  of  thr  North-Western  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  County  ui  Someraet ;  ineltid* 
mg  tin  Parishes.  Alanors.  I'owiis.  Villages, 
C'hnrcheA,  .Antiquitie.s.  Gentlemen’s  S<*au. 
htt.  M’ith  a  De.scriptive  Acemmt  of  the 
Antediluvian  Bone  Caverns  in  the  Mendp' 
Hills  ;  and  a  Geological  Sketch  of  thf* 
Di.strtn.  Bv  .lohn  liiitter.  IHustrateil 
with  Six  Kngmvings  on  Cn|iper,  Six  on 
Stone,  upwards  of  'i'hiny  on  M  ood,  and  a 
Alap  roloureti  C>eologically.  \bs. 

Air.  Rutter  has  also  just  publishevl 
a  Series  of  A’lews,  eoniislinp  of  Twenty 
Additional  lliiittrations  of  the  Kcdeataittral 
and  Domeatif  Architecture  at  tiie  North- 
M  esterr  Division  ot  Someraeuhiw. 

The  Alodcni  Traveller.  l*art  LVIIl. 
Containing  Nortli  Amertca.  continoed. 
Prict  2s.  6fi. 


